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Editorial Correspondence 


I am greatly enjoying these Scottish 
Sabbaths. No newsboys yelling Sun- 
day morning papers; no railroad trains 
—except in the largest cities—and few 
even there. A sort of Sabbath quiet 
all over the land. You can sleep, for 
example, here at Dumfries where we 
are spending the Sabbath, as late as 
you like; you will not likely get break- 
fast before 9:00. These Scottish peo- 
ple do not all go to church, but the at- 
tendance is fair. We went to the es- 
tablished church in the morning. As 
far as its services are concerned, they 
are a sort of cross between Presby- 
terian and Episcopal, where an assist- 
ant conducts the services of song, 
Treading and prayer for an hour, fol- 
lowed by a rather dry sermon just 
nineteen minutes long. At night we 
attended the Free Church, and heard 
a sermon of the sort that makes one 
wish he has two sermons a Sabbath 
and about three Sabbaths each week. 

Monday we were off for the Royal 
Show at Bristol. Down through a fine 
farming country, well farmed, to Carl- 
isle across the border. Then through 
a@ mountainous section, and after a 
while another like it, to Leeds, a great 
manufacturing city. The Midland rail- 
road strikes several great manufactur- 
ing cities, and from Leeds to Bristol it 
seems almost a succession of towns. 
There is good farming land between, 
but what surprised us most was the 
small part of it under tillage, that is in 
grain, potatoes, turnips and so forth. 
Grass everywhere. Where have the 
farmers and farm hands gone’? Is 
rural England being depopulated? We 
asked why, and were told that free 
trade was driving people to the towns. 
We are told at home that it is the un- 
speakably high tariff that depopulates 
the country. We must look further 
into this. 

Bristol—“A guinea a night for a 
room, please.” This takes our breath, 
but it is “no sae bad” when we learn 
that this includes breakfast and din- 
ner (in the evening). 

The Royal is the great agricultural 
show in England. It is on wheels, 
meeting here this year and somewhere 
else the next. They took the wheels 
off some years ago and tried to hold it 
near London, but no advertising could 
make the people of London understand 
that there is such a thing as agricul- 
ture and live stock industry in the 
island in which any mortal man could 
possibly take ar. interest; so the show, 
buildings and all. is again on wheels 
and moves from vear to year, lacation 
being fixed about two years ahead. 

We went r day—admission 
six shillings iollar and a 





half); the second day two and six; 
the third day and afterwards one shill- 
ing. The judging is nearly all done the 
first day, and if you pay two and six 
for a programme (catalogue) with a 
map of the grounds, you can go where 
you like, and see just what you want; 
you can see the verdict of the judgas 
on any individual animal you want to 
see in each case. If you are thirsty 
you can find any sort of drink you 
want, except it may be water; per- 
haps you may even find that on dili- 
gent search, but no ice water; and yet 
I did not see in two days’ visit a sin- 
gle person under the influence of 
liquor. You will find “comfort sta- 
tions” anywhere in any part of the 
grounds, for either sex (let the direc- 
tors of our agricultural societies take 
notice). 

As to the breeds of cattle, they have 
all that we have, and many more. 
Short-horns, Ayrshires, Galloways, 
Herefords, Sussex, Devons, Jerseys, 
Guernseys, Red Polls, Lincolnshire 
Reds, this year Holsteins, Highland 
cattle, Welsh horned cattle, Kerrys, 
Dexters (little biack horned cattle— 
pocket cattle, so to speak); great 
milkers, that climb mountain sides and 
feed the babies with milk; great milk- 
ers indeed are they, black and comely 
like the young lady in the Song of 
Solomon. Besides all these they have 
breeds of which the world has no man- 
ner of further use. The ancient Long 
Horns, and some others kept only as 
a curiosity. 

There are probably about thirty 
breeds of sheep in these islands of 
which we have imported such as suit 
us. We can see here speciments of 
the original breeds. For example, the 
old Norfolks, from which they have 
bred the Suffolks; sheep from Arran 
Islands, small, dark, and four-horned. 
Crosses between these and other orig- 
inal breeds with the fat-tailed Persian, 
which crop produces a wool so fine and 
soft and silky that the owner of the 
suit from it has this consolation—that 
no one else can readily get one like 
it—especially in America. 

As to the quality of the live stock, it 
ranks with the best of our state fairs; 
far better in sheep than ours; about 
the same in hogs, but there are few 
of them. 

What interested me most in the 
show were the people who could pay 
six shillings admission. Lords, earls, 
counts and  countesses, baronets, 
knights, dukes, owners of great es- 
tates, tenants who have fifty dollars 
an acre as working capital. 

We attended the great meeting or 
assembly of the 10,000 members, where 
Dr. Wilson was made an honorary mem- 
ber, and the badge ornamented with 
a crown of gold pinned on his breast. 
His speech of acceptance was cheered 
and applauded by dukes and lords. It 
was amusing to hear him say “My 
Lord” to the Earl of Norfolk. Prob- 
ably it was the first time he ever said 
that to mortal man. When it comes 
to talking about agriculture he is equal 
to any of them, and the superior of 
most. He knows what to say and 
what not; how to suggest without ar- 
gument, and when to quit. His speech 
of four minutes was loudly applauded 
publicly, and favorably commented 
upon everywhere privately. 

HENRY WALLACE. 





Governmert Aid In Farm 
nN ° 
Credits 

President Wilson issued a_ state- 
ment last week to the effect that with 
the tariff and the new currency laws 
out of the way, the next important ef- 
fort of the administration will be to 
secure a law which will provide for 
farm credits so far as the government 
can make such provision. President 
Wilson says there is no subject more 
important, but it must be worked out 
wisely and with full knowledge of the 
information obtainable. The govern- 
ment commissions about to report on 
farm credit systems of other coun- 
tries, and the department of agricul- 
ture is making a very complete inves- 
tigation of conditions in this country. 
When these two reports are available, 
it is hoped that a wise bill will be 
adopted which will provide the ma- 
chinery needed for rendering real 
service to the farmers of the country 
in this matter. 

This announcement from the White 
House means that if there is a work- 
able scheme by which government aid 





can be given to the farmer who needs 
credit, it will be put into law. Presi- 
dent Wilson is pertinacious. He in- 
terpreted the last election to mean 
that the people wanted the tariff re- 
vised downward and he has stayed 
right on the job during the sizzling 
heat of a Washington summer to see 
that congress revises it downward. 
When the melting senators wanted to 
adjourn he reminded them that they 
had another chore to do first, revising 
the currency law, and that they must 
not go home until this is-done, if it 
takes all summer. We may not al- 
ways agree with Mr. Wilson, but we 
admire his stick-to-it-ive-ness. He is 
wise in just now putting the brakes 
on any effort to make farm credits a 
part of the currency bill. We do not 
want any half-baked legislation on 
this subject. 


The Best Harbor In Stormy 
Weather 


We are not predicting stormy weath- 
er. We do not know that there is any 
particular need of anticipating a storm; 
but from time immemorial storms have 
come—financial storms—and _ often 
dead calms follow them, when people 
feel that the fresh breezes will never 
blow again, and business is like a sail 
boat becalmed in southern seas. 

Either in calms or in storms the best 
harbor we know of for the man who 
knows how to farm is the farm itself. 
Therefore if a man has a farm, a good 
farm in a good neighborhood, or in a 
neighborhood that is capable of being 
made better, or even if he is a renter, 
we advise him on the first intimation 
of the possibility of a storm to stay 
where he is. We will give our reasons: 

The farmer with all his disadvan- 
tages has one great advantage: He 
can control the outgo better than men 
of any other class. When times are 
dull, the business man must continue 
to pay rent. He must pay interest, 
taxes, insurance. He must keep up his 
supply of labor. He must live in about 
the same style in which he has been 
accustomed to live; for if he should 
economize too closely, the banker who 
holds his note will become suspicious. 
He must dress his family about as be- 
fore, or men will inquire about his 
credit. 

The farmer, on the other hand, can 
do about as he pleases. He can live 
about as he likes to live. He can live 
off the garden more than ever before 
by putting a little more work on it and 
a little more thought. He can live 
from the poultry yard and the stock 
yard to an extent he never did before. 
He can cure his own hams and bacon, 
can render his own lard. He can put 
off getting a new overcoat, if it seems 
necessary. He can make peace with 
his wife about the new rugs, and the 
daughter who wants a new piano to 





entertain her friends and give more 


life to the home. 

In fact, when farmers generally make 
up their minds to economize on things 
that are not exactly essential, there is 
trouble first for the retailer, then for 
the wholesaler, then for the manufac- 
turer, and then for the railroad. If 
each farmer should take ten dollars 
out of the bank and carry it around 
in his pocket for ninety days, there 
would be trouble in the financial world. 

We do not advise farmers in dull, 
stagnant times, nor even in hard 
times, to economize unwisely. If a 
manure spreader is necessary, get it; 
or a silo. If a new cistern or well or 
water system is necessary for the 
health of the family, it is poor econ- 
omy to put off getting it. It does nvt 
pay to economize in essential things; 
but there are many things that are not 
so essential that a man can safely 
economize on in dull times. 

The farmer can reduce his cost of 
living. The townsman can not do so 
to any great extent except under ne- 
cessity. The farmer can live quite as 
well while he is reducing this cost; 
the townsman cannot. He is part of 
a great, big machine, and he cannot 
change it all at once. Eventually he 
will have to, because this system of 
distribution by which the farmer gets 
about thirty-five cents out of the con- 
sumer’s dollar can not last, or civiliza- 
tion itself will not last. The farmer 
will suffer in the change perhaps, but 
in the end he will profit. 

That change is coming. Therefore 
We suggest to our readers that they 
put the soft pedal on the tendencies 





——___ 
to discontent. Whether times 
good or bad, the farmer has thig on 
advantage: that he is in the best ten 
bor on the seacoast. Farmers an 
prone to be a discontented people 
They seem to think the other Clesnes 
have all the good there is going poe 
all the fun. If they were for a Whi 
in the other fellow’s place, they would 
better realize the possibilities of their 
own environment and go to work to 
improve things. 

There are changes coming, and nec. 
essarily must be as the result of the 
change in our tariff policy. The effect 
of these changes no man can foregae 
We suspect that farmers will not be 
hurt by them as much as they expect. 
and we hope not. It is a good time to 
do a lot of thinking; and it is a poor 
time to go out into the open seg be. 
fore the weather is settled. It js a 
good time to invest in things that will 
make the home life more comfortable 
and happy. A good time to improve 
things about the farm and barn lots 80 
that all the land can be used to the 
best advantage and the work done 
with the least labor. But it is a poor 
time to speculate. 


Hog Cholera Serum 


Hog cholera has been very severe in 
many counties in Iowa ever since last 
spring, and it seems to be spreading 
rapidly. Many farmers who have 
herds of healthy hogs threatened by 
the disease have been greatly disap- 
pointed because of not being able to 
secure serum for vaccination, and 
there has been some disposition to 
criticize the state agricultural college 
because of its inability to fill orders 
for serum promptly. Such criticism 
is not justified. It will be remembered 
that the last Iowa legislature changed 
the state serum laboratory from Des 
Moines, where it had been operated 
under the state veterinary department, 
to Ames, where it will be operated by 
the college in the future. Time is re- 
quired to make and test hog cholera 
serum. Dr. Stange, the veterinarian 
at Ames, says that a dozen big plants 
all working overtime and averaging 
250,000 cubic centimeters of serum 
per week, which is a high average, 
could not meet the Iowa demand with- 
in a reasonable time. It would re- 
quire twenty average plants running 
full capacity, at least ten weeks, to 
furnish the serum needed in Iowa 
alone, and to do this these plants 
would need 15,000 to 20,000 hogs, and 
would have to employ hundreds of 
men. The people at Ames have been 
working at a disadvantage because 
there was not sufficient time to con- 
struct an efficient permanent plant 
after the money appropriated by the 
legislature became available. Not- 
withstanding this, the temporary plant 
is producing several times as much 
serum as could be produced in the old 
plant at Des Moines, and last week 
shipped out 100,000 cubic centimeters. 
Another 150,000 cubic centimeters is 
being tested now, and still another lot 
of 150,000 cubic centimeters will im- 
mediately follow. About 400 hogs are 
now in use, and as soon as the serum 
is available from these animals, the 
production will reach 250.000 cubic 
centimeters per week, which will be 
the full capacity of the temporary 
plant. The permanent plant will not 
be ready until late in the fall and will 
have a capacity of 400,000 cubic centl- 
meters per week. Arrangements have 
been made with some state serum 
plants in other states which will add 
about 50,000 cubic centimeters per 
week to the supply. 

We mention these things in order 
that Iowa farmers may understand 
that the inability of the college at 
Ames to furnish serum is not due to 
any lack of effort or desire. The col- 
lege people seem to be doing the best 
they can. 


How Many Bushels In the 
Oat Bin? 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“How do you figure the capacity of 
an oat bin, the size being known? 

There are 1% cubic feet in a bushel. 
The length of the bin multiplied by the 
height, by the width, and the result di- 
vided by 1% gives the number of bush- 








els. For instance, a bin 6x8x4 feet 
contains 192 cubic feet, or 153. 
bushels. 
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What Fools the Nations Be! 


However great a fool the common 
pan may be, OF the village or the city, 
g visitor to this planet would naturally 

ume that, where human beings were 

vaped into nations and their policies 

‘ected bY the biggest men, they 
air ld give abundant evidence not 
ae of common sense, but of the 
cenowd wisdom; that their wise men 
a surely prevent men from crowd- 
ar together like pigs in a pen on a 
aid night, crowding together in hov- 
els, unsanitary and unclean, and from 
puilding homes on river banks, where 
they are subject to overflow. He would 
expect them to at least take care of 
the mothers and the children and edu- 
cate them for the business of life. He 
would expect an understanding among 
the nations that peace should be pre- 
grved at all hazards; that the rights 
of nations should be protected a6 3S 
oint of honor among the wisest men 
of the world. 

If a stranger from another world ex- 
pects all this, or anything like it, he is 
destined to be grievously disappointed 
and to return home with a mighty poor 
opinion of the human race. What he 
does find in all the great nations is that 
when mothers bring forth their chil- 
dren in mortal anguish, wear out their 
lives in rearing them to efficient man- 
hood, and multitudes of fathers give 
their life service for their support, the 
wise men who control the nation go 
through each year, select the very 
choicest of them in size and physical 
condition, with perfect eyesight and 
hearing, rejecting all others, and drill 
them in armies and navies to kill the 
like young men of other nations with 
efficiency and dispatch. They select 
the brightest of these and send them 
for years to school, to be trained at 
large public expense in the art of 
teaching young fellows to kill on land 
and sea. The product of the mother’s 
agony and solicitous affection and the 
father’s toil is set up to stop a bullet 
ora shell, to be killed or maimed for 
life, while the girl he loves and for 
whom he would have given his life 
lives in enforced maidenhood or wid- 
owhood. The brute creation, whether 
in the wild state or under farm condi- 
tions is perpetuated by the fit; the 
human race too much by the unfit; and 
that, too, by the policy of the supposed- 
ly wisest men of the various nations. 

They send other thousands to dig in 
coal mines and iron mines and stone 
quarries for materials to make guns 
and cannons and swords and dread- 
naughts; others to haul it to the steel 
works and rolling mills; and still oth- 
ers to toil in the heat of Tophet, to 
shape this material into armor-plate 
and great guns, every one of which 
when fired even when practicing in 
time of peace costs a year’s keep for a 
whole family. A dreadnaught costs 
ten millions and in ten years is junk. 

And who pays for all this? The wise 

men who direct it all? Not a bit of it. 
It is you and I, the common people, 
the people who stay at home and work. 
When the wise men who rule need 
more money for the game of war, they 
pile on more taxes, and in an emerg- 
ficy sell bonds, the interest on which 
isa burden on our posterity for all time 
tocome; for these war debts are sel- 
dom, if ever, paid. But the largest im- 
Mediate tax we pay is the increased 
cost of living; for neither the army 
hor the navy produce anything. Their 
work is not production, but consump- 
tion, waste, destruction, murder. 

But that is not all. These wise men 
who rule permit, and in a sense compel, 
the great factories that make our guns 
and build our war vessels to foment the 
ill-feeling that leads to war, in order 
that their business may thrive, their 
stockholders receive dividends and 
their bondholders interest. The charge 
has been openly made in the German 
Parliament, or rather, Reichstag, that 
gun manufacturers have been actively 
engaged in stirring up ill feeling in 
France toward Germany, in building 
War vessels for other nations in order 
that they might build more vessels to 
destroy them, in bribing official clerks 

Teveal to them the secrets of the 
Wise men. 

English writers affirm that the same 

ing is true in England; and we must 
€xpect “armor-plate patriotism” in our 
own Pittsburgh. Thus the wise men 
themselves become the victims of their 
own folly, and the very foundations of 
‘ 4 nations are being destroyed to sat- 
sty the greed of the forgers of the 





tools with which men murder each 
other. What fools the nations be! 

If the children on one side of the 
street dug up the yard, made the fence 
a fortification, tore up the walks and 
piled them up behind the fortifications, 
broke them up in pieces to throw at the 
children on the other side of the street, 
who were committing the same folly, 
we would all agree to spank the little 
boys, thrash the bigger ones, send the 
girls to bed, and feed them all on bread 
and water till they returned to sanity. 

What is it all about anyhow? Noth- 
ing, absolutely nothing. What good 
does the warlike spirit do? None, but 
evil, and that continually. It is the man 
who carries a gun who gets into trou- 
ble. We have no trouble on our Cana- 
dian frontier, over three thousand 
miles long, because we have no sol- 
diers there. If we had, we would soon 
have trouble. Switzerland, Holland, 
Belgium, have neither armies nor na- 
vies worth mentioning; and they are 
peaceable and prosperous. It is the 
nations that have great armies and 
navies that are in trouble. Their peo- 
ple groan under ever increasing war 
burdens, and give up their best and 
choicest to the army and navy, while 
the race is perpetuated largely by the 
undersized and degenerate. Call not 
these nations Christian except in scorn. 

What fools the nations be! 





Sorghum Poisoning 


An Iowa correspondent writes that 
he wishes to turn his cattle and horses 
into a field in which there is some sec- 
ond growth clover, and a small patch 
of sorghum. He is afraid of poisoning 
by the sorghum and wishes to know if 
he had better fence it off from the 
rest of the field. He says that the 
sorghum is first growth sorghum, but 
that it is rather dry and is somewhat 
stunted. 

No one knows the exact conditions 
under which sorghum poisoning comes 
on. Stunted plants, second growth 
plants, and frosted plants seem espe- 
cially likely to cause the trouble. Sor- 
ghum hay is perfectly safe. Chemists 
have found that prussic acid is the 
substance which causes the trouble, 
It seems that the feeding of dry hay or 
of large amounts of corn counteract 
the prussic acid. Some men claim 
that steers on full feed can be pas- 
tured on sorghum without possibility 
of loss. This would seem to bear out 
the preceding statement. 

We advise our correspondent to take 
no chances. Sorghum poisoning comes 
on so suddenly and kills so many head 
of live stock that it is foolish to take 
chances. If this stock were being fed 
corn and hay on pasture, we would not 
much fear allowing them access to the 
sorghum. 





Going Into Sheep 


South Dakota subscriber writes: 

“As we are not going to raise much 
corn this year, we are thinking of 
getting a flock of sheep. We have nev- 
er handled any and so would like ad- 
vice on how to take care of them. 
We were thinking of turning them 
into the corn field. What do you think 
of that plan?” 

We presume that our correspondent 
will buy his ewes on one of the big 
markets. Probably he will start with 
forty or fifty head of grades, either na- 
tives or westerners. In buying them, 
he should take pains to get ewes with 
good teeth and udders. Ewes with bad 
teeth and spoiled udders are good only 
to be fattened and returned to mar- 
ket. If the idea is to use the ewes for 
producing fat lambs for market, a 
broad, blocky, low-set type with a good 
leg of mutton should be selected. 

The ram should be from one and one- 
half to five years old, and of one of the 
mutton breeds. His build should give 
one the impression of great energy and 
vitality. If he is of one of the Down 
breeds, he should be broad, blocky and 
low set, with a well developed leg of 
mutton. It pays to get a really good 
ram, for shepherds claim that the ram 
is even more than half the flock. 

After our correspondent has brought 
his ewes home what should he do with 
them? First, he had best dip for scab 
and ticks. Then for a day or two it 
will probably be wise to put them on 
rather thin pasture. As they get used 
to their new surroundings, they should 
be put on good pasture and fed some 
grain in order to bring them into condi- 





tion for the breeding season. A hand- 
ful or two of a mixture of corn, bran, 
and oats, will do very nicely. Rape, 
alfalfa, and clover pastures are ideal, 
provided the ewes are not turned on so 
suddenly as to bloat. The only pasture 
our correspondent mentions is the corn 
field. The ewes may be turned in this, 
but they should be watched carefully, 
for soon as they begin to eat many of 
the corn kernels they had best be taken 
out. 

If our correspondent has quarters ar- 
ranged so that it is convenient for him 
to have March lambs, he should begin 
breeding early in October. In order to 
get the best out of the ram, it is best 
to practice what is known as hand 
coupling. Under this system the ram 
is not turned with the ewe flock except 
in the morning and evening. Three or 
four ewes are plenty for a ram to serve 
in the morning. After each ewe is 
served a dab of paint should be put on 
her rump. Some do this by painting 
the ram’s belly. Heat comes every 
fifteen to nineteen days in ewes, and 
for this reason ig is best to change 
colors every three weeks. 

During the winter the ewes had best 
be given clover or alfalfa hay in con- 
nection with what oat straw or corn 
stover they want to eat. For grain, a 
half pound daily of equal parts of corn, 
bran and oats is excellent. 





Ground Limestone 


We have talked lime year in and 
year out until we think that our read- 
ers surely must know all about it. 
Nevertheless every two or three days 
we get a letter asking concerning the 
value of lime, and where it may be 
bought. Many of our readers are evi- 
dently under the delusion that lime is 
a fertilizer in the true sense of the 
word. They do not seem to realize 
that it is a soil purifier rather than a 
soil fertilizer. It does not add plant 
food, but merely counteracts soil acid- 
ity, making the soil a healthy place for 
good bacteria and plant roots. 

There are limestone deposits every- 
where over the corn belt. Unfortu- 
nately there are but few crushers. In 
the eastern part of the corn belt where 
they break up lime for roads, lime- 
stone dust results as a by-product and 
can be obtained as cheap as fifteen to 
twenty-five cents a ton f. 0. b. As we 
understand it, the crushers cost only 
$600 to $1,000, but when ground lime- 
stone may be obtained as cheaply as 
twenty-five cents a ton it is very 
doubtful if it would pay a man to op- 
erate a crusher. 

There are thousands of acres in the 
corn belt needing limestone. The 
owners are just commencing to wake 
up to the fact. They are crying out 
for limestone and do not know where 
to get it. The need will certainly be 
met, but by whom or how we do not 
know. After a number of farmers 
have tried limestone on acid soil and 
have seen its good results, we suspect 
that a regular demand will spring up 
and that then it will pay owners of 
limestone outcrops to put in crushers 
for the special purpose of supplying 
ground limestone to farmers. The im- 
portant thing now is to make all own- 
ers of acid land realize the necessity 
of securing groifnd limestone. 





Cholera Vaccination 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“We have hog cholera in this vicin- 
ity, and there is quite a difference of 
opinion as to the best methods of vac- 
cination. Some are using serum only, 
and some the serum and the virus, or 
what is called the double vaccination. 
Does the double vaccination bring 
cholera on the place? Would it be 
safe to place hogs which have not been 
vaccinated in the lot with hogs given 
the double treatment? I have thirty 
old hogs vaccinated and the veterina- 
rian used the double treatment. I also 
have some pigs which have not been 
vaccinated. If the double process 
causes the cholera, I want to keep the 
pigs separated.” 

When what is known as the double 
treatment is used, cholera virus and 
serum are injected simultaneously. If 
for any reason the serum is not suffi- 
ciently potent, or the dose of serum is 
too small, a genuine case of hog chol- 
era results. Veterinarians recommend 
the use of the double treatment when 
there is no disease in the herd, but 
when the disease is in the neighbor- 





hood and the herd is likely to be at- 
tacked at any time. When the dis- 
ease appears in the herd, there is no 
need of using the double treatment, 
and the serum only is used. It would 
doubtless be fatal to place hogs which 
have not been vaccinated in the lot 
with hogs which have been given the 
double treatment. When the double 
treatment is to be used, if possible the 
hogs should be confined to one or two 
lots and these should be thoroughly 
disinfected after the effects of the 
treatment have disappeared. 


Wheat for Hogs 


A Nebraska correspondent writes 
that there is a prospect of corn cost- 
ing 80 cents a bushel, whereas wheat 
may be had for 65 cents to 70 cents a 
bushel. He wonders if it will pay to 
feed wheat to his hogs. If so, should 
he get a grinder and grind the wheat 
fine like flour? 

When wheat sells for less per bushel 
than corn, we would use it in prefer- 
ence to corn as a hog feed. An aver- 
age of a great many experiments indi- 
cate that pound for pound ground 
wheat and ground corn have almost 
exactly the same feed value. When 
whole wheat is fed hogs much of it 
seems to pass through without being 
digested. Some farmers soak the 
whole wheat and claim that in this 





_ way but little of the food value is lost. 


In a South Dakota experiment they 
found that it took 491 pounds of whole 
wheat to put on 100 pounds of hog 
flesh, while-of the ground wheat it took 
481 pounds. This saving was so small 
that it did not pay to grind. In an 
Oregon experiment it took 528 pounds 
of whole wheat to put on 100 pounds 
of gain, while of ground wheat it took 
445 pounds, and of crushed wheat 410 
pounds. The ground wheat did not 
give as good results as the crushed 
wheat probably because it formed a 
pasty mass in the mouth. 

We would not care to buy a feed mill 
simply to grind wheat for hogs. In the 
ordinary season corn is cheaper than 
wheat.’ We suggest that our corre- 
spondent consult his local machinery 
dealer as to the best kind of feed grind- 
er to buy. He should also send to our 
advertisers for catalogues. Some feed 
mills have a crushing attachment, and 
it will no doubt pay our correspondent 
to consider getting such an arrange- 
ment, 


Wheat In Standing Corn 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Does a one-horse drill give good 
satisfaction for seeding winter wheat 
in standing corn? I would like to get 
a drill for putting in winter wheat and 
other seeds, but do not feel that it 
would pay to get a large drill on a 
rented farm of seventy acres, of which 
only forty acres are in cultivation.” 

Where corn has been given clean 
cultivation and is reasonably free from 
weeds, and when it stands up well, the 
use of a drill between the rows for 
seeding winter wheat is fairly satis- 
factory. To do the best job one-half 
of the seeding should be drilled one 
way and the other half the other. The 
objection to this method is that if the 
corn is leaning a little, there will be 
considerable Broken down. Next spring 
it will be necessary to break down the 
stalks and rake them while the ground 
is frozen. 


Fall vs. Spring Plowed Land 


for Corn 


Some of our friends are claiming 
that corn on spring plowed land is 
standing the drouth better than that 
on fall plowed land. We heard this 
same thing during the drouth of two 
years ago. Theoretically, fall plowed 
land holds moisture much better than 
spring plowed land. Is there a differ- 
ence between theory and practice in 
this particular case? 

We would be glad to hear from our 
readers as to which they consider the 
better, fall plowed or spring plowed 
land for corn. Many farmers do not 
properly care for fall plowed land in 
the spring. They let it grow up to 
weeds and give it a few diskings only 
a short time before planting. Will 
our readers in writing please state the 
manner of treating the fall plowed 
land in the spring and the depth and 
time of the spring plowing? 
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Spring Pig Problem 


An Ililiticts correspondent writes: 

“I have some pigs weighing from 25 
to 75 pounds just ready to wean. 
They have access to good clover pas- 
ture. Corn is 75 cents per bushel; oil 
meal $30 to $35 per ton. Shorts $28 
per ton. What is the cheapest ration 
for these pigs? Is it necessary to feed 
anything besides corn? If corn can- 
not be used as the main part of the 
ration, could I balance up by using 
four parts of shorts to one part of 
corn and in that way get through with 
but. little corn? Would it be more 
expensive than to use more corn at 
75 cents a bushel and balance up with 
oil meal? Should a pig just weaned 
have about all of a balanced ration 
which he cen eat twice daily? Should 
his feed be limited? I have had trou- 
ble with pigs fattening before they 
made their growth. I can buy rye for 
56 cents a bushel. Would that be 
cheaper than corn at 75 cents a 
bushel?” 

At the prices mentioned rye fur- 
nishes fat formers cheaper than any 
other feed. 
nish the pigs large amounts of cheap 
muscle builders. Logically it might 
seem that rye and clover pasture 
would be the cheapest ration for these 
pigs. Unfortunately pigs often do not 
find rye palatable, and for that rea- 
s0n most feeders give it in connection 
with some other grain. Next after rye 
corn is the cheapest source of fat 
formers for our correspondent’s pigs. 
Rye and corn on clover pasture do not 
furnish quite enough muscle building 
material. For that reason we would 
add a little tankage or oil meal. At 
$28 a ton it might be wise to add a 
little wheat shorts. Assuming that all 
the feeds are of good quality, we sus- 
pect that our correspondent will find 
the following a cheap and efficient feed 
mixture for his spring pigs on clover 
pasture: Six parts of corn, six parts 
of ground rye, two parts of shorts, 
and one part of tankage or meat meal. 
If he cannot get tankage or meat meal, 
he might use a feed mixture of five 
parts of corn, five parts of ground rye, 
two parts of shorts, and one part of oil 
meal. 

Our correspondent suggests the us- 
ing of four parts of corn and one part 
of shorts. Shorts is not so very rich 
in muscle building material and if our 
correspondent depends on the corn 
and shorts alone, it would be better 
for him to use a mixture of equal parts 
of corn and shorts. Such a mixture 
would cost $1.35 per 100, as compared 
with $1.27 for the mixture suggested 
in the foregoing. 

The corn, rye, shorts, and tankage 
mixture has the advantage over the 
corn and shorts mixture in furnishing 
not only a slightly cheaper ration, but 
one with a greater variety of feeds. 

It is a problem as to just how much 
spring pigs should be fed on pasture. 
When corn is as high as 75 cents a 
bushel some farmers limit the grain 
supply and try to make their pigs 
grow bone and muscle out of pasture 
with but very little grain added. Ordi- 
narily it is best to feed from 3.5 to 4.5 
pounds per hundredweight of hog of 
such a grain mixture as we have rec- 
ommended in the foregoing. 


Fall Seeding of Grass 


We are having many inquiries from 
subscribers who ask concerning the 
matter of sowing clover and timothy at 
this season of year. In our August list 
issue appeared communications from 
several subscribers who gave their ex- 
Perience with late summer and fall 
seeding of grass, and we suggest that 
our friends look up these inquiries= 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“T have an acre of bottom land which 
Was too wet to seed to anything this 
spring, but is dry now. I would like to 
get this seeded to clover and timothy 
as soon as possible. Would aisike Be 
better than red clover? This land will 
be in good condition as soon as tiled, 
and I intend to tile it as soon as cir- 
cumstances will permit.” 

We think we should not hesitate to 
sow timothy and alsike on this land if 
the seed can be gotten in soon. It 
should be thoroughly disked, then the 
timothy and alsike sowed and covered 
with the harrow. The chances are that 
this will give a good crop next year. 

Another subscriber writes: 

“When and how shall I seed down a 





Clover pasture will fur-~ 


There should be no trouble in disk- 
ing this stubble field thoroughly and 
making a good seed bed. If this can 
be done right away and the timothy 
sowed at once we think that is the 
plan we should follow. 





Blue Vervain 


An Iowa correspondent sends us a 
sample of blue vervain and writes: 

“This weed has been in my pasture 
for several years and I noticed that it 
was slowly spreading and getting 
thicker. Last year I began to wage 
war on it and pulled up all I could find. 
I find that the wet weather last spring 
started a great many seeds which had 
been laying dormant in the ground. 
What is the name and nature of this 
weed?” 

Blue vervain is a pasture weed grow- 
ing three to six feet high which is 
easily recognized by its spike of blue 
flowers. Generally it is found only on 
land which has been down to pasture 
for a great many years. 

Vervain is easily destroyed by plow- 
ing the land and putting to corn. If it 
is desired to leave the land in pasture, 
the only thing which can be done is 
to go over the land repeatedly with a 
hoe and cut off just below the surface 
of the ground. Vervain, although it is 
a perennial which spreads both by 
seeds and running rootstocks, is not a 
bad weed except on land which is left 
in pasture for a long series of years. 

Vervain is a weed with a pedigree, 
for Pliny, a Roman writer of about the 
time of Christ, writes concerning it: 

“Vervain is used in casting lots, tell- 
‘ing fortunes, and foreshadowing future 
events by way of prophesie. Of all 
herbs, there is none more honored 
among the Romans than the sacred 
plant vervain. It is that herb our am- 
bassadors use to carry with them when 
they declare war, and to give defi- 
ance unto our enemies. With this 
herb the festival table of Jupiter is 
wont to be set and cleaned with great 
solemnity, with it our houses also be 
rubbed and hallowed for to drive away 
ill spirits. * * * They report that if 
the dining room be sprinkled with 
water in which the herb has been 
steeped, the guests will be merrier.” 





Spontaneous Combustion 


Mr. Stuart Baxter, of Ida county, 
Iowa, recently lost a large barn from 
fire caused by spontaneous combus- 
tion. For the benefit of our readers we 
give the history of it as reported by 
Mr. Baxter: 

“The barn was 64x68 feet in size 
with a horse barn in the north end 20 
feet wide, and cattle sheds on the sides 
20x48 feet. The hay mow was 24 feet 
wide and 24 feet deep in the center of 
the cattle sheds, and extended over the 
horses on the north end. There were 
32 feet on the south end that was 
empty when we started to put in hay, 
with the exception of two or three 
loads of old timothy hay which I had 
hauled in about two weeks previous. 
Then there was 16 feet that was full of 
old hay about 20 feet high, and over 
the horses was some wild hay. On 
June 5th we commenced putting in al- 
falfa hay. The first afternoon we put 
in about six loads. This was green, 
but it had neither rain nor dew on it 
and we thought we were safe in putting 
it in. We did not put in any more un- 
til the next afternoon, when the hay 
was so dry that we could not use the 
fork on it and had to use slings. We 
put in about twenty-five loads of this 
hay, which was pure alfalfa. Then we 
nad about twenty loads that was the 
first cutting, having been sown in oats 
eiest year on fodder ground. There was 
some oat stubble and some corn stalks 
in this, and it was in this hay that the 
fire appeared to start. It was all dry 
and had no rhin, except four loads 
which had been out in a little shower. 
This was put in in fhe afternoon, the 
rain having been the night before. It 
was in good dry condition when put in. 
All of this hay was put in the 32-foot 
space in the south end and filled it 
about 20 feet high at the time. Then 
we filled the barn full to the roof when 
we cut the alfalfa the second time. 
The cattle had eaten in on the east 
side about 18 inches or 2 feet and it 
was here that the fire broke out first. 
I believe this was the cause of the fire 
starting. The shell became so thin 
here that it tet air into the heated por- 





stubble field to clear timothy?” 


tion of the hay. For the benefit of 





others, I would say that it would be a 
good thing to close the mangers up so 
stock cannot eat out of the side. We 
tried to control the fire by pumping 
water through a gas pipe thrust into 
the center of the hay. I think we were 
on the wrong track here. If we had 
carried the water to the top of the hay 
with a hose, and thoroughly wet it 
down on top and on the sides, and 
then salted it well, and kept it wet day 
and night until the fire was smothered 
out, we might have saved the barn.” 

Mr. Baxter telegraphed Wallaces’ 
Farmer late one afternoon asking for 
advice. We advised him to secure 
chemical fire extinguishers liberating 
a gas heavier than air and try to con- 
trol the fire with these. Our reply did 
not reach him until ten o’clock at night 
—too late to do this, and the barn 
burned about two o’clock the same 
night. 





Seeding a Lawn 


An fowa subscriber writes: 

“What would be the best way to seed 
my lawn to grass? It is now complete- 
ly occupied by weeds and is somewhat 
shaded by large trees.” 

We should plow the lawn at once, 
level it as thoroughly as possible, and 
seed just as soon as the seed bed can 
be prepared. Blue grass and white clo- 
ver are the standard lawn grasses ex- 
cept where it is desired to make a par- 
ticularly fine lawn. Inasmuch as this 
lawn is shaded somewhat, our corre- 
spondent would do well to secure, from 
any of the regular seed companies a 
lawn mixture especially designed for 
shaded ground. This should be put on 
in addition to the blue grass and white 
clover. Next spring more seed should 
be put on and the lawn should be 
reguiarly mowed with a lawn mower 
to keep down the weeds and give the 
grass a chance. It will be found neces- 
sary to frequently add additional seed 
in thin spots. To make a successful 
lawn, there must be some seeding each 
year until the ground is fully occupied 
with grass and it must be given reg- 
ular care and regular mowing. 


Milky Purslane 


An Illinois correspondent sends us a 
low growing plant with red spots in 
the center of its small leaves, and 
writes: 

“This weed is getting very common 
in our garden and is a good deal of a 
nuisance. When the branches of the 
weed are broken, it sends out a milky 
fluid. Its smafl root is as tough as a 
string. It lies entirely flat on the 
ground and grows, if you let it alone, 
over a surface two feet in diameter. 
Can you tell me its name?” 

This is milky purslane, or spotted 
spurge. It causes trouble in the same 
way as knot-grass and carpet-weed. It 
is not a dangerous pest, but is annoy- 
ing in gardens and along walks and 
driveways. Like knot-grass and car- 
pet-weed it is an annual which spreads 
only by the abundant seeds produced. 
It may be eradicated in time by per- 
sistent pulling up or hoeing out before 
the seeds are formed. 


Melon Blight or Wilt 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Can you describe melon blight and 
give a remedy? My melon vines next 
to the hill show signs of blight. I 
take it to be blight as the leaves curl 
up and die. I have examined for lice 
but have found none. It must be a 
disease and I would like to stop it if 
possible.” 

Possibly the trouble is melon blight. 
The blight sometimes starts on the 
stem near the hill, and occasionally 
begins its work near the tips of the 
plant. Soon after infection the leaves 
wilt and the plant gradually dies as 
the disease spreads. There are also 
other fungus diseases which cause the 
death of melons. Moreover, there is a 
maggot which bores in the roots of mel- 
ons and causes the vines to have the 
appearance of being attacked by fun- 
gus disease. 

ft is almost impossible for our cor- 
respondent to do much this year for 
his melons. Nothing can be done to | 
cure the injury wrought by fungus at- 
tack. The onty remedy consists in | 
spraying to prevent the spread of dis- 
ease. In tocalities where diseases of 











melons have got a foothold, 
practice to start spraying early in th 
season With Bordeaux mixture ang = 
peat it every ten days (a little m 


it is 


i Cy 
a little less often as the rains makes 
necessary). A good strength of Bor. 


deaux mixture is four pounds of 
per sulphate, four pounds of stone lim 
and fifty gallons of water. To come 
an acre of melons for a season with 
Bordeaux mixture costs about $10, 





When to Seed Rye 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“I wish to sow a piece of wheat Stub- 
ble to rye for fall and spring pasture 
after which it is to be plowed under 
for cowpeas. How early can I seed the 
rye so that it will not winter kjy 
Would three or four double diskings 
be as good or better than plowing?” 

The best time to seed rye is about 
the same time as winter wheat, or q 
little earlier. The second week in Sep- 
tember is about right under centraj 
Iowa conditions. We have known of 
rye seeded late in October to germj. 
nate in February and make a fair 
growth the next spring. In other cases 
rye has been seeded as early as the 
first part of August and has come 
through the winter in good condition, 
There is the danger in early seeding 
that the rye will grow too rank. This 
may to some extent be avoided by 
judicious fall pasturing. 

“Which would be better, several 
double diskings or a plowing?” Much 
depends upon the character of the soil 
and the time which intervenes be- 
tween the plowing and seeding. If 
time permits, we would advise both 
disking and plowing, and would expect 
the increase in yield to more than pay 
for the extra labor. 


Distribution of Incomes 


The experts of the treasury depart- 
ment have been making some inves- 
tigations to secure data with reference 
to the proposed income tax law. Ac- 
cording to the reports issued by the 
department, there are in the United 
States 38,240,000 persons who are en- 
gaged in gainful occupations. Of this 
number 37,815,000 have an average 
annual income of $601; 126,000 have 
an average annual income of $4,500; 
178,000 have an average annual in- 
come of $7,500; 53,000 have an aver- 
age annual income of $12,500; and so 
on until 100 persons are reported as 
having an annual income of $1,500,000. 
In other words, about 80 per cent of 
the persons engaged in gainful occu- 
pations have an annual income of 
$601, while 11% pe. cent average from 
$12,500 annually to as much as $1, 
500,000 annually. Incomes of less thap 
$12,500 are mostly salary or wage in- 
comes. Above that, they come largely 
from property investment. From these 
figures, therefore, it would appear that 
the accumulated income bringing 
wealth of the country is mostly in the 
hands of about 12 per cent of the peo- 
ple who are classed as being in gail- 
ful occupations, which would mean 12 
the hands of about 8 per cent of our 
total population. 


Brick Floors 


An Iowa subscriber writes: ; 

“We are building a hog house with 
a floor consisting of seven inches of 
sand, with brick on top. It is well 
drained. We wish to know how to lay 
these bricks. Should they be set edge 
wise or flat, with sand between, and 
should we use a cement filler, or noth- 
ing but sand?” . 

We have had no experience with 
such a floor. Possibly some of our 
readers have, and if so, we would be 
glad if they would write us fully. It 
is quite possible that one course 
brick laid flat might prove satisfac- 
tory on seven inches of sand. Two 
courses of brick, one laid flat and the 
other on edge, would, of course, make 
a very serviceable floor when laid on 
sand. That is the method which was 
formerly used in paving streets I 
many cities. We should be inclined 
to try one course of brick laid flat, 
using a sand filler. After a year’s €X- 
perience, if this should not prove sat- 
isfactory, there would be no difficulty 
in relaying the floor without waste. 
We would not use a cement filler u 
we had had some experiente with 
single course laid flat in sand. 
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Damaged by Corn 
~. Root Lice 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“4 nave forty acres of land in corn 
ummer that the root lice are tak- 
This land was in wheat seven 
succession before I oe 
ring it. 1 got it down to clover 
larmaree years, and then last fall I 
-ened the second crop of clover under 
wii this spring went over with the 
wylverizeT until the ground was in fine 
: The first stand of corn was 


this § 
-.; 
years 1D 


shape. - 
reed all taken by the root lice. I 
“planted, and now the lice are killing 
rey 


the second planting. It has been very 
ary here all summer and the chinch 
bugs and corn root lice are killing 
I want to know what to 


jots of corn. hs 
jo with this ground to get rid of the 
fice, I intend to put the corn that the 
ce don't kill into my silo this fall.” 

It is unusual for corn root lice to 


bother corn on land which has not 
ben in corn for many years. The 
worst damage is usually done when 
corn has followed corn for two or three 
years. Some generations of the lice 
have wings, however, and it is pos- 
sible for them under favorable condi- 
tions to damage corn the first year. 

If our correspondent intends to grow 
corn on this land next year, we suggest 
that he start working the ground early 
next spring. Every week or ten days 
during April and early May we would 
sive a thorough disking. The disking 
keeps down weeds on which the ants 
and their lice may feed, and moreover, 
breaks up their nests and kills many 
of them. In some parts of Illinois it 
has been found possible by thorough 
early treatment of corn ground to pre- 
vent almost completely corn root louse 
damage. On badly infested ground, 
such aS Our correspondent’s, it might 
also be Well to treat the seed at the 





time of planting. We give directions 
for this every spring. 

In many seasons corn root lice do 
very little damage. Wet weather and 
parasitic enemies seem to keep them 
in check. But in unusually dry sea- 
sons they appear to thrive. 





e ° 
Expensive Pig Ration 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I would like your advice on a pig 
feeding question. I have thirty head 
of pure-bred Duroc pigs averaging 
eighty pounds. I have plenty of clo- 
ver pasture. I have been feeding 
ground oats, shorts and oil meal in a 
slop without corn. The pigs seem to 
be doing nicely. I now have nice white 
rye which I could grind and feed in the 
slop. Had I better sell the rye and 
buy wheat. and feed that ground? I 
can get all kinds of mill feeds, such as 
tankage, etc. Would it be better to 
sell the rye and buy corn meal? What 
do you think of ground oats for pigs?” 

Our correspondent does not quote 
prices. Oats, oil meal, shorts, rye and 
wheat are all good pig feeds when 
mixed in the proper proportions. Un- 
fortunately all of these feeds are ex- 
pensive in proportion to the amount of 
food value contained in them. At 
present prices the cheapest grain mix- 
ture we know of for pigs on clover 
pasture is fifteen parts of corn and one 
part of tankage or meat meal. A little 
ground oats and shorts might be added 
to this mixture for the sake of pala- 
tability. Ground oats make a good pig 
feed, and we would recommend the 
more extensive feeding of them if it 
were not for the fact that they gener- 
ally cost more, pound for pound, than 
corn. The man who is raising pigs for 
show or for breeding purposes may 
be justified in feeding such expensive 
feeds as oats, shorts, oil meal, rye and 
wheat. But the man who is raising 
pigs for market had best stick mainly 





by corn and tankage, with just enough 
of these other feeds added to give va- 
riety and palatability. 





Crops for Peat Land 


A northern Iowa _ correspondent 
writes: 


“IT have been looking over a 200-acre 
farm of newly drained land. It is well 
tiled. Most of the land is peat, and 
in some places the peat is a foot or 
more thick. What crops could be 
raised on such land? How should the 
land be handled for the best results? 
Could a man make a living on such a 
farm? If so, how? This farm is in 
Webster county, Iowa.” 

A peaty, swamp soil, well drained, 
is one of the richest and best soils in 
the corn belt. It will grow almost any 
crop adapted to the climate, but seems 
to do better when seeded to grass or 
corn than when put in small grains. 
Occasionally, peaty soils do not yield 
well because they are lacking in potas- 
sium. This may be remedied by ap- 
plying 100 to 200 pounds of muriate of 
potash to the acre, or by spreading on 
each acre twenty to thirty tons of 
barnyard manure. No special care is 
needed in handling peaty land, pro- 
vided it is well drained. If it has a 
tendency to “gumbo,” care will have to 
be taken to plow and cultivate at just 
the right time, when it is neither too 
wet nor too dry. True peat, however, 
handles easily and yields bountifully. 
As to whether or not our correspond- 
ent should apply muriate of potash to 
his peat land, can be determined only 
on experiment. 

As to just how our correspondent 
should handle the farm, composed 
mainly of peat soil, depends upon the 
system of farming he intends to fol- 
low. We would be tempted very much 
to put the land largely into corn and 
grass, avoiding growing small grains 





as much as possible. If there is any 
necessity for a large immediate re- 
turn, we would not be afraid to grow 
corn for several years in succession on 
this land, for it is very rich in nitro- 
gen and organic matter, and probably 
fairly rich in phosphorus. 





Tax On Forest Reservations 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I have about twenty acres of river 
bottom land which is subject to over- 
flow and is put to no other use (except 
as the stock run over it in the winter 
when pasturing the stalk field) than as 
timber land. I cut out the poorest 
trees for wood for my own use, with a 
view of having saw logs in the future. 
I am also planting trees on this land. 
Should I pay taxes on it? I had sup- 
posed that such land is exempt from 
taxation.” 

The Iowa law provides that a forest 
reservation shall contain not less than 
200 growing forest trees on each acre. 
If it contains less than this, the owner 
must plant enough forest trees to bring 
the total number up to 200 on each 
acre. Not more than one-fifth of the 
total number of trees in any forest res- 
ervation may be removed in any one 
year, except when they die naturally. 
Cattle and other live stock must not 
be permittéd to go on a forest reserva- 
tion. When these conditions are com- 
plied with, the law provides that for- 
est reservations shall be assessed on a 
taxable valuation of $1 per acre, and 
makes it the duty of the assessor to se- 
cure the facts with reference thereto 
by taking the sworn statement or af- 
firmation of the owner, and the assess- 
or makes a special report to the county 
auditor of all reservations made in his 
district. 

If our owner permits this forest plan- 
tation to be pastured by live stock, he 
would probably forfeit the tax exemp- 
tion. 
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The Irish Agricultural Orga- 
nization Society 


Mr. R. A. Anderson, the secretary of 

the Organization Society, is an alto- 
gether different type from Mr. Rus- 
He is a typical business man, 
sharp and incisive in manner, and im- 
presses you as being skeptical of all 
ideas unless they produce results. 

Sir Horace Plunkett, the president 
of the organization, and the man who 
has had more to do with it than any- 
one else, is not impressive. He is short 
in stature; his shoulders are sloping, 
and his voice is not very strong. This 
man who has strongly influenced the 
agricultural thought of the world, who 
has come in contact with thousands of 
men from different walks of life and 
diferent parts of the world, who has 
associated with the big men of the 
United Kingdom and of the United 
States, almost reminds one of a shy 
child. It is said of Sir Horace’s ad- 
dresses that although the matter con- 
tained in them is most excellent, the 
Manner of presentation is not of the 
most powerful sort. This is rather to 
be expected, for Sir Horace’s health 
has never been of the best. Probably 
itis in his writings that the best idea 
isto be had of the man. A book that 
is to be recommended to ali American 
farmers is his “The Rural Life Problem 
of the United States.” In this book he 
points out the great danger to America 
of her big cities. Because the activities 
of these cities are based on scientific 
Principles, and are organized to work 
on the most economical basis, and be- 
cause the cities offer the best chance 
for amusement and desirable occupa- 
tion, they have been depopulating the 
country. The shift to the town must 
be stopped, and the way to stop it is 
by the application of the motto, “Better 
farming, better business, and better 
living,’ And to Sir Horace Plunkett’s 
mind, the most important of these at 
Present is better business, and better 
Usiness will be realized through co- 
operation. Better farming follows at 
Once after better business and better 
living. 
one, motto of the Irish Agricultural 
Tganization Society has ‘been, “Better 


sell. 





BY HENRY A. WALLACE 


farming, better business, better liv- 
ing,” with the emphasis for the time 
being laid on better business. The 
idea from the first has been to divert 
some of the excessive profits of the 
middlemen into the pockets of the 
farmers by means of codperation. Nat- 
urally, there were certain merchants 
in Ireland who thought their interests 
were damaged by the organization, and 
they accused it of being an organiza- 
tion trading for profit, in that way hop- 
ing to arouse political prejudice against 
it. 

Fifieen years ago there was no de- 
partment of agriculture in Ireland, and 
the Organization Society in those days 
found it necessary to do educational 
work along technical and scientific ag- 
ricultural lines, such as our own na- 
tional and state departments of agri- 
culture perform. The work became 
too much for the organization after a 
time, and so Sir Horace Plunkett, at 
that time a member of parliament, 
working with other prominent Irish- 
men, secured the establishment of an 
Irish agricultural department. Until 
1907, Sir Horace Plunkett was the act- 
ing head of this new department. Nat- 
urally, the government department and 
the Irish Agricultural Organization So- 
ciety worked together beautifully dur- 
ing those years. Politics brought about 
Sir Horace’s retirement, and Mr. T. W. 
Russell (not the editor of the Irish 
Homestead) took his piace. From the 
first there was trouble. Under the old 
regime, the Organization Society had 
been receiving a subsidy from the gov- 
ernment department, in a manner sim- 
ilar to the way in which the English 
and Scotch codéperative societies re- 
ceive subsidies. This subsidy of some 
$15,000 or $20,000 was suddenly cut off 
by Mr. Russell, because he claimed 
that the I. A. O. S. was an association 
trading for profit, and therefore not 
eligible under government ruling. He 
moreover claimed that the organiza- 
tion dabbled in politics. Mr. Russell’s 
last claim was that if there was to be 
codperation, it should be under the 
supervision of the government. It was 
all a mixed-up affair, about which those 
most concerned do not care to talk. 
The one certain thing is that there 





has been a violent disagreement be- 
tween the government department of 
agriculture on the one hand and the I. 
A. O. S. on the other. The conclusion 
I arrive at from the whole mix-up is 
that there are some things which had 
best not be entrusted to the govern- 
ment, and codperation seems to be 
one of them. Self-help is the bottom 
principle of codperation, and naturally 
it must spring from below rather than 
from above. Along certain lines codp- 
erative movements may be rightly 
helped by the government, but for their 
life blood they must depend upon the 
farmers who make up the local codp- 
erative associations, and the organ- 
izers who direct the affairs of the cen- 
tral codperative association. In the 
very nature of things, it would seem 
impossible for a government depart- 
ment to come into such very intimate 
contact with a codperative organiza- 
tion. True it is that codperation has 
been greatly helped by continental 
governments. In English speaking 
countries, however, I would rather see 
coéperative movements spring up from 
the people rather than down from the 
government, 





Affiliated with the Irish Agricultural 
Organization Society, but separate 
from it, is the Irish Agricultural 
Wholesale Society, which handles ev- 
ery year about a million dollars’ worth 
of fertilizers, seed, groceries, feeding 
stuffs, machinery, and other things 
needed by farmers. Mr. Anderson gave 
me a letter to Mr. Smith, the manager 
of the Wholesale Society, and I had 
the pleasure of looking over the plant 
in Dublin. It appeared merely to be 
a big wholesale establishment, deal- 
ing in every imaginable thing needed 
by farmers. During the first half of 
1912, so Mr. Smith told me, they han- 
dled $300,000 worth of fertilizer, $60,- 
000 worth of seed, $26,000 worth of 
feeding stuffs, $14,000 worth of agri- 
cultural machinery, $35,000 worth of 
groceries, $11,000 worth of spraying 
material, and $8,000 worth of coal. The 
society was begun in 1897, and dufing 
the first seven years of its life had a 
hard fight for existence. Some of the 
greatest good of the society was done 





by lowering the cost of fertilizers. 
During the @arly years this amounted 
to from 50 to 100 per cent. Most of the 
ordering for the Wholesale Society is 
done by the local codperative agricul- 
tural or dairy societies, which in turn 
see that the products are distributed 
to their farmer members. The prices 
offered by the Wholesale Society are 
the lowest current wholesale prices, 
The local farmers, I judge, get their 
products slightly cheaper through the 
society than is possible through local 
dealers, but I suspect that they pay 
for a large part of the difference in 
the trouble to which they must go in 
ordering their stuff ahead of time. On 
the whole, it would seem, however, 
the most economical way for farmers 
to buy supplies, provided they are will- 
ing to give the time and attention nec- 
essary to keep the organization going. 

The Wholesale Society has four or- 
ganizers out on the road who are 
equipped with stereopticon views, and 
give talks. The Wholesale Society is 
doing good work, and when we in the 
corn belt get ready to codperate in the 
buying of fertilizers, seeds, groceries, 
etc., we should study closely their form 
of organization. They have made mis- 
takes which We might as well avoid. 

The Irish Agricultural Wholesale 
Society is buying for the farmers; the 
Irish Coéperative Agencies Society is 
selling for the farmers. This last or- 
ganization started twenty years ago, 
and has had a rather stormy existence. 
It has been supported only by a small 
part of the codperative dairies, and 
these have not been whole-hearted in 
their support. The early management 
was bad, and the capital with which 
the agency started was small. The 
few creameries supporting it used it 
as a market upon which they might 
dump their butter when no one else 
would take it. The agency went 
through much such an experience as 
the Codéperative Live Stock Commis- 
sion Company suffered several years 
ago in Chicago. But the Codperative 
Agencies Society managed to live, and 
is now doing a business of about $750,- 
000 annually. It is not nearly as big 
as it ought to be, but during the twen- 
ty years of its existence much has 
been learned .by which we should 
profit, 
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How Much Grain for Spring 
Pigs On Pasture 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Some months ago you stated that 
growing pigs on ordinary good pasture 
would require the following amounts 
of grain: In May for 50-pound pigs, 
1 pound daily, in July for 100-pound 
pigs, 2 pounds daily; and in August for 
140-pound pigs, 3 1-3 pounds daily. In 
a recent issue you say on good rape 
pasture to give pigs 4 pounds of grain 
daily. Your first article led me to feed 
2 pounds of grain daily per 100 pounds 
of live weight. Which is the correct 
amount?” 

The first recommendation was in 
amounts per pig, the second recom- 
mendation was in amounts per 100 
pounds of live weight. But even so 
there is some conflict. 

Among both practical farmers and 
experiment stations there is consider- 
able difference of opinion as to just 
how much grain should be fed spring 
pigs on pasture. For instance we no- 
tice that the Missouri Experiment Sta- 
tion recommends feeding 80 to 100- 
pound spring pigs during May 1.75 
pounds of grain daily; during June 2 
pounds of grain daily; during July 3 
pounds daily; and during August 4 or 
5 pounds. In extensive experiments at 
the Jowa Station we notice that they 
sometimes fed as low as 3.5 pounds of 
grain per 100 pounds of live weight, 
and other times they fed as high as 4.7 
pounds. 

Practical farmers sometimes feed 
but very little grain on pasture, espe- 
cially when corn is high. Their idea 
is to grow a framework of bone and 


muscle which they will fill out with 
fat during the fall and winter. 

We never intend our suggestions of 
amounts of feed for different kinds of 
stock to be arbitrary. The appetite 
and health of the animals being fed 
must always be the chief guide of the 
feeder. The suggestion of one pound 
of grain for 50-pound pigs, 2 pounds 
for 100-pound pigs, and 3 1-3 pounds 


for 140-pourd pigs we regard as rather 
low. Ordinarily we would aim to feed 
more nearly 4 pounds of grain per 100 
pounds of live weight. The exact 
amount which should be fed depends 
of course upon the quality of the pas- 
ture and the appetite of the pigs. 
Twelve parts of corn to one of tank- 
age makes an excellent grain mixture 
for spring pigs on pasture. Of this 
we would aim to feed all the pigs will 
clean up. If corn were unusually 
high, we might cut down the grain 
feed in order to induce them to eat 
more pasture. 


Sheep Feeding Problem 


A correspondent from the Sun River 
irrigation project in Montana writes: 

“I am located in an irrigated valley 
with large sheep ranges on the dry 
bench land. The valley raises alfalfa, 
oats and barley. Alfalfa sells at $6 
per ton; oats are 90 cents per hun- 
dred at threshing time. I have no 
price on barley, but it must average 
about the same as oats. Wheat sells 
for 60 cents per bushel. I am told 
that in the fall you can buy old ewes 
at 75 cents per head, thin from range 
conditions and raising lambs. Now, 
no feeding has been done here as yet. 
Can I buy these ewes, put them on al- 
falfa and one of the grains, and feed 
at a profit for 90 to 120 days? If so, 
what would be the best ration? How 
should I feed? Could whole grain be 
fed, or would I need a grinder Where 
would be the natural market from 
here? What have been the average 
prices for such stock during the last 
few years?” 

Western ewes sell on the Chicago 
market either as fat sheep or breed- 
ing ewes. As fat sheep, they gener- 
ally bring about 50 cents a hundred 
less than yearling wethers of corre- 
sponding quality. To sell as breeding 
ewes, they should be of fair breeding 
and preferably rich in the blood of 
one of the Down breeds. Good breeding 
ewes should be two or three years of 
age, have a full set of teeth, and an 
unspoiled udder. Breeding ewes do 
not need to be nearly so fat as would 
be necessary if they were selling in 
competition with yearling wethers, 
but they should be in at least fair 
condition. 

During recent years, breeding ewes 
have been selling for from 3 to 7 cents 
per pound, the average being around 4 











cents. During the same period, fat- 
tened ewes have been selling for from 
3 to 8 cents, the average being around 
5 cents. In a feed of 90 to 120 days, 
our correspondent should be able to 
put on thin ewes a gain of from 20 to 
30 pounds, and perhaps more if they 
are very thin. We would expect 120 
pounds of barley or wheat, and 200 
pounds of alfalfa to put on the aver- 
age ewe a gain of 30 pounds. It would 
seem that at the prices quoted, our 
correspondent should be able to get 
his thin ewes in shape at a feed out- 
lay of not more than $2. In his feed- 
ing operations, we would suggest that 
he depend mainly upon alfalfa hay, 
for at $6 a ton it is the cheapest feed 
he has. We would feed just enough 
oats, barley and wheat to bring them 
into fair condition. At the prices 
mentioned, there is not much differ- 
ence between the three grains, but we 
would be inclined to favor barley or 
wheat rather than oats. A mixture of 
equal parts would not be far wrong. 
If the ewes have good teeth, it will 
not be necessary to grind the grain. 

Our correspondent’s proposition ap- 
pears rather attractive. But before he 
goes into it, we suggest that he in- 
vestigate a number of things care- 
fully. In the first place, he must lo- 
cate the best market and learn the 
freight rates. We suspect that Chi- 
cago will be about as good as any 
place for him to ship, but advise him 
to carefully look into this matter for 
himself. _Success depends largely on 
the ability of our correspondent. He 
He must be a good judge of sheep, 
and must buy a uniform lot of fairly 
young ewes to start with. If he js fat- 
tening, he should try to get yearlings, 
and they should be of uniform quality 
and breeding. If he is buying the 
ewes to sell for breeding ewes, he 
should get well-bred stuff with good 
teeth and udders, and preferably two 
or three years of age. 





Straw as a Fertilizer 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have a forty-acre field that last 
year was in oats and is again this year. 
This year the oats are light and short 
of straw. We are just cutting them 
now. Most of the field has had very 
little manure in recent years. Two 
years ago it was in corn. The soil is 
gently rolling upland, but not sandy, 
and not as heavy soil as in the low- 
lands. What do you think of scatter- 
ing this year’s short straw all over the 
field and plowing it down for corn next 
year? We would plow deep.” 

Certainly it would be a good plan to 
put the straw back on this land. 
Pound for pound, straw has very much 
the same fertilizing value as manure. 
It contains even more plant food, but 
is not quite so quickly available. 

Such a rotation as our correspond- 
ent’s (corn, oats, oats, and corn) is one 
of the best yet devised by the corn belt 
farmer for wearing out soil fertility. 
Returning straw to the land will help 
some, but not anywhere nearly main- 
tain soil fertility. Clover should have 
been seeded with the oats this year. 
At any rate, our correspondent should, 
if he is serious, in his intentions of 
maintaining soil fertility, grow clover 
on this land once every four years end 
apply from ten to twenty tons of stable 
manure once every four years. 

If he feels it necessary to grow corn 
on this land next year, he will be do- 
ing some good by applying the straw 
and plowing deep. Really, a better 
scheme would be to use the straw for 
bedding and apply the manure. 


Spring Pig Problem 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“IT have 100 pigs three months old. 
There is dry corn, wheat middlings, 
and oats in front of them all the time. 
They have forty acres of clover pas- 
ture to run in, and there is running 
water about 200 feet from where they 
eat. Corn is worth 58%c per bushel, 
middlings $25.00 per ton, and oats 36c 
per bushel. Will it pay me to feed the 
middlings dry or in a slop?” 

Even with middlings as low as $25.00 
per ton, we are inclined to doubt if it 
would pay our correspondent to feed 
much of them to spring pigs on clover 
pasture. At present food prices good 
quality tankage or meat meal in the 
proportion of one part to twelve parts 
of corn is the cheapest feed for spring 
Pigs on clover pasture, 











Corn, middlings and oats are splen- 
did grains for spring pigs on clover. 
The only objection we have to them is 
the high price of the middlings and 
oats in proportion to their food value. 

How shall our correspondent feted 
his middlings? Nearly everyone uses 
middlings in a slop. The reason seems 
plain to us. Dry middlings form a 
rather pasty mass in the mouth and 
the hogs are likely to waste some of 
them. As long as middlings are being 
fed, we would certainly use a slop. We 
do not know of any definite experi- 
ments to back us up in this position. 


Barn Swallows 


A Minnesota boy writes: 

“Is the common barn swallow that 
builds mud nests a useful burd? Does 
it carry lice? My father says it does 
and wants my brother to tear down 
their nests. Do barn swallows eat 
flies and mosquitoes around the barn?” 

We suggest that this boy’s father 
watch barn swallows flying through 
the air. Is it possible that he has 
never noticed them darting here and 
there picking insects out of the air? 
Ornithologists (men who devote their 
lives to studying birds), working for 
the United States Government have 
opened the stomachs of many barn 
swallows. They have found in them 
mosquitoes, beetles, flying ants, and 
many other kinds of injurious insects. 

Swallows carry lice, but the lice are 
of a kind which causes no damage to 
anything else than swallows. Ento- 
mologists (men who devote their lives 
to studying insects) have determined 
this point while working for the United 
States Government. 

We think this boy and his father 
should be glad to have the barn swal- 
lows around the barn. 








Pure Breds and Crosses 


A Floyd county, Iowa, subscriber 
writes: 

“A discussion having arisen as to 
pure bred cattle, we would like to have 
you settle it for us. When a pure bred 
bull of one breed is bred to a pure 
bred cow of another breed, for ex- 
ample, an Angus bull on a Short-horn 
cow, would the calf be called a pure 
bred or a cross, or a pure-bred cross? 
Of course, we understand that the calf 
could not be registered, but what is 
the correct way to designate it if 
breeding?” 

Such a calf would be called a cross, 
and in case it was desired to desig- 
nate it more specifically, it would be 
called an Angus-Short-horn cross. The 
same term would be used in case only 
fhe bull should be pure bred. For 
example, a pure-bred Angus bull used 
on grade Short-horn cows would pro- 
duce calves which would commonly be 
called cross-breds, or Angus-Short- 
horn cross breds. 


For Better Schoolhouses 


In recent years some architects have 
adopted the plan of making pasteboard 
models of houses for their customers 
instead of depending upon the old-fash- 
foned drawings. The United States 
Bureau of Education has adapted this 
idea to schoolhouse construction, and 
Wwe understand is sending out on re- 
quest models of well constructed 
schoolhouses to school authorities who 
desire to build. These models are of 
pasteboard, and fold up flat, so that 
they can be sent easily through the 
mail. They have all of the features 
which experience has found desirable 
for modern, healthful schoolhouses, es- 
pecially adapted to rural schools. Any 
who may be interested in this matter 
can doubtless secure complete infor- 
mation by addressing a letter to the 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D.C. 


Limestone 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“I would like to know where to get 
limestone and how to apply it. What 
does it cost?” 

The big item of cost in buying lime- 
stone is the freight rate. For that 
reason, the place to buy it is the local 
problem. In most of the states of the 
corn belt, the experiment stations have 
located a number of quarries in differ- 
ent sections of the states. We sug- 
gest that our correspondent write his 
state experiment station and inquire 














—_____ 
of local lime dealers as to w 
ground limestone may be aon the 
should also write to the Illinois 
periment station at Urbana for Ciren 
lar No. 110, on Ground Limestone > 
Acid Soils. It tells all about the 
spreading of limestone, and Bives the 
names of a number of Illinois conce ~ 
furnishing limestone. In Illinoie 
ground lime rock costs about 60 7a 
a ton. 


White Clover for Hay - 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I would like to have your advice op 
the subject of cutting white clover for 
hay. It is on low land, about half Wild 
hay. Would white clover be as Z00d 
as red clover for hay?” 

White clover does not grow high 
enough to make much in the way of 
hay. We do not understand from oy, 
correspondent’s letter whether White 
clover is already growing on this lang 
or whether his question pertains 
sowing it. If the land is rather wet, a 
mixture of alsike and red clover woulg 
be better than anything else. If noth. 
ing is growing on this low land byt 
wild hay, sowing the clover early jp 
the spring, disking it in as well as 
possible, and pasturing closely, wil) 
soon enable the clover to run out the 
wild hay. 








Poisoning Rats 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“We have many rats around our farm 
buildings. What shall we feed them to 
kill them?” 

From time to time good rat poi- 
sons are advertised in Wallaces’ Farm- 
er. They are convenient to use and 
give good results. Strychnia sulphate 
is a good rat poison which may be 
bought at almost any drug store. An 
easy way to use the strychnine is to 
put a few of the chrystals in toasted 
cheese, sausage, or raw meat, and then 
place the poisoned bait in the runs 
where rats may get at it. 

It is not a good plan to poison rats 
in the house because of the odor which 
results if the animals do not escape to 
the open. Poisoning with barium car- 
bonate and with phosphorus may cause 
rats to leave the house before dying, 
but there is danger of a bad odor re- 
sulting from the use of any poison In 
using rat poison the greatest pains 
should be taken that domestic animals 
will not be the victims of the poisoned 
bait. 





Charcoal Making 


A correspondent writes: 

“Can you tell me how to make good 
charcoal from cobs?” 

All there is to making charcoal is 
to let cobs or wood smoulder away 
from contact with air. The practical 
method is to arrange a pit so that it 
may be covered over with sheet iron 
so as to keep out air. Usually boards 
and dirt are put on top of the sheet 
iron so as to cover up all cracks. The 
pit may be made almost any dimen- 
sions, but four feet deep, four feet 
wide, and ten feet long will do very 
nicely on the average farm. In such 
a pit charcoal is easily made by start- 
ing a fire in the bottom and adding 
cobs or wood as soon as they will 
catch fire. After the pit is nearly full 
and the mass is nicely on fire, the 
sheet iron should be put on top and 
all cracks covered so as to keep out 
air. After half a day’s smouldering, 
the charcoal should be ready. 

Charcoal should be kept before hogs 
at all times. Mixed with finely ground 
bone, lime, and salt, it makes one of 
the very best tonics. 


The Shallow Well 


The chemists of the Indiana State 
Board of Health have analyzed water 
from 5,000 shallow wells; over 5 per 
cent of the samples were contaml 
nated. ’ 

It is impossible to tell by tasting 
water whether or not it is fit to drink. 
Some of the clearest, coolest, and best 
tasting water we ever drank proved © 
be polluted. If the family becomes 
more or less affected with chronic 
cases of stomach trouble, or other dis 
eases, we would suggest careful - 
amination of the shallow well. Se® 
a sample of the water to a state cbem- 
ist for analysis. 
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‘Tohn Deere Spreader’ 


The Spreader with the 
Beater on the Axle 





The Low Down Spreader With 
The Big Drive Wheels 


The main reason why the demand for John 
Deere Spreaders has been greater than those 
interested in the spreader business thought pos- 
sible, is because the John Deere Spreader ia 
built the way you would build a manurespreader, 
to suit your own requirements, 

What You Want 

Here’s your chance to get exactly what 
you want in a manure spreader. 

One that is easy to load, light for your 
horses, free from constant repairing, and 
one that will last as long as you think it 
ought to. 

What You Get 

With a John Deere Spreader you get 8 
low down Spreader in which the advantage 
of big drive wheels is not sacrificed for the 
low down feature, 

You get a spreader that is easy for your 
horses because it has these big drive wheels 
together with roller bearings, few parts, 
the fact that the center of the load is com- 
paratively near the horses and the load 
evenly distributed over all four wheels. 

There are no clutches to get out of order, 
no chains to give trouble, no adjustments 
necessary. 

Built with a steel frame, securely braced 
like modern railway bridges, it is very strong 
and durable. 

Why You Get These Things 

Mounting the beater on the axle makes 
all these things possible in the John Deere 
Spreader. 

It does away with some two hundred 
———. parts. It makes the spreader 
low down. It permits the use of big drive 
wheels. It does away with clutches, chains 
and adjustments, It puts all the strain and 
stress of spreader on the rear axle, where 
it belongs, not on the sides and frame of 
the spreader. 2 

It does a lot of other good things, too. 
They are fully illustrated and described in 
our new spreader book, 

Get This Spreader Book 

It tells how the John Deere Spreader is 
made and why it is made that way. It 
contains illustrations of the working — 
and colored pictures of the John Deere 
Spreader in the field. It also has valuable 
information in regard to storing, handling 
and applying manure to the land. 

Get one of these books free, by asking us 
for our spreader book, Y 28. 


John Deere Plow Company 
Moline, Illinois 

















THE DODGE 
GRAIN SIN 


| Made of Heavy Iron 
" and Not Light Steel 


Built in sizes from 500 to 2,000 bus. 

Fire, Rat, Weather and Burglar Proof. 

Built to hold Seeds, Flax and Small 
Grain, 

Write for Grain Bin Catalog and Prices. 


FORT DODGE CULVERT COMPANY 
CHICAGO =» FORT DODGE —s SIOUX CITY 


Address communications to Fort Dodge, Ia. 

















WEBER 


FOUR-CYLINDER, 35 H. P. 










The sensation of the } 
century. Backed by pd 
Weber’s 30 year’s repu- 5 - 
tation. New Model. 35 Horse-Power. Lightest, 
Strongest, most efficient Tractor made. A come 
blete power plant. 


SAVE $1,000.00 


A wonderful price revolution. Tractor will pay 

er itself the first season. FREE TRIAL. Full 

actory guarantee. Write quick for illustrated 
k and amazing price offer. 

pe AMERICAN GAS ENGINE Co., 
pt. 351. Kansas City, Mo. 








cute and throws in piles on har 
vester or winrows, Man and horse 
Bind cutsand shocks equal with a Corn 
aa er. Soldin every state. Price 620.00..W.H. BUXTON 
an ohnstown, Ohio, writes: ‘‘The Harvester has proven 
thy claim forit; the Harvester saved me over @25in 
rs Tlast year’s corn cutting. I cut over 600 shocks 
ill make 4 bushels corn to a shock.”” Testimonials an 
pa free, showing picturesof harvester, Address 
W PROCESS MFG. CO., SALINA, KANSAS. 


e Attachment with Corn Harvester 





A Big Feeding Establishment 


In Jackson county, of eastern Iowa, 
is one of the big cattle feeding estab- 
lishments of the state. Here Mr. A. 
Hurst, his father and his brothers, 


feed out several hundred head of cat- 
tle each year. The accompanying cut 
gives a general idea of the construc- 
tion of one of their two big barns. 
They are built on a limestone hillside 
in such a way that the drainage is 
perfect. At the end of each barn is a 
20x40-foot silo. A silage carrier brings 
the silage to the feed racks which run 
lengthwise of the shed. The feed 
troughs are bottomed with sheet iron 
so that silage and grain can be fed in 
them without loss. 

The part of the barn which is en- 





tonseed meal, hay and a little corn, 
and had been on full feed on grass for 
only a couple of months. 

In the feed room it was interesting 
to notice that: the corn was mostly 
ground into corn and cob meal. Mr. 
Hurst, the father of the boys, thinks 
corn and cob meal better than either 
shelled corn or ear corn, especially in 
the spring of the year when cattle are 
being shifted to grass. He thinks that 
the cobs serve to prevent looseness of 
the bowels, and that there is soda or 
some other ingredient in them which 
serves as a tonic. 

The Hurst establishment is rapidly 
being brought to up-to-date condition 
in every respect. Water is being piped 
to the various buildings. Cement con- 








Well arranged cattle feeding barn. 


closed, as seen in the picture, is mere- 
ly a hay mow. Down the middle of 
the hay mow longitudinally runs a con- 
tinuous hay chute to the feed racks 
below. 

There is a little room right next the 
silo as it joins the barn. It was 
found convenient last winter to put 
the cottonseed meal here. Much time 
was saved by mixing the cottonseed 
meal with the silage just as it was 
thrown from the silo. Everything con- 
sidered, a more conveniently arranged 
barn for the winter feeding of cattle 
can hardly be imagined. 

In the feed lot ready to be shipped 
the next day were seventy head of as 
fine fat steers as one often lays eyes 
on. They had been brought through 
the winter mainly on corn silage, cot- 





struction is constantly being substi- 
tuted for wood. There is an interest- 
ing hog house with cement floor and 
cement paved lot. 

Are the Hursts making money on 
their feeding operations? It is rather 
doubtful if they could definitely an- 
swer that question. They are doing 
a big lime business in addition to cat- 
tle feeding. It is to be expected, how- 
ever, that they are making a good 
thing on their cattle, for they handle 
large numbers every year, and keep at 
it year in and year out. A small farm- 
er makes the mistake of going into 
cattle feeding only when he thinks it 
will pay him, and in this way gets 
caught. It is the big feeder who dis- 
plays true wisdom by keeping up the 
business year after year. 





Eighty Iowa Acres Enough 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I am one of the fellows that got Da- 
kota big farms in my head, so up to 
Dakota I went, and sunk around $3,000 
in one of those great farms the sun 
always shines on and the rain never 
comes on, only when it is too late to 
do any good. Back to good Iowa I 
came, and hereafter when I have any 
extra money to invest in land, I will 
invest it in Iowa. Eighty acres of good 
Iowa land will beat any half section 
of Dakota land. 

I will give you my experience on an 
eighty-acre farm. I raise corn, clover 
and timothy, and oats, and try to have 
thirty acres of corn, twenty acres of 
oats, twenty acres of meadow, and the 
balance in hog pasture and barn and 
house yard. My stock is principally 
hogs. I keep twelve to fourteen brood 
sows. These sows farrowed this year 
in March, and ten sows farrowed sixty- 
five pigs. I have three milk cows and 
six calves, six head of horses, and 
about 150 hens. I hire pasture for the 
calves and colts in the summer time. 
I raise corn enough so that I have not 
had to buy for the last two years. 
What oats and hay I do not use, I sell. 

I find plenty to do an an eighty acre 
farm, but do not have to have hired 
help all the time, and can hire what 
extra help I need by the day. Our 
chickens pay us the most profit fer the 
care and expense they are to us. Our 
hogs are our money-making Jive stock, 
and we market them as soon as we 
can make them weigh 260 to 2650 





pounds. We milk from three to four 
cows, raise the calves by hand, sell 
the steer calves when one year old, 
and keep the heifer calves. We have 
three draft mares and one draft geld- 
ing and one all-around team, mostly 
for driving. These draft mares gener- 
ally raise two colts a year, which we 
sell at one year of age. The only 
trouble is there is hardly enough pas- 
ture at all times. After haying, we 
have plenty. 

I sometimes buy cattle or colts, and 
keep them a short time, and then sell 
them. I have never lost money buy- 
ing young cattle or colts, only when 
they take sick and die. I live in a 
neighborhood where there are some 
large farms, and I know of two farms 
where they waste enough to almost 
feed my stock. The trouble these fel- 
lows have in keeping hired men is a 
great source of annoyance, and their 
poor wives can not get help in the 
house. No large farms for me! Bet- 
ter farm one acre right than to try to 
farm three acres. 

I know men and their wives on large 
farms who have so much work that 
they never have time to rest on Sun- 
day as they should. They are too tired 
to go to church, and when Sunday 


comes, they have the barn to clean out | 


and the pasture fence to staple, and 
several odd jobs they call Sunday 
chores. I am too fat to go through life 
that fast every day. 

A. B, 


Iowa. 














This Machine Will Earn 
$15 to $18 A Day ForYou 


As @ good, sound business investment— 
something that will net you a daily dividend 
of from $15 to $18, you couldn't find a better 
proposition than the 


BUCKEYE 
Traction Ditcher 


Farmers no longer need any argument as 
to the advantages of well tiled land. They 


are looking for men to dig their ditches—men 
who can do the work better and faster than 
by the old fashioned, hand labor method. 
The man who owns a Buckeye ean easily 
line up enough work to keep him busy 9 to 10 
months in the year. The Buckeye is good for 
100 to 150 rods a day—it digs ditches that are 
clean cut, uniform size and perfect to grade. 


Hundreds of men are making large 
yearly incomes with this machine and 
if you want to know how they got 
their start, write for catalog ‘‘2.”’ 


The Buckeye Traction Ditcher Co. 


FINDLAY, OHIO 
a J 


Queen Cupola 

















On Free Trial. 


PAY WHEN YOU ARE SATISFIED 


Prove to yourself at our risk that this cupola 
















will ventilate your harn and keep yourg 
stock healthy. Made of galvanized steel 
Handsomer, cheaper and better than 
wood. 


QUEEN CUPOLAS HAVE BEEN 
Giving Satisfaction for 15 Years 
They are no experiment. Thousands #f}% 

now in use, and recognized by all as @ 

the most perfect cupola on the market. 


Proof Against Rain, Snow __f 
or Nesting Birds 
The best way to get rid of bird 


hay. Needsno painting or repairs, 
lasts a lifetime. Gold Leaf Vane Free 
with each cupola. Boy can put up. 
Write For Free Catalog and 
Free Trial Offer. 

Just send your name and 
address. We will send cata- 
log, prices and full particulars “Ss 
about 30-day Free Trial offer. Betis 
Do it now. =e? 


QUEEN CUPOLACO. 
320 Peck St., Cresco, la. 
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CONCRETE TANK 
Se $ Ite mess. V6 
NE ey aegis 
Build It Yourself In a Day 
A re-inforced concrete tank built with 
Lock-Form will last forever. Lock-Form 
is proper re-inforcement and form in one. 
On an off-day you can build the perfect 
tank—no cracks, no rust—less cost than any 
other tank made. Free booklet tells how 
you can build re-inforced concrete TANKS, 
SILOS and GRAIN BINS. 
The Edwards Metal Structures Companye 
1205 _ West 28th St, Kansas City, Mo. 


Save Work, 
Time, Money 


By using ourlow down 


steel whee c Handy Wagons 


saves high lifting, lighten 
draft, don’t rut roads. Spokes 
don’t loosen—wheels don’t dry out or rot, 
Write for free book on Wagons and Wheels, 


Electric Wheel Co., 55 Elm Street, Quincy, il, 
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RE-INFORCED 






































Running Water 


in House and Barn at even 


temperature Winter or Sum- Wy, 
man 


Cost. 
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mer at Small 





Aermotor Co., 1144 § Camppbel! Av , Chicago 
Aermotor Co., 7d and Madison Streets, Oakland: Cat 
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Yellow Alfalfa 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I note in your issue of June 13th, un- 
der the general topic, “Alfalfa Quer- 
ies,” a Missouri correspondent de- 
scribes “yellow alfalfa.” 

Last season I found three or four 
fields of alfalfa in Pettis county, Mis- 


souri, in the condition described, and 
my investigations led me to believe 
that our trouble was due chiefly to 
leaf hoppers. These are little insects, 
some are green and some brown, and 
they apparently suck the juice from 
the leaves and seem to poison them, 
as the leaves turn a sort of reddish 
brown and die. The remedy that we 
applied with perfect satisfaction was 
to mow the alfalfa when this condition 
Was seen, as it was on the second crop 
in Pettis county, and immediately put 
the disk on, or the harrow, and work 
the ground thoroughly. One of these 
fields, in addition to this, we put on 
ground limestone; on another ground 
limestone and manure, and a third had 
no other treatment than the disk. The 
third cuttings, or those that followed 
this treatment were as fine as one 
would want to see, with no indications 
whatever of the trouble. 

Lack of manure, lack of lime, and 
lack of drainage will often cause yel- 
low alfalfa, but many times the tiny 
insect described is the mischief maker. 

8S. M. JORDAN. 

Missouri. 


One Hundred Million for 
a Fad 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I spent last winter in California, 
looking things over. It is claimed that 
100,000 Iowa people have moved there. 
Allowing $1,000 to an individual, which 
seems to be a reasonable estimate, that 


means an enormous sum taken out of 
Iowa. Many people there are in want. 
It is estimated that there is an army 
of unemployed on the western coast of 
at least 300,000. San Diego gives em- 
ployment to 500 men for 50 cents a day 
and their board. California is no place 
for unskilled labor, which mist com- 
pete with Mexicans, Japs and Chinese. 
Many of the Iowa people are well-to- 
do, and are drawing revenues from 
their Iowa farms. 

California has two great industries— 
taking care of suckers, and land agen- 
cies. There are 4,000 real estate agents 
in Los Angeles alone, all of them hun- 
ery. It is a land where real estate 
agents grow on trees, and you hear the 
cooings borne on every breeze. Iowa 
is agriculturally the best state in the 
Union, and her citizens should feel 
proud of her. To see such a tremen- 
dous army moving away is a great 
grief. California is the most pitiful 
and pathetic land I ever saw. Millions 
of acres are begging for water. and are 
not able to get it. It rains one month 
and is dry eleven months. You can 
not get an acre of ground, well located, 
with good water rights, for much less 
than one to two thousand dollars. An 
acre in Iowa is as good as an acre in 
California. Iowa citizens should come 
to realize this, stop the drift away from 
the state, and build up the state. One 
hundred million dollars put into im- 
provements at home would make it in- 
finitely better than California in every 
respect. 

Years ago most of the Iowa settlers 
Were poor. Iowa has made them rich. 
They take the money which the gener- 
ous state has given them and run away 
with it. They run away from their ob- 
ligations to the state and leave their 
farms to run down. Let the prosperous 
farmer spend his money on his own 
farm. He can have a house with al) 
modern improvements, an automobile, 
and all the comforts of the age. Let 
him live on his farm and among his 
old neighbors, and keep things up. 
Boom Iowa as they boom California. 
If Iowa people would do this, they 
would be amazed at the results. If the 
Iowa farmer would stay by his farm 
and grow with modern progress, he 
should double the producing capacity 
of his land. He should keep up schools 
and churches instead of letting things 
go to rack and ruin. In California, all 
the cry is water, and the cry is grow- 
ing in volume as more land is brought 
under cultivation. In Iowa the Lord 





ing for it. Iowa people should be loyal 
to their own state. 
C .S. HARRISON. 
Nebraska. 


Siloing Frosted Corn 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your sisue of March 21st, an IIli- 
nois correspondent relates his experi- 
ence with putting frosted corn into a 
silo, saying that the silage for eight 
or ten inches around the sides and to 
a depth of twelve feet was a total loss. 
If he had turned a half-inch stream of 
water into the blower when he was 
filling the silo, I do not think he would 
have had such a serious loss. I filled 
a 12x32 fir stave silo last fall with corn 
that was not only badly frosted, but 
also stood in the field for ten days 
after the freeze before it was cut and 
put into the silo. Practically all the 
moisture that the corn contained was 
in the heavier portions of the stalks. 
The tips of the stalks were dead and 
dry, and the leaves were so dry that 
they broke off badly in handling. 

We ran a half-inch stream of water 
into the blower all the time that the 
silo was being filled, and increased it 
to a three-quarter inch stream for the 
last two or three feet at the top. I 
also was very careful in filling to see 
that the silage was distributed evenly 
all around the silo, keeping the out- 
side next the wall just a little higher 
than the center, and had three men 
tramping all the time, and also tramped 
it for half an hour every day for a 
week after the silo was filled. 

With the exception of three or four 
inches on the top, which always spoils, 
I do not think I have had 100 pounds 
of spoiled silage in the whole mass, 
and I have fed three-fourths of it. 

The silage comes out just as bright 
as it was the day it went into the silo. 
It has not changed color a particle, 
and smells good enough for human 
consumption, almost. 

So far as feeding value is concerned, 
I can not see any difference between 
this and silage put up out of unfrosted 
corn. My cattle eat it greedily, and 
are fat and sleek. In fact, I do not 
believe I ever had cattle do any better 
than they have done on this silage 
made from frozen corn. 

L. L. WOODS. 

Poweshiek County, Iowa. 








Automobile Insurance by 
Mutual Companies 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

This question has come up in my 
mind a great many times in the past 
three years, and consequently I have 
considered it very much—that is, the 
loss by fire and the origin of same. I 
find comparatively few losses of auto- 
mobiles by fire, and I think county mu- 
tuals that have $3,000,000 worth of 
risks can safely take on automobile in- 
surance. 

Of course, they may burn if a leak 
in the gasoline tank or pipes has been 
allowed to go unrepaired, and so is a 
barn apt to catch on fire from sponton- 
eous combustion if from some cause or 
another the feed has been piled into 
the mow in an improper condition, or 
there may be trouble from the explo- 
sion of a lantern which has not had 
proper care in keep it clean; likewise 
a house with a faulty chimney. Elimi- 
nate carelessness, and thereby avoid 
losses. 

The secret to successful insurance in 
mutual associations is good moral risks 
—and if a farmer is of a good moral 
character and has a thorough knowl- 
edge of the dangers connected with the 
property he wishes insured, I say he is 
worthy of protection, let the loss come 
when it will. In writing insurance on 
automobiles, I think policies should be 
written for not longer than one year at 
a time, and as this is a new business, I 
would charge the highest rate charged 
on any property insured by the asso- 
ciation, or double the rate charged on 
dwellings and barns; also have a sep- 
arate building for the auto. This build- 
ing should be well ventilated, so as to 
avoid accumulation of gas in case of 
leaks, which seem bound to occur, al- 
though these should be particularly 
guarded against, thus eliminating the 
danger. 

I can remember that ten years ago, 
in Iowa, mutual associations were hesi- 
tant about insuring gasoline engines, 
and also in allowing the use of gasoline 





gives good irrigation and charges noth- 


stoves, and I dare say the danger of fire 





from autos is no greater than from 
gasoline engines or gasoline stoves. 
T. H. SCHRECKNECHT. 
California. 


Remarks: Our columns are open to 
a discussion of this subject by those 
who are interested in mutual insur- 
ance. We venture this suggestion, that 
mutual insurance has grown up through 
the codperation of those who have the 
same sort of property at risk and sub- 
ject to the same sort of risk. Hence, 
we have farmers’ mutuals, merchants’ 
mutuals, millers’ mutuals, etc. In all 
these cases, the members have about 
the same kind of property, and it is 
exposed to about the same risk of fire. 
But is it good underwriting for a farm- 
ers’ mutual fire insurance company to 
take on automobiles owned by a few 
of its members ?—KEditor. 





Brigand Stock 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In every neighborhood there is sure 
to be one or more farmers wilfully 
careless of the property rights of oth- 
ers. Knowing that they have no fences 
worthy of the name, they turn out cat- 
tle, horses, hogs, etc., to get a living 
where they can pick it, regardless of 
boundaries. The busy farmer is an- 
noyed to find that straying horses or 
cows have invaded his cornfield during 
the night, or in his absence; and utterly 
ruined part of it; or he sees strange 
hogs rooting up his prize potatoes or 
wandering turkeys have devastated his 
tomato or cabbage patch, leaving ruin 
in their train, after all his hard work! 
What is he to do about it? The owner 
is a good neighbor, and he doesn’t 
Want to start a quarrel. He knows 
well that at the first word, the other 
man will get angry, refuse to curb his 
wandering stock, and cherish ill-feel- 
ings toward him. He won’t go to law 
about it, for he would get nothing but 
worry, costs and enmity. Still, it does 
exasperate him to think of all that 
fine, promising truck eaten up or 
ruined by a neighbor’s stock, that he 
has tried in vain to keep out. He pos- 
itively will not hurt the stock, and he 
won’t quarrel; and so he breaks the 
law about language, and let’s it go at 
that; and the owner of the robber 
stock winks the other eye, and de- 
plores the damage loudly, and never 
pays one cent damage or keeps up his 
stock. But if a neighbor’s stock gets 
into his growing crops. Oh, my! Then 
you see fireworks, and hear things. 
The chip is on the other shoulder then! 

Now, every right-minded farmer 
keeps his stock on his own land, or 
willingly pays damage for trespass; 
but what are you going to do with the 
farmer who will not, or pretends that 
he can not keep his roguish stock at 
home? No one wants his ill-will, and 
yet he pays no attention to complaints. 

I can not raise turkeys, because I 
am too close to the lines of three other 
farms; yet in the past, turkeys, guin- 
eas, hogs, pigs, horses and cows have 
played more havoc all around my gar- 
den and farm; and the owners never 
even apologized for the intrusion. 

CLIFFORD E. DAVIS. 





Sweet Clover Experience 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

For the benefit of those interested in 
sweet clover, I will give my experi- 
ence. In the spring of 1912 I sowed 
eight acres of oats, at the rate of one 
and one-half bushels per acre. I fol- 
lowed with 100 pounds of unhulled 
sweet clover and harrowed it in. This 
spring I turned eight head of cattle on 
this sweet clover. I should have put in 
twenty head. It will not bloat and it 
does not affect the taste of the milk 


in the least. 
J. E. FORNEY. 
Fremont Co., Iowa. 





Information Wanted 


A Nebraska subscriber writes that 
he wishes to rent his farm to one of 
his sons who is living at home, and 
wants to know what would be an equi- 
table arrangement. The father fur- 
nishes the land, the horses, the farm 
implements, and the feed for the 
horses the first year, and boards his 
son and the extra help. He wants to 
know what share each should have 
under such an arrangement. We are 
receiving a number of letters on this 
general subject of partnership farm. 





ing. No doubt there are many 
of Wallaces’ Farmer who have 
out a satisfactory basis for such Part 
nerships, and we are very anxious na 
hear from them, with full information 
concerning arrangements which have 
proved satisfactory. Copies of parte 
nership agreements and leases Would 
be appreciated. 


readers 
Worked 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“Will you please tell me about what 
wages a man should receive for mMan- 
aging a stock farm where there are 
twenty-five head of dairy cows, forty 
to fifty head of young steers, and two 
or three car loads of hogs put on the 
market each year? The farm has one 
hundred acres of land in cultivation 
and two hundred acres of pasture 
The man will not be furnished a house 
or anything else, and he will have 
most of the buying and selling of the 
stock.” 


Will some of the readers of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer who know tell me 
whether it is advisable to mix some 
sorghum cane with the fodder put into 
a silo, and what per cent should the 
cane be ripe? Also in planting corn 
for silo is it best to plant thick so the 
stalks will not grow too large, or thin- 
ner, so there may be larger ears de- 
veloped on the stalk? 


Nebraska. T. M. ELDER. 








The Famous Gade 
Air Cooler ™" 


THAT 
BREATHES” 
will be on exhibit at the IOWA STATE 
FAIR. Don't fail to call at our large ex- 
hibit and look our complete line over. We 
want to show you the only successfal 
Air Cooled Engine made. 


The Gade is Cheapest Because 
It Lasts Longest 


= 


= 


Sizes 14 to 12 H. P. 
Real five-year guarantee. 33: % 
saving on fuel. 


a GADE BROS. MFG. CO. 
166 lowa Street, lowa Falls, fowa 


ALFALFA 


SOW ONLY 
ROYAL QUALITY, KANSAS GROWN 


Non-Irrigated New Crop 


SEED 


OVER 99 PER CENT PURE. 
If your dealer does not handle it, write us for 
Samples and Prices. 


RUDY-PATRICK SEED CO., 


1312 W. Eighth Street, Kansas City, Mo, 


ECONOMY STOVE LID 


(FOR COOK STOVE OR RANGE) 
¥ 
SAVES (UNincessaky HEAT 
25c by mail, postpaid 
ECONOMY STOVE LID, Norton, Has. 


WHEAT sere semestt tienen ete 
Tue Cement Workers 
Hanp Boox 


-OR.. 


The Uses of Cement on The Farm 


STANDARD WORK on the subject. Over 
400,000 copies have been sold. Written by 
an expert who for 20 years was practical worker 
in cement. It gives plain, practical, explicit 
directions how to make anything from cement on 
the farm, from a modern home to garden walks. 
It gives all possible formulas for mixing cement. 
Its directions are so plain that any one can under- 
stand them. Some of the subjects are composl- 
tien and mixing of mortars and cements, parts 
of cement and sand to be used, practical direc 
tions. Tells how to make foundations, walls, 
floors, ceilings, partitions, walks, drives, curd- 
ing, fence posts, cisterns, reservoirs, grave 
vaults, culverts, eteps, buflding blocks, troughs. 
tanks, chimney tops, sewers, cow stalls, poultly 
houses, sflos, etc. 4 in 
100 closely printed pages, stoutly boun : 
cloth. Price 50 cents a copy, postpaid. ne 
copy today and you will say it is the best inves 
ment you ever made. Address all orders to 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, love | 
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a 
‘cating With Hydrocy- 
so Acid Gas 


owa correspondent writes: 
t spring you had an article in 
Farmer about killing bedbugs with 
: ide of potassium put in a paper 
« and dropped into water, after the 
was closed up tight. I would like 
mxnow if this would work with chick- 
mites. My hen house is plastered, 
- with very little trouble can be 
ade as tight as a house. I want to 
“ this treatment on the mites if you 
oA give it to me or tell me where to 


bot sdrocyanic acid gas will kill any 
jiving thing. It is so deadly that we 
recommend its use only by the most 
reful people. A few breaths of it 
“a sometimes enough to destroy hu- 
’ One fumigation with hydro- 
evanic acid gas will certainly ‘Kill the 
mites, but it will not kill the mite eggs. 
There is a chance therefore that the 
mites will reappear again in ten or 
ffteen days because of those which 
have hatched out in the meantime 
from the eggs. : 

For every 100 cubic feet of space 
which is to be fumigated with hydro- 
cyvanic acid gas, use one ounce, by 
yeight, of 98 per cent pure cyanide of 
potassium, two ounces, by measure, of 
commercial sulphuric acid, and four 
ounces, by measure, of water. First 
put the water in a large earthenware 
pot or jar; then add the sulphuric 
acid; and then after everything else is 
jn readiness, drop in the cyanide of 
potassium. The best plan is to see 
that the cyanide is broken up into 
small lumps and then drop it into the 
water while still in the paper bag. In 
this way it is possible to get out of the 
room and close the door tightly before 
the acid begins to set free the hydro- 
cvanic gas. The paper of the bag 
should be rather soft so that the acid 
will have no difficulty in eating it away 
and getting at the cyanide. The room 
which is to be fumigated should be 
tightly closed for at least an hour and 
a half. It may then be aired by open- 
ing up from the outside. No one should 
enter thé room for at least an hour 
longer. 

A careful person may use the hydro- 
cyanic acid gas fumigation with safety. 
It must be remembered that both the 
hydrocyanic acid gas and the cyanide 
of potassium are deadly poison. 


An I 
“Las 


man life. 





Winter Wheat Questions 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“We are tiling some slough land, 
part of which has not been farmed for 
from ten to twenty years because it 
was so wet. Will fall wheat do well 
on such land as this, or would it be 
better to put it in corn? If wheat is 
better, how should it be put in?” 

It is doubtful whether our corre- 
spondent can work up a sufficiently 
good seed bed for winter wheat this 
fall. We infer from his letter that the 
land is not yet all tiled, and that none 
of itis plowed. This land would prob- 
ably grow excellent wheat after it is 
subdued, but wheat demands a well 
prepared seed bed, firm below and mel- 
low above, and it is very doubtful 
whether such a seed bed can be pre- 
pared on this land this fall. We are in- 
clined to think our correspondent 
would do better to plow this as late as 
possible before the ground freezes wp, 
let the freezing and thawing of win- 
ter help pulverize it, disk it well next 
spring and put it in corn. He can fol- 
low the corn with fall wheat if he de- 
sires, or take two crops of corn in 
order to thoroughly subdue the land 
and then follow with fall wheat. 





An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I would like to know what your ex- 
Perience has been in piowing clover 
sod for fall wheat, and also in plowing 
timothy sod for the same purpose. I 
have a small piece of timothy sod 
Which I put in wheat a year ago, and 
It has not proved very successful.” 

As a rule it is not advisable to put 
Winter wheat on sod plowed the same 
year, for the reasons indicated in our 
aiswer to the preceding correspond- 
ent. Winter wheat needs a first class 
bed bed. The corn field gives this 
With the least work. The cultivation 
of the corn during the season, if it has 
been well done, is exactly the kind of 
Preparation needed for the seed bed 
or fall wheat. If winter wheat is put 
on ground plowed the samie year, it 





should be stubble ground and enough 
work should be put on it to work it 
down and make it compact below. If 
our readers will keep in mind this 
simple requirement concerning the 
seed bed for wheat they will have 
better crops. 


Stallion With Side Bone 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“A neighbor has a Percheron stallion 
which the examining veterinarian 
passed as unsound. He has what the 
veterinarian calls a side bone or ring 
bone. Our local veterinarian, a man 
who has practiced for a long time, says 
it is not, and that the stallion is sound. 
If I understand the law as I read it, no 
mention is made of side bone being an 
unsoundness. I am breeding my mares 
to this horse and get very good colts. 
How about the appeal in such cases? 
If a man breeds pure bred mares to 
this stallion, and if the appeal goes 
against him, can the colt of this mat- 
ing be registered?” 

Under the Iowa law, the presence of 
a side bone does not disqualify the 
stallion, but the certificate, and every 
advertisement, shall state in large type 
that the stallion is unsound and has a 








side bone. If, however, the trouble is 
a ring bone, that disqualifies the stal- 
lion for public service in this state, 
and no certificate will be issued. If 
there is some doubt in this matter, the 
owner of the stallion should appeal to 
the State Board of Agriculture for an- 
other examination. 

The verdict of the veterinarian as to 
the soundness or unsoundness of the 
stallion has no bearing whatsoever on 
the right of the colts to be registered. 
If the stallion is registered, and the 
mare is registered, the colt can be reg- 
istered, no matter whether the stallion 
be licensed or not. 





Ground Rye for Pigs 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I have been feeding soaked corn 
and tankage to my spring pigs, and 
they have made a good growth. Now 
I wish to feed them ground rye in con- 
nection with corn and tankage. Please 
tell me in what proportion the rye 
should be mixed to make a proper ra- 
tion. These shotes will weigh about 
seventy pounds, and have the run of 
a mixed pasture of clover, timothy and 
blue grass.” 

Ground rye has about the same feed- 





ing value as corn, although it is gen- 
erally ranked as not quite so good, 
pound for pound. Pigs do not like it 
quite so well as corn. We do not care 
to give our correspondent exact advice 
without knowing prices of feeds, but 
suggest that he use a feed mixture of 
about eight parts of corn, three parts 
of ground rye, and one part of tank- 
age. This should make about the right 
ration for seventy-pound pigs on mixed 
pasture. 





Hogs On Shares 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“IT have a neighbor who has more 
immune sows than he can take care of, 
and he wishes me to rent some of 
them, or take them on shares. I would 
like to know what per cent of the pigs 
I should get at weaning time.” 

The customary arrangement is for 
the owner of the sows to breed them 
and deliver them safe in pig to the 
renter. He takes care of them from 
that time until weaning time, at which 
time the original sows are returned, 
and the pigs are divided half and half. 
Any loss in the number of original 
sows is made good from the sow pigs 
before the division is made. 











Tire Prices Down 


Now the Costliest Tires—No-Rim-Cut Tires 
Cost You No More Than Others 








the cost came down. 


notice what you get. 


And that’s an enormous item. 


They examined thousands 


Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires used to cost 
one-fifth more than cther standard tires. 
The reasons are told below. 


These tires, despite that extra cost, came 
to outsell any other. As our output grew 


Now you pay no more for No-Rim-Cut 
tires than for any other standard tire. Yet 


Rim-Cutting Ended 


You save in these tires all the ruin of rim-cutting, 


We had public accountants lately gather statistics, 


inner tubes. 


separation. 


Millions of dollars have been lost to tire users 


combat it. 


Yet No Extra Price 


You get all these savings in No-Rim-Cut tires, 


they are final-vulcanized on air bags shaped like 


That’s to save wrinkling the fabric. 

All other tires are vulcanized on iron cores alone, 
The fabric often buckles. 
leads to countless blow-outs. 

This “On-Air Cure,” which we alone employ, adds 
to our tire cost $1,500 per day. 


Save Loose Treads 
We use another costly method to prevent tread 
The rights to it cost us $50,000. 


through the loosening of the treads. 


in the world employs the effective method we use to 


And that buckled fabric 


No other tire 


All these features used by 





of ruined clincher tires— 
the old-type hooked - base 
tires. And they 

that 31.8 per cent 
been 


found 
had 
discarded for rim- 








cutting only. 


That’s almost one in 


three, 


| No-Rim-Cut tires,made 
by a costly method which 
we control, end that loss 


completely. That we 








no one else. Yet no other 
standard tire today costs 
less than No-Rim-Cut 


tires. 

The reasons are mam- 
moth output, new facto- 
ries, new equipment. In 
one item alone—in over- 
head cost—we have saved 
24 per cent. 


Another reason is that 
we keep our profits within 





guarantee. 


Save Blow- 


Outs 


We give these tires the 





**On-Air Cure.’ That is, 


OODYEAR 


AKRON, OHJQ. 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


8% per cent. 


Judge for yourself if 
tires lacking these features 
are worth the Goodyear 
price. 


Our dealers are every- 





where, 











a 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 

Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 

Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. — Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 





More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 
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Value of a Stand of Clover 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Yesterday a thirty-acre field of oat 
stubble seeded to clover was set fire 
from the train. It was all burned off 
clean except six or eight acres in 
patches. The clover was a fine stand 
and just beginning to head. Aside from 
the ioss of the feed, what damage will 
this do to the land? It is difficult to 
get such a stand of clover as I had this 
year. Whatever value a good clover 
crop is to the land is practically lost. 
Tris land has had two or three coat- 
ings of manure in the last ten years. 
I wish to get at every item of damage 
as soon as possible.” 

An acre of good clover we consider 
to be more valuable than an acre of 
corn, an acre of pasture, or an acre of 
small grain. Good clover means not 


only the production of at least one and 
a half tons of hay to the acre, and two 
or three months of pasture, but it rep- 
resents increasing soil fertility. The 
acre feed value of good clover in the 
average season is at least $15. In ad- 
dition to the feed value there is the 
fertility added by the clover. With a 
good stand of clover this should 
amount in the average season to 100 
pounds of nitrogen in the roots and 
stubble. This is equivalent to the ni- 
trogen contained in ten tons of manure. 
In commercial fertilizer 100 pounds of 
nitrogen would cost $17. In addition 
to the nitrogen, clover fertilizes the 
soil by bringing up phosphate and pot- 
ash salts from deep in the soil. The 
humus contained in the clover roots 
and stubble is also of great value. It is 
impossible to measure the fertilizer 
value of clover accurately in dollars. 
Five dollars we would consider a very 
modest estimate, and $10 would be 
more nearly right. 

Just what our correspondent should 
get from the railway company for his 
clover is a problem. As the clover 
stood after the oat crop was taken off, 
it had no great immediate value, but 
much potential value. Certainly our 
correspondent should be reimbursed 
for the money he spent in clover seed. 
In case he seeded his oats more thinly 
because of the clover, it would seem 
fair if he received money to make up 
for the loss in yield of oats on this ac- 
count. The possibility of ths future 
value of the clover as fertilizer, hay, 
pasture and feed should be recognized. 
Personally, we would not care to lose 
a stand of good clover even if we were 
paid $15 an acre for it. 


Land Problems In England 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Although our European kinsmen 
labor under many heavy handicaps im- 
posed by immemorial custom and feud- 
al tradition, we, of this modern and 
greatest republic, must admit that we 
are frequently outstripped by them in 
the solution of economic and social, if 
not of political problems. In England 
especially, the old motherland of lib- 
erty, the evolution of society is pro- 
ceeding at so great a rate that the 
changes are fairly kaleidoscopic in 
their rapidity and varied nature. Par- 
liament is struggling with a number of 
bills, any one of which would recently 
have been accounted sufficient for the 
labors of an ordinary session. Home 
rule for Ireland, the disestablishment 
of the Welsh church, reform of the suf- 
frage, are some of those in the fore- 
ground, coincident with the gigantic 
task of administering the most exten- 
sive empire in history. But behind all 
these and adumbrated in threatening 
outlines, we discern the looming up of 
another and still more formidable 
shape whose final extinguishment and 
pacification may involve the nation in 
more convulsive throes than any it has 
yet experienced. This is the problem 
of the land, of the landlord, of the ten- 
ant and of taxation. 

Liberal administrations have inva- 
riably devoted their energies to the 
task of internal reforms with the result 
that their foreign policy (always of 
great moment in England) has been 
weak and retroactive on their popu- 
larity, but the present Asquith govern- 
ment is fortunate in possessing a for- 
eign minister, Sir Edward Grey, who 
combines the liberal and conservative 
in such admirable balance that the cab- 
inet has been strengthened rather 
than weakened through that depart- 
ment. The result has been to leave 
them perfectly free to deal with the 








great progressive steps that it has 
seemed to them that the welfare of the 
nation demanded. This explains in 
some degree their capacity for work. 
Distinguished among his colleagues 
as the great democratic champion of 
his party, stands Lioyd George, a 
Welshman who has achieved the rare 
feat of rising from obscurity. As chan- 
cellor of the exchequer he has just suc- 
ceeded in having enacted into law a 
national insurance bill of most exten- 
sive scope and great complexity. But 
even before its machinery began to 
work, the eyes of the chancellor had 
become fixed on the land problem as 
the next great task for the hands of his 
party. To some extent he had dealt 
with it before. In his sensational 
budget of 1909 whose rejection by the 
lords precipitated a general election, 
he laid a tax of 20 per cent on the un- 
earned increment of land (the increase 
in value it acquires from surrounding 
improvements) as well as a special as- 
sessment on that which is unimproved 
and undeveloped. These provisions 
roused the land-owning conservatives 
to the greatest indignation, but the re- 
sult of the election confirmed the lib- 
erals in office. A few weeks ago the 
government appointed an informal, un- 
official commission composed of men 
who were specialists on different 
phases of the land question, to make a 
study of the situation and collect facts 
and figures, a move that was sharply 
criticised in parliament by the opposi- 
tion, as “backstairs” proceeding. 


On the 29th of November, Lloyd 
George addressed a meeting of Scotch- 
men at Aberdeen in which he used 
these significant words: “The first es- 
sential condition to every social re- 
form, every real improvement in the 
lot of the people, is a thorough com- 
plete change in our land system. 
Search out every problem, look into 
these questions thoroughly, and the 
more thoroughly you look into them, 
you will find that the land is at the 
root of most of them. Housing, wages, 
food, health, the development of a 
virile, independent, manly, imperial 
race, you must have a free land sys- 
tem as an essential condition of these. 
Our social and economic condition is 
root-bound by the feudal system. * * * 
Every year scores of thousands of the 
most able bodied robust young fellows 
in your rural districts, fleeing from 
their native land as if it were stricken 
with pestilence. Why? It is infected 
with the pestilence of land famine. * * * 
All these things are preventing the 
people of this country from making 
the best of the soil which, after all, is 
the basis of all real prosperity in ev- 
ery country.” We may deduce from 
these expressions that the liberal gov- 
ernment is gathering material and ma- 
turing plans to strike a staggering 
blow at the present land system that 
will be a long step towards democra- 
tizing England and obliterating classes. 
Such a blow will, of course, be deliv- 
ered at the great estates of the nobility 
and gentry with the purpose of break- 
ing them up and portioning them out 
to small freeholders. Such a blow has 
already been struck in Ireland, but 
England is the real citadel of land- 
lordism and will determine the issue 
of the final struggle. 

It must not be thought, however, that 
the conservatives and unionists are 
taking a party stand against land re- 
form. Far from it. Some of the 
earliest and most earnest and consist- 
ent advocates of small holdings are in 
the ranks of the opposition. At a 
great national unionist conference re- 
cently held to clearly enunciate poli- 
cies, Austin Chamberlain, ex-chancellor 
of the exchequer, was in charge of a 
motion to pledge the conference to the 
policy of state aid tax for tenant farm- 
ers who wish to buy their holdings and 
for agricultural laborers who seek to 
become peasant proprietors. There 
was room, he declared, for a million 
families without competing with any- 
body but foreigners, and charged the 
liberals with being opposed to state- 
aided land purchase. The best way to 
“counter work the single taxers,” he 
thought, was to persistently keep state- 
aided land purchase before the public. 
A seconder to the motion was Mr. 
Jesse Collings, eighty-one years old, 
who, thirty-five years ago, was known 
as the advocate of “three acres and a 
cow” for the people. Among other 
things he cited an instance of where 
an unprofitable farm of several hun- 
dred acres had been colonized with 
thirty-two families who were now the 
prosperous occupiers of good cottages 





and were producing fifty fold more 
wealth than the land had ever yielded 
before. Agriculture should be subsi- 
dized because it was not only the great- | 
est but the parent of all other indus- 
tries. Another speaker, the agent for 
several large estates, contended that 
the ideal system for large holdings was 
for one set of men to own and for an- 
other to occupy, for thus the tenant 
had the use of the landlord’s capital at 
a lower rate of interest than could be 
got elsewhere and under less restric- 
tions. The attitude of Lloyd George 
and his party towards the land meant 
rank robbery and financial folly. “We 
do not suffer from too many large land- 
lords, he averred, but from too few 
small ones.” (Here we may discern a 
note somewhat discordant with the pre- 





ceding.) Now if we turn to a liberal 


rrr. 
conference of much the same cha 
ter, we find this view presenteg v 
member: That many large ang pa 
holders were not anxious for Purch 
‘What they asked was security in then 
holdings and that rent and assessmen 
should not be raised after improy 
ments. He demanded a complete g . 
valuation of the land, a land court With 
authority to fix a fair rent and a 
trict wage board to regulate the w, 
of farm laborers. All this is illumi 
tive of the situation in old Englarny ” 

Things are in a ferment of cha; 
there as they are here and indeed oy 
most of the world, but that erent 
changes in the land system are immi- 
nent that will profoundly influence the 
national life, seems assured. 

L. R. JOHN 
Missouri. wii: 
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Factory and Home Office 


DETROIT —262 Jefferson Ave. 

ST. PAUL 160 West Sixth St. 
MILWAUKEE—452 + 
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Branches in 41 Cities 
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No Transaction Is Complete 
Until Our Customer Is Satisfied 


O FISK TIRE can be bought that 
does not carry with it our deter- 


mination to see that the purchaser 
receives full value for every dollar invested. 
When you buy Fisk Tires you get your 
money’s worth plus the satisfaction of 
having your every requirement met with 
the promptness, fairness and courtesy 
which represent the highest standard of 
far-reaching and complete SERVICE. 


We accept our full responsibility with 
If you buy our tires, 
we must earn your confidence and good 
It is not enough that we supply 
mileage; you are entitled to our personal 
interest in your tire equipment and all 


Our one aim is to 


Sustain the reputation we have estab- 
lished as the Squarest Dealing Com- 
pany, Makers of the Honestly-Buiit, 
Service-Giving Tire. 


We are the largest exclusively Pneumatic 
Tire builders in the world. We are prob- 
ably the most rapidly growing company 
in the industry. Our 1912 business was 
double that of the year previous. To 
date for 1913 we have increased our 1912 
sales by 100 per cent and must continue 
to add to our building facilities in order 
to meet the demand for Fisk Tires. Our 


the QUALITY of 


Fisk Tires and the 
CONFIDENCE which we inspire. 


Write Dept. 44 for “Real Rabber—Real Service” Book 
The Fisk Rubber Company 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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Breeding and Feeding Hogs 


Wallaces’ Farmer: 
To successfully produce a good herd 
t hogs, for either breeding or feeding 

apenets you must have an inborn 

yking for this kind of work. You must 
iso have @ well developed appetite 
for actual labor, and you should give 
lose attention to details. On many 
farms, al excellent bunch of hogs 
pay be raised one season, and a very 

r lot the next season, which is evi- 
gence that the farmer leaves too much 
to chance, and does not stop to con- 
sider the underlying principles of feed- 
ing and breeding. 

A very important essential for suc- 
cess in growing hogs is a pure-bred 
sire. The question of breed is not of 
so much importance as the matter of 
individual merit. At the time of mat- 
ing, the boar should be in good flesh, 
but not fat. He should be fed a ration 

‘eontaining muscle-producing as well 
gs fat-producing food. He should have 
the run of a good large lot, preferably 
one With some grass in it; this will 
help keep him in good condition, and 
ifthe boar is not in vigorous condition 
we can not expect a good, strong lit- 
tero. pigs. The sows should have the 
mn of as large a pasture as possible. 
Clover and alfalfa is best. As long as 
the pasture is good, sows for breeding 
purposes are better off with little or 
no grain. If they have flesh enough 
to be strong, they are in ideal condi- 
tion for breeding. After being safely 
settled, they should be fed corn spar- 


To 





ingly, as it produces too much fat and 
laziness. Bran with some oil meal 
mixed in a slop is a splendid way to 
feed them. Exercise is very necessary 
for the brood sow with her coming lit- 
ter. To insure this in cold weather, a 
good plan is to scatter oats out in the 
pasture in the middle of the day. Oats 
are excellent for hogs. The sows may 
be reasonably fat at farrowing time if 
fed in the manner I have suggested. 


Just before the sow is due to farrow, 
and everyone owning sows’ should 
know when that time is, put her in a 
pen where she will be alone, and 
watch her closely. When farrowing 
time comes, if the sow is in good phy- 
sical condition, as she will be if fed 
and cared for as directed, she will 
have very little, if any, trouble. The 
writer has raised hogs for the market 
and for breeding purposes for twenty- 
five years, and has not yet used a pair 
of pig forceps. In cold weather, have 
a box large enough to hold a gallon 
jug of hot water wrapped in sacks; 
place this jug in a box and as the pigs 
come place them in the box near the 
jug until farrowing is finished. Nine 
out of ten sows will kill from one- 
fourth to three-fourths of their pigs 
while farrowing by getting up and 
turning over and “monkeying” around 
—when, if handled as I have indicated, 
and the pigs taken care of until far- 
rowing is over, practically all of them 
will be saved. If the sow is cross, do 
not let that stop you. Get a small 
hand gate, and keep it between the 
sow and yourself. If very cross, take 
a hoe and carefully pull the pigs away. 
Often the crossest sows will raise the 
most pigs if they are handled care- 





fully. Do not disturb the sow after 
farrowing any more than is necessary. 
Feed the sows very sparingly for a 
week; and, above all, keep the pen 
dry. It is best to keep the sow and 
her litter away from other hogs for at 
least a month, and longer if possible, 
thus avoiding danger of the litters 
robbing each other. If it can be ar- 
ranged, the sow should be kept where 
she can have grass as soon as possible, 
and after the pigs are two weeks old, 
feed the sow liberally until they are 
old enough to wean. I wean at about 
twelve to fourteen weeks. I begin by 
reducing the amount of feed given the 
sow, thus reducing the milk she gives 
the pigs. After three months of age, 
the pigs can be fed better without the 
sow. I use slop and shorts, and whole 
shelled corn, and give them plenty of 
pasture and plenty of fresh water. 
Pasture is a cheap and efficient way of 
building good, strong, vigorous frames. 
It is no trouble to fatten a hog that has 
been grown as I have stated. Char- 
coal should be fed once or twice a 
week; also the pigs should be kept 
free of lice by dipping. In winter 
time, it is a good plan to have a greas- 
ing machine in your hog yard, by 
which the hogs will keep themselves 
free from lice if the machine is kept 
full of grease. In the summer time, a 
dipping bath is the most satisfactory; 
or make a vat ten or twelve inches 
deep, having the top of it level with 
the ground; fill it about half full of 
water, and pour a small quantity of 
either crude oil or the dip in the wa- 
ter; the hogs will do the rest. Coal 
tar dip, unless very persistenly ap- 
plied, will not free them from lice 





when they are badly infected; but it 

is very beneficial to the skin if used 

regularly. J. F. COX, 
Illinois. 





Bloat Experience 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Referring to the matter of bloat, as 
mentioned in a recent issue, I have 
had sixteen years’ experience in that 
line. As is well known, the trouble 
from this source comes from eating too 
much alfalfa or clover when green, 
and especially when cattle are grazing 
on low, wet land. There is not much 
loss from boat if catte are kept on the 
pasture all the time after they become 
accustomed to it. The trouble comes 
from turning them on when the clover 
is wet and when the cattle are empty. 
When bloat attacks a cow, get her on 
sloping ground, so that her front legs 
are as high as possible, and her rear 
legs as low as possible. Tie her to a 
post; then get hold of her tongue and 
pull it out just as far as possible. This 
will often cause belching, and the 
trouble is relieved. Put two heaping 
tablespoonfuls of common baking soda 
on the root of the tongue after pulling 
it out as far as possible. This some- 
times acts sufficiently. I have in se- 
vere cases taken a broomstick, put a 
swab on the end of it, applied glycer- 
ine freely, and very carefully inserted 
it into the gullet until it reaches the 
paunch, which releases the gas. Asa 
last resort, I puncture on the left side, 
but this is a bad thing to do if it can 
possibly be avoided. 

CHARLES SMITHLINE. 

Iowa. 
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The accompanying map is worth 
Studying. It will be noticed that on 
the eastern, western, and southern 
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Winter Wheat in the Corn Belt. Based on 1910 census, one dot equals 20,000 bushels. 


wheat is grown. Along the rivers 
there is considerable winter wheat. 
But in the corn belt proper there is 
not much winter wheat; not as much 


as we think there should be. Winter 
wheat will come through the average 
winter as far north as Minneapolis. 
It is a much better money making 
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crop than oats. 
which we can account for more win- 
ter wheat not being grown is because 
most farmers have not tried it as yet. 
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The Farmstead 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
Every spring and fall, with a dis- 


heartening regularity, our barn lots be- 
come bottomless pits of dense Iowa 
mud. With us, blistered feet and weary 
legs are the penalty for trying to keep 
hogs and cattle on a piece of land 
where the price is inclined upward at 
an annual 10 per cent advance, but 
where the only deviation in the flat 
surface of the lots is a mud hole or a 
hog wallow. A few years ago a wealthy 
neighbor declared that he was tired of 
Wading around in rubber boots. He 
built a huge barn with stalls for cat- 
tle and horses; bins for corn and oats; 
mow room for hay and straw; and 
ample space for the farm machinery. 
But it was only a couple of years until 
that quiet evening when he heard a 
crackling noise and saw his barn, hay, 
grain and machinery burn to a junk 
heap. And here we are, spring and 
fall, wading in mud from the barn to 
the hog house, from the wagon shed 
to the calf barn, from the corn crib to 
the cow stables, and back and forth be- 
tween a promiscuous assortment of 
lots—here a bunch of pigs, there the 
cows and somewhere else the calves, 
but all of them in the same kind of 
mud. Now the aforesaid advance in 
the value of this dirt is a third consid- 
eration. Because of the danger from 
fire among frame buildings they must 
not be compressed into a single struc- 
ture. Because of the mud we must 
ecatter the traffic. And were the land 
worth only fifty dollars per acre this 
order of things might continue, but 
now because it is worth two hundred 
We can’t tolerate an annual cash waste 
of thirty-five or forty dollars on three 
or four uncropped acres of mud not to 
mention the losses on mistreated stuck. 

Nothing very useful has been offered 
in the way of suggestions for safe and 
inexpensive buildings where fire, mud 
and high land values must be taken 
into consideration, though the profes- 
sors are working on the problem and 
in time they will be able to plan a 
barnyard as accurately as the engi- 
neers do in writing specifications for 
a packing house or flour mill. A great 
deal has been written about model 
farmsteads and ideal country homes, 
from the city’s viewpoint, but unfor- 
tunately for us almost nothing has been 
done in this country to make the 
palatial suburban homes adapt them- 
selves to the necessities of a hundred 
and sixty-acre farm. That is why I 
welcomed the opportunity of visiting 
several typical European farms last 
summer—not because they were fa- 
mous or particularly picturesque, but 
because they are the product of in- 
telligent forethought and because they 
pay considerable rents. 

The farmstead of Mr. Roberts, whose 
home is three miles west of Chester, 
England, is one arrangement which is 
proving satisfactory where conditions 
closely parallel our own. Of course 
there are some local methods in farm- 
ing and feeding to be taken into ac- 
count and available materials, also. 
This particular farm is on the border 
of Wales, not far from the head of an 
inlet at the edge of the Irish Sea. In 
fact the ocean at one time extended 
farther inland here. Three hundred 
years ago this land was reclaimed from 
the sea, drained, and put under cultiva- 
tion. It is a fertile soil, sandy, and as 
is the case on our flat Iowa farms, de- 
pendent on artificial drainage. The 
public road and fields are bordered 
with wide ditches; sometimes rushes 
and slough grass are more in evidence 
than the hidden ditches. Except for 
the Welch hills in the background you 
might think this a bit of Iowa prairie. 
Mr. Roberts, as did his father before 
him, holds by annual lease this farm of 
275 acres. For it he pays the Duke of 
Westminster a rental of about ten dol- 
Jars per acre. The landlord provides 
all the buildings. That is why every 
hay barn for miles around is exactly 
dike another. When once a pattern 
was decided on every farm was equip- 

d with one. Mr. Roberts likes his 

uildings; in commenting on them he 
remarked that the Duke’s farm super- 
fntendent had made a study of farm 
buildings and knew more about them 
than an ordinary farmer possibly could. 
Like many of his neighbors, he would 
rather rent under these conditions 
than buy the land under the new gov- 
ernment sale law. 

In spite of excessive rainfall 
this summer. fields looked pros- 
perous. T ©} incipal grains are oats 


and wheat; one hundred and forty 
acres, or about one-half his acreage 
are in these crops. Eighty acres, or 
less than one-third, are in hay and 
pasture. Forty acres are in turnips, 
and twelve acres are in potatoes. He 
makes no pretense of feeding all the 
grain the farm produces. It is more 
profitable, he thinks, to sell most of 
the hay, grain, and potatoes, and buy 
straw, cottonseed cake, and horse 
beans. His herd of milking Short- 
horn cows, thirty in number, are not 
pedigreed; the herd bull, costing $125 
as a calf, is built for beef. The seven 
work horses are substantial Shires. 
There are only a couple of Chester 
White hogs and one litter of pigs on 
the place. A small flock of sheep and 
two colts make up the balance of the 
live stock. The tending of the herds, 
milking, and general farm work, are 
done by three men who are hired by 
the year. They receive $18 or $20 a 
month, and are allowed the use of a 
cottage, one-fifth of an acre for gar- 
den, besides allowances for overtime 
and special work. The hoeing in the 
turnip and potato fields is usually 
done by Irishmen or city help, who 
board themselves, and are paid ac- 
cording to the amount of work done. 
They sometimes earn double the wages 
of those hired by the month. During 
harvest there are six of these extra 
hands. From this enumeration of the 
farm crops and herds, it will be un- 
derstood that Mr. Roberts is farming 
not very much different from the way 
we do in Iowa. His cattle number no 
more than should be on an average 
farm; instead of hogs, he keeps sheep. 

In order to be sure that every ounce 
of feed is properly proportioned, the 
erain is ground and mixed with chaffed 
straw. This mixture is fed wet. Our 
experiment stations have not recom- 
mended chaffing hay and straw, but it 
can not be denied that this method 
prevents waste, and, too, when the 
turnips are not in season the wet feed 
is more palatable. Cottonseed cake, 
hulls and all, costing $30 per ton, is 
the commonest feed purchased, 

The space occupied by the barns 
and feed lots is about an acre and a 
half in extent. On three sides of this 
area are deep drainage ditches. Some 
grading has been done to turn the sur- 
face water off, and cinders have been 
liberally used around the buildings. 
In this rectangle, which I entered 
from the southwest, are three build- 
ings—the barn, hay shed and colt or 
sheep shed. The barn, which has a 
south front, is fifty feet directly back 
of the house. When I speak of it as one 
building, I mean that it igs one con- 
tinuous structure, though it is really 
three parallel barns, each about sixty 
feet long and sixteen or eighteen feet 
wide, extending north and south, and 
standing sixty feet apart. A high 
brick wall links the south ends into 
one continuous front, which is pene- 
trated by gates midway between the 
barns, and by three doors, each barn 
having a south entrance. At the north 
end of these three barns, instead of a 
brick wall, there is a fourth barn— 
about 170 feet long. The building as 
a whole is really a capital “E”. Thus 
the two fences to the south inclose 
two lots, each sixty feet square. The 
three parallel sections are one story 
high, built of brick and roofed with 
slate. The west one is divided into 
two rooms; the south end is fitted with 
stalls and feed boxes for horses; the 
north end is used for a feed room, 
where bedding and mixed feeds can be 
temporarily stored. The middle barn 
is in two rooms, the south one is for 
the bull, the north oné, which is three 
times as long, is for cattle. The east 
barn is divided into three rooms; the 
south one is used by the fresh milk 
cows; in the middle one are kept the 
calves; and in the north one are the 
little pigs. The long barn which ex- 
tends east and west, is built of the 
same materials and is of similar con- 
struction, but it is provided with an 
attic-like loft. It is divided into five 
rooms. The room in the middle, and 
those at the extreme east and west 
ends might be called parts of the 
three barns just described. The room 
to the extreme east is the turnip store 
room; the extreme west one is fitted 
upstairs and down with fire places for 
the hands who keep bachelor quarters. 
The middle room is a general feed 
room; on either side to east and west 
are cattle sheds open to the south. The 
farm machinery and carts are provided 
for in the north-fronting shed, parti- 





tioned from the cattle shed between 
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the middle and west barns. Though 
this is a complicated description, the 
barn is simplicity itself. Every few 
days the straw and grain are carted to 
the central feed or cutting room, 
where the mixture is prepared and 
stored till needed. From this central 
room it is distributed in three direc- 
tions—east, south and west. If the 
bedding should catch fire, the brick 
walls and slate roof would confine the 
flames; there is little else to burn. 
The straw or unthreshed grain and 
hay are stored in an open shed sep- 
arate from the barn. This hay shed 
is worthy of notice. It is 105 feet 
jong and 21 feet wide. The roof is 
made of currugated sheet iron, sup- 
ported on sixteen iron beams, each 20 
feet high. Such a hay shed costs a 
little over $500. Mr. J. Deane Willis, 
whose Cruickshank cows are claimed 
to be the best in Christendom, fias a 
calf shed built on this pattern, but it 
is half as high and twice as wide. The 
third building in this group is really 
three open sheds end to end, each 
being provided with a small lot sur- 
rounded by a high brick wall. 

These are the things I saw; several 
items which might be expected were 
conspicuous by their absence—wood, 
junk iron, and offensive manure piles. 
There are no gates between the barn 
and the public highway. Water is car- 
ried in buckets to the stabled stock; 
water is all too plentiful in the pas- 
tures. Mr. Roberts cares little about 
farm scales; it seems that an English- 
man stands in dread of newly invented 
farm machinery. He charged us with 
giving all our attention to live weights 
instead of dressed meat. He even 
charged us with judging showyard 
stuff by weight. 

Thus it is possible to shelter seven- 
ty-five head of stock, house the neces- 
sary farm tools, and conduct the ordi- 
nary feeding operations of a stock 
farm on less than two acres of un- 
cropped land. 

Since our Iowa land has advanced to 
$250 per acre, and-may go to $300, 
something must be done to earn pro- 
portionate returns. Mr. Roberts has 
been banking money and paying $10 an 
acre rent. He is able to do it because 
he farms carefully, giving every square 
foot personal attention, and avoiding 
deliberate waste. He wisely exchanges 
his grain for cheaper feed. He has no 
waste lot room. He has minimized the 
fire risk by separating the hay from 
the barn and by using brick and slate 
for building materials. And by keep- 
ing a dry footing, he is able to give his 
stock the kind of care that returns the 
largest dividends. 





CHAS. D. KIRKPATRICK. 
Keokuk County, Iowa. 
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An Jowan In California 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: : 

perhaps a little account of the re- 
sources and conditions of the agricul- 
turists and fruit growers oi the Pacific 
coast, particularly of southern Cali- 
fornia, might be of mterest to your 
readers of the corn belt. My wife and 
] left our home in Iowa February 7th 
and after a safe and pleasant trip of 
three days made our first stop at Cor- 
ona, Riverside county, about fifty miles 
from Los Angeles and twenty-five 
niles from the coast. As far as scen- 
ery is concerned we witnessed the ex- 
tremes, coming down across lowa and 
Missouri with their fine well improved 
farms and sleek herds of stock, then 
2 full day’s ride across the broad fer- 
tile prairies of Kansas only to awake 
next morning in the mountains of New 
Mexico where the assets are chiefly 
mountain peaks, rocks, canyons, red 
cedars and sage brush. Sometimes 
we were above the clouds, sometimes 
pelow, but everywhere the same rug- 
ged scenery save in rare instances a 
jonely ranchman or small station, one 
notable exception being the city of 
Albuquerque, pronounced Al Ber Kirk, 
where the train makes a stop of thirty 
minutes to allow the tourist to see the 
Indians manufacture their wares and 
become separated from his cash. 
This continues across New Mexico, 
Arizona and nearly across California, 
until suddenly we-#tide down the Cajon 
pass (pronounced Ca Hone) into the 
Santa Anna valley where as if by 
magic the landscape suddenly changes 
to broad acres yellow with oranges, 
many of which are valueless owing to 
the freeze of last January. 

The citrus fruit industry is very dif- 
ferent from corn raising in Iowa. 
While some of the groves are exceed- 
ingly profitable, others in the near 
neighborhood and that look equally as 
attractive to the novice, are No. 1 
losers. The only way they can be 
profitably operated is to lay for the 
tourist “hot off the reel” whose first 
catch is the grove, his second the expe- 
rience. If there is any country with a 
greater variety of soils we never hap- 
pened to find it. It runs from what 
would appear clear sand (where there 
are extensive vineyards—we saw one 
of 3,500 acres) to the light or gravelly 
soil that takes water readily. This is 
among the best for lemons and 
oranges, While the heavier or what we 
might call prairie soil, is the home of 
alfalfa. The gumbo and adobe with 
too much alkali for anything else is 
given over to the sugar beet industry. 
There are large English walnut or- 
chards; while they are perhaps not as 
profitable as the best orange or lemon 
groves we believe they are more so 
than the majority, as they are not sub- 
ject to frost, require less fertilizer and 
water, less care in gathering, packing, 
etc. Beside these there are raised 
quite extensively grape fruit, peaches, 
apricots, plums and olives. Small 
fruits and garden truck are easily and 
I think quite profitably raised. All"ex- 
cept the grapes have to be quite heav- 
ily fertilized and watered. It is, I be- 
lieve, a conservative statement that it 
requires from one hundred to one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars to produce an 
acre of lemons or oranges. As a rule 
they are an uncertain quantity. Here 
in Corona there are eight packing 
houses all running and about fifty cars 
of oranges are being shipped out each 
Week; at other towns not far away 
Where it is considered equally as good 
& citrus country the packing houses 
are closed and as the saying goes, 
There is nothing doing.” The next 
cold spell may make an entire change 
in the frost zone. 

The “boosters” claim such a thing 
hever happened before, but it seems a 
little strange they should fill their 
sToves with smudge pots unless it was 
liable to freeze, as smudging is not 
only an expensive, but a very disagree- 
able operation, as one has to be up 
all night and close every door and win- 
dow of the house. But if the job is 
done thoroughly, and the mercury does 
hot go below 20 or stay there too long, 
it has the desired effect. Where it 
stays for three or four nights as it did 
in some sections last January the fruit 
is doomed. 

The country is not altogether to 
blame for the failure, for like the peo- 
ag other parts they get much of 
their education in the rough, expensive 





school of experience. Many times 
after paying out large sums of money 
and waiting several years they com- 
mence doing what they should have 
done at the outset, study their soils, 
and environment; if these be ignored 
no amount of hard work or money will 
insure success, 

When it comes to irrigating each soil 
needs not only varying amounts of wa- 
ter, but different treatment afterward. 
In fact irrigating is one of the fine 
arts, and needs brains mixed in to get 
the best results. However, people as 
a rule do not seem to be discouraged 
as all the resources I have mentioned 
are only secondary; their great asset 
is climate, and this they have in abun- 
dance. The one all-important crop, 
and the main factor in the prosperity 
and building up of southern California 
is its crop of tourists, and when it 
comes to harvesting, the California 
promoter has it reduced to an exact 
science. 

We attended the annual “Iowa Pic- 
nic,” held at East Lake Park, in Los 
Angeles, March Ist. The grounds are 
laid off in counties, each has a banner 
high enough to be seen from any point, 
so anyone at all acquainted with the 
geography of Iowa has no difficulty in 
locating any part. It is thought to be 
a conservative estimate that there 
were 40,000 in attendance that have or 
do live in Iowa. There are quite a 
number of central and eastern states 
who hold their annual picnics here, 
and while I have no authentic data at 
hand, I believe Iowa has the greatest 
number. This no doubt is largely re- 
sponsible for the figures given in our 
last census. 

As I said, they have the climate, and 
I am not blaming people who have 
made their “wad,” especially when 
they get up in years, for coming here 
to spend their remaining days, as they 
can escape the cold winters and snow 
storms, cyclones, thunder and light- 
ning, etc. I have traveled by auto to 
San Diego through the mountain coun- 
try and across the line into Mexico 
and back by way of the coast and have 
seen at least some of the different 
phases of California agriculture, but if 
there are any that compare at all with 
the corn belt they have _ entirely 
escaped my notice. 

I went to see a man who was raising 
hogs on alfalfa and frosted oranges, 
and on looking the herd over the own- 
er made the remark: “Oranges do not 
make very good hogs,” which brought 
quite forcibly to my mind the old 
adage: “An honest man, the noblest 
work of God.” 

When people want to quit work and 
enjoy a fine climate, southern Califor- 
nia is all right, but a young man who 
has his financial destiny to work out 
and intends to do so along agricultural 
lines is making a fatal mistake when 
he trades the corn belt and “red pigs” 
for southern California and “yellow 
oranges,” but whether young or old, if 
he has any idea of investing money 
here it will pay him to come and stay 
a season before doing so, despite the 
fact that the promoter will tell him it 
is not safe, as the property is bound to 
double in a year or two at the farthest. 
We have heard the statement many 
times, “Perfection here on earth has 
never yet been attained.” This may 
be true, but if anyone can find a flaw 
in, or even suggest any improvement, 
be it ever so slight, in the southern 
California booster and promoter sys- 
tem of fleecing the tourist or tender- 
foot as they call him, he deserves and 
will have no trouble in securing a 
royalty. 

I believe nearly everyone who has 
visited southern California will con- 
cede they have nearly an ideal climate 
as far as health and comfort are con- 
cerned, as young and old can bask and 
sleep in the outdoor air every day and 
night of the year. They also have a 
variety of scenery, as one can go with 
an auto, have a picnic dinner in the 
mountains as close to the snow line as 
he wishes, and in a couple of hours be 
bathing in the surf. But when it comes 
to producing wealth and “feeding the 
world” the corn belt has as great if 
not a greater lead in the way of soils 
and climatic conditions than Califor- 
nia has in the matter of climate. Ver- 
ily, the Creator did not drop all the 
good things in one place. 

The citrus fruit and sugar beet 
growers, or rather the landlords who 
own the alkali lands where the beets 
are grown, are alarmed for fear the 
tariff on sugar will be reduced or taken 
off altogether and thus not only ruin 
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right oil. 


FRICTION REOUCING MOTOR OIL 


For Any Kind of Motor—In Any Kind of Car or Boat 


An oil that’s right is right in every type of motor, whether in a 
pleasure car, a motor truck or motor boat. The universal oil is Polar- 
ine—used everywhere, and sold at cross-roads stations. Users never 





Maintains the correct lubricating body at any motor speed or 
heat, and flows perfectly at zero. Penetrates to the remotest parts 
of the motor, protecting every friction point. 

Cars run for years without any depreciation when Polarine is used. 
It’s the best insurance you can buy, and costs the least. 

The World’s Oil Specialists make it after 50 years’ experience with every kind of 
lubricating problem and a study of all makes a i 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 

(AN INDIANA CORPORATION) 
Makers of Special Lubricating Oils for Leading Engineering and Industrial Works of the World 3 
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A MACHINE LIKE YOUR 


GRAIN DEALER USES 


HE ‘Hart’? Bucket Elevator is the most massive and securely made 
elevating device you can buy. Will work under all conditions and 
handles all kinds of grain, even coal, most economically. Withstands con- 
tinuous usage without causing trouble 
requires less room, will not block your driveway and is always ready for use. 
FINEST quality material is used. 
16 inches wide attached to No. 77 sprocket chains. The “Hart” ma- 
chine absolutely cannot clog. Grain cannot splatter over or carry back at 
the top. The special front panel, encasing the buckets, makes it impossi- 
ble for grain to drop elsewhere than into the bin. Machine can be oper 
ated with overhead lift or log dumping device. 
‘THE elevator can be installed in any of your cribs—or if 
putting up a new barn or crib, ask for our architects plans, furnished 
free, to fit your exact needs, Just tell us capacity desired and type of 
elevator and we’ll send information that you should have. Remember— 
buying the ‘“‘ Hart” machine means having a real elevating plant. Write 









This machine, when installed, 


Buckets are made of pressed steel 


ou intend 


HART GRAIN WEIGHER COMPANY 


PEORIA, ILLINOS 





the industry, but work a great injury 
to the American laborer. If anyone 
will take the pains to go through these 
sugar beet ranches he will find them 
renting in some cases as high as $30 
per acre and of all the thousands of 
common laborers employed we consid- 
er it a conservative statement that less 
than 10 per cent are white men, the 
balance being Mexicans, Negroes and 
Italians. The same conditions exist in 
the citrus groves and in fact nearly or 
quite all branches of industry where 
common labor is employed. The price 
of sugar or sugar béets cuts a very 
small figure with the balance sheet of 
the producer, as this and the land rent 
operate automatically. 

The “dry farmers” are getting the 
worst of it this year. There are thou- 
sands of acres sown to barley to be cut 
for hay. This is mostly raised without 
irrigation and when they get the nor- 
mal precipitation (which is about six- 
teen inches and comes from November 
to March inclusive) they get fairly re- 
munerative returns. This year scarce- 
ly any section has had to exceed 75 
per cent and some less than 50 per 
cent of the normal, so this class, like 
the growers of frosted oranges, are 
asking to yenew their loans at 8 per 
cent semi-annual interest on what is 
called gilt-edge, first-class mortgage 
security. This class of farming, I am 
of the opinion, does not appeal to the 
average farmer of the corn belt. 

We are enjoying our trip to the limit, 
have made better than 1,000 miles by 
auto and have talked with people from 
all parts of the world and the concen- 
sus of opinion Seems to be about as 
aforesaid, i. e., hat southern Califor- 
nia has nearly an ideal climate and is 
a delightful place in which to live, but 
not to be compared with corn belt 
when it comes to feeding the world or 
producing wealth. While, as we said, 
we are enjoying our sojourn here, we 


believe we will more than ever appre- 
ciate our Iowa home on our return. 


H. F. HOFFMAN. 
Cherokee Co., Iowa. 














Farm Cushman 
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Three Horses are 
all You Need 


Drive the machinery with this light- 
weight, high-power Farm Cushman En- 
gine. Horsessimply draw machine. You 
can stop the horses in heavy corn and 


husking rolls will not fill up. Weighs 
only 320 Ibs. 
Ideal power drive for hay presses, feed 
grinders, sawing, sile filling and all 4 
to 8 &. P. work. 
Throttle governed. Just enough gasoline 
is measured out for the “‘load’”’—no more. 
Quickly detached for any other farm 
power work. 
Operate Your Corn Binder with a Cushman 
4 H.P. The Original Binder Engine. 
Weight, complete, 167 Ibs. 
For Ensilage a all heavy werk get 
a Cushman 20 H. P. 
Ask your dealer. Write us for complete 
catalog. 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS 
2028 N St., Lincoln, Neb, 
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The Farm Water Supply 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

There is more poctry than pleasure 
in “carrying water from the spring,” 
or any other source of supply, when 
face to face with the proposition of 
carrying enough of it for the family 
washing, the Saturday cleaning and 
scrubbing, and, incidentally, the Sat- 
urday night bath supply. With dishes 
to wash three times a day or more, 
cream separator to clean, vegetables 
to wash, cooking, and the hundred and 
one other demands for water in the 
daily routine of the home, is it sur- 
prising that the housewife seems al- 
Ways to see empty water pails before 
her? A call on Johnnie or Willle al- 
ways brings the complaint, “Didn’t I 
just get a pailful?” It may have been 
a couple of hours ago, and mother 
may have carried in a dozen pailfuls 
herself in the meantime to avoid de- 
lay. And if father carries in an occa- 
sional pail or two, it is with a self- 
conscious air of having done his duty 
_as a considerate head of the house. 

This is a day of labor-saving devices 
—and there is nothing which will save 
more labor and give greater satisfac- 
tion to the country housewife, and at 
the same time add so greatly to the 
comfort of the entire family as a home 
waterworks system. 

There are thousands of farm homes 

where such systems have been in- 
stalled, and there are thousands more 
where they no doubt would be adopted 
were it not that the idea has never 
taken practical form in the farmer’s 
mind. If it ever did suggest itself, it 
Was as a sort of “pipe dream,” and 
{with the putting away of the pipe was 
‘dismissed as impracticable or alto- 
gether too expensive a proposition to 
‘be considered seriously. 
: A home waterworks equipment is 
not impracticable for any ordinary 
farm or village home, and the average 
‘farm owner, on looking into the sub- 
ject a little, would no doubt be sur- 
prised to find at what comparatively 
jlight cost such comfort and saving of 
labor can be accomplished. 

Especially is this the case where 
there is already a gasoline engine on 
| the farm to do the pumping, and there 
are few farms of any size or preten- 
'tion nowadays that do not have one of 
jthese engines. Even if an engine must 
\be purchased primarily as a part of 
the house waterworks equipment, its 


} 


} 


cost can not rightly be charged up 
|wholly as a part of the expense for 
this purpose, as it is used for so many 
other purposes—sawing wood, cutting 


and grinding feed, spraying, turning 
the grindstone, operating the fanning 
mill, cream separator, churn, washing 
machine, and every other machine to 
which power can be applied. Conced- 
ing, therefore, that almost every farm 
either has or will have its engine for 
general purposes, the cost of an engine 
is hardly to be considered as a part of 
the cost of putting in a waterworks 
system. 

There are three methods by which a 
farm or village home that is out of 
reach of a city waterworks system can 
be equipped with running water: 

1. By gravity from a well or spring 
on higher ground. 

By gravity from elevated tanks. 

3. By means of a pneumatic tank. 

‘The first method requires conditions 
rarely found. It depends on having an 
elevated spring of water source near 
at hand, from which water can be piped 
downhill with pipes run into the house 
up to a height corresponding to the 
source on the hill. Obeying the nat- 
ural .aw that makes water seek its own 
level, the water will rise in the pipes 
as high as the level from which it has 
been secured, and can thus be distrib- 
uted throughout the house. With this 
gystem no pumping whatever is re- 
quired. This is an ideal method, but 
the necessary conditions are not often 
found. 

Gravity flow by means of an elevated 
tank is a system quite commonly used. 
The tank is often placed in the attic of 
the house, or in the hay mow, or it 
may be placed on a tower in the open 
yard. The use of the tower, however, 
is apt to be unsatisfactory, except 
where the climate is mild enough that 
the water will n: reeze. Where the 
tank is placed in the attic, danger from 
freezing is larzeivy avoided by running 
the supply pipe along the inner wall of 





the house; when a tank is located in 
the hay mow, the pumps are in the sta- 
ble, and the supply pipes are run un- 
derground to the house. As to the 
size of tank, a 600-gallon capacity 
should be large enough for a medium- 
sized farm, for both family and stock. 
Such a tank could be filled daily by 
running the gasoline engine from five 
to ten minutes, at practically no cost 
for fuel. A 500-gallon tank in either 
galvanized steel or cypress can be 
bought for about $10 or $12. If only 
a house supply, to be located in the 
attic, is desired, a 150 to 200-gallon 
size might be large enough, and even 
more desirable, as too great a weight 
would not be practicable in such a lo- 
cation. One of these smaller tanks 
could be purchased for about $5. A 
1,000 to 2,000-gallon tank would cost 
from $15 to $25, but with a tank of 
that size, located so as to avoid trou- 
ble in cold weather, a half hour’s 
pumping with a gasoline engine a cou- 
ple of times a week would furnish wa- 
ter for every possible use on the farm 
—for bofh family and stock, and for 
watering the flowering shrubs, fruit 
bushes, and the family garden in dry 
weather—by merely turning a faucet 
or two. It certainly sounds attractive, 
doesn’t it? 


The pneumatic tank system of sup- 
plying water for the home is unques- 
tionably the best and most satisfac- 
tory system that has yet been devised, 
though perhaps costing a little more 
in the beginning than the elevated 
tank gravity method. The outfit con- 
sists of an air-tight steel tank, a force 
pump, and piping to connect well to 
pump, pump to tank, and tank to 
house pipes. The tank is usually put 
in the cellar, or is buried underground, 
and the pump may be located at the 
well, in the cellar, or wherever con- 
venient. 


The principle on which the pneu- 
matic system is based is air pressure. 
Water is pumped into the air-tight 
tank and compresses the air in the 
tank, which exerts a proportionate 
pressure on the water, forcing it up- 
ward in the pipes to the desired 
height. Some of the advantages are 
that, owing to the location of the tank 
in the cellar or underground, the wa- 
ter is kept cool in summer and does 
not freeze in winter; also the air in 
the tank, by oxidizing organic matter 
in the water, purifies the water to a 
considerable extent. 


Any form of power can be used to 
do the pumping for a pneumatic sys- 
tem—hand power, windmill, gasoline 
engine, hot air engine, electric motor, 
etc. It is a safe guess, however, that 
anyone who is interested enough in 
labor saving to install a water system 
is not going to do the pumping by 
hand, and is too intelligent to have 
expensive hired labor do it. Windmill 
power requires a tank large enough to 
hold at least a three days’ supply; oth- 
erwise lack of wind may keep the sys- 
tem out of commission a good share of 
the time. In some cases, the electric 
motor, hydraulic ram, or other special 
forms of power may be the most prac- 
tical, but for the average farm, for 
average conditions, gasoline engine 
power gives by far the best all-around 
satisfaction. As a pimping engine and 
all-around source of power for the 
farm work, the gasoline engine has 
many advantages. It does not require 
the services of a trained engineer. Any 
man of ordinary intelligence can learn 
to run it in less than a day. It is light 
in weight and can be easily moved 
from one place to another as the work 
requires. It can be started in a few 
seconds, and will run all day without 
any attention whatever. It can not 
possibly blow up, and there is no dan- 
ger of fire. It is cheaper than hand 
labor—if a pint of gasoline costing 
two cents can be made to do the work 
it takes a man eight hours to do, the 
gasoline should be made to do it. 

With these facts in mind, no farmer 
need be afraid to invest in a good gas- 
oline engine, if necessary, to do his 
pumping. If he gets a good one, he 
will get his full money’s worth worth 
aside from the pumping proposition, 
and, with power furnished, the rest of 
the expenses for a water system will 
not be especially heavy. 

The purpose of this article has not 
been to give detailed information as 
to how to install a farm water system, 
but rather to awaken interest in the 
subject and direct attention to its 
practical possibilities. 


BE. G. NORTON. 
I. H. C. Service Bureau. 





The Land Owner and the 
Tenant 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

For the last fifteen years I have had 
tenants of all kinds, and on all kinds 
of terms, I find that it is much better 
for both owner and tenant to enter 
into a co-partnership. In this fifteen 
years I have had three men get ahead 
enough to make payments on and buy 
homes of their own. This I do not 
think is the best thing to do, as a rule, 
for when he invests all or nearly all 
of his savings in land, the tenant has 
no working capital and nothing to 
make money on. I have tried to en- 
courage my tenants, or partners as I 
call them, and as they really are, to 
keep up with the times. Have made 
them a present of a year’s subscrip- 
tion to Wallaces’ Farmer, and in many 
Ways tried to get them to improve 
over their former ways. Among these, 
I will mention selection of and testing 
of seed, raising and feeding of live 
stock, rotation of crops, etc. This is 
the hardest work I ever tried to do, 
for these men have gotten started in 
the wrong way, and will hardly change 
their methods. To succeed, both par- 
ties must be progressive or become so, 
and the tenant must be willing, hon- 
est and capable. The last named can 
often be developed wonderfully, espe- 
cially in some men. 

The land owner should not want the 
tenant to live without a good, com- 
fortable house and cellar, and other 
buildings, for comfort. I have always 
furnished these to men who were will- 
ing, and who wanted to stay in one 
place long enough to do something. 
Common interest is the keynote. If 
the tenant can furnish capital, and he 
usually can if he is worthy, and put in 
one-half of the live stock, and feed 
the crop, and sell the finished prod- 
uct, it will not only pay, but makes 
him feel a man among men. He will 
look up, and not down. I furnish the 
land, garden, firewood and all build- 
ings free to tenant. He furnishes the 
teams, implements, and labor to raise 
and feed out crops. When we buy 
stock or feed, which we often do, each 
pays one-half, and when we sell stock 
or grain, each gets one-half. Where 
there are fences to build or other im- 
provements that require only ordinary 
labor, I pay for material and the ten- 
ant does the work. Where the im- 





tiara 
provements are such as to req 
skilled mechanic, I pay for him 
tenant does all hauling and the piaie 
labor. Of course, these terms vary 
little, owing to the farms, kind of fs 
the place is in, etc. 

I am writing this so that it may Bi 
some honest and capable young sn 
an idea for higher and better fa 
Of course, if the land owner will ng 
rotate crops, feed stock or improy 
and give the tenant a show, there is 
nothing you can do; but some of thegs 
old, stingy fellows might see it in a 
different light and open up a little it 
things were put up to them sho 
them it was a better way. A question 
here might be asked: Can the owner 
give as good a deal to the tenant now 
with higher priced land as he {o,. 
merly could? I will say to this that 
we must remember that it costs more 
for labor, teams, harness, etc., now 
and is still fair. Then there is a gat 
isfaction in seeing a young man be. 
gin to get a start, make up his ming 
not to be a common renter all his life, 
What is better than taking a fellow. 
man by the hand and helping him to 
stand up? I have struggled hard and 
borrowed money and supported the 
other fellow, and, if he was worthy, | 
never regretted it. I have had to refer 
often to myself in this article (some. 
thing I do not like to do), but I saw 
no other way, as I am just giving my 
experiences. 

I have made some mistakes as | 
went along, and the biggest one wag 
holding onto men in whom there was 
not the material to develop into a real 
live wire. No use to waste time with 
some men, as they are “sot in their 
ways.” I have had only a few euch, 
however. 

I devote most of my time in a study 
of the soils, and what crops grow best 
on the different kinds. In advising 
with my partners, as to when to buy 
and feed stock, etc., I like it, and they 
do after it is going good. One thing 
would have ruined it all if it had car- 
ried. Last fall the socialists and cap- 
italists combined and had amend- 
ments voted on to amend the Missouri 
constitution, so as to make all taxes 
come from the land—the old Henry 
George single tax idea. No farmer 
could have stood it. 

Let us hear if someone has a better 
way to farm with tenants. 

J. T. JAMISON. 

Missouri. 





BEST 


EVER 


SULKY AND GANG PLOWS 


Do the Best Work at the Least 
Cost Per Acre 


The above illustration shows the BEST EVER SULKY completely turning 


under a large crop of weeds. 


The bottoms of the “BEST EVER” are so h and the frame so ectly 
balanced that an even furrow is maintained at all Cine. ae 
The moldboards are so shaped that every furrow is completely turned over 


and thoroughly pulverized. 


LIGHT DRAFT te “BEST EVER” is the lightest draft plow 


built. 


The wheels and tongue run straight 


down the furrow like a wagon. The wheels do not dig into the furrow walls 
nor does the pole run at an angle as on other plows. 


EASE OF OPERATION 


The bottoms are raised and 
the frame leveled, all by 


one easy footlift operation. All landside friction can be quickly overcome by 
eccentric washer on rear furrow wheel, No bolts te bother with. 
DURABILITY THE BEST EVER PLOWS are made of the best 
steel and malleable iron. Wheels are of steel with 
dust proof caps. Oil but once a season. All shares of our famous ACME STEEL. 


ACME STEEL is the only perfect plow steel made. It makes 


teed against breaki 
temper them any num 


the only steel shares that are positively guaran- 
in the field or in retempering. Anybod 
of times. Keep them hard and sharp all the time. They 


can easily re- 


scour perfectly, lighten the draft, plow more acres per day and plow them better. 


“Acme Shares Don’t Break” 


Write today for FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS on BEST 
EVER PLOWS and ACME STEEL SHARES 


MOLINE PLOW CO. 


Dept.20 MOLINE, ILL. 
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Slit this Whip» 
from Cracker to Butt 


A Red Rawhide Center Whip 
free to you if it does not have 
acontinuousred rawhide cen~- 
ter from cracker through butt. 
Red Centers are made by us 
from East Indian Water Buffalo 
hides after being treated by our 
secret process which makes 
then moisture-resisting, 
springy, durable, and the only 
center suited to durable whip 
construction. 


Red Rawhide Center Whips are made 
jn the largest, most complete factory in 
the country, and are handled by dealers 
everywhere. Ask yoursfirst. Ifhe does 
not have them, write us, It willpay you, 


ITED STATES WHIP CO. 
- Westfield, Mass. 























Can Be Adjusted to Cut 
for Shock or Silo 


Works in any 
kind of soil. Cuts 
stalks—doesn’t pull like 
other cutters, ABSOLUTELY NO DANCER. 


Cuts Four to Seven Acres a Day 
with one man and one horse. Here is what one 
farmer says: 
It is the easiest I have ever tried. One man can 
cut 5 acres per day easy. Yours very truly. 
ALFRED DELLENBAUGH, 
Belmont, Kansas. 
SOLD DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
Send for booklet and circulars telling all about 
this iabor-saving machine; also containing testi- 
monials of many users. Send for this circular 
matter today. 
LOVE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
1X8 Citizens Street, Lincoln, Iinois. 

















WOVEN 
WIRE 
GATES 


Stronger Than Thre 





Filled with solid steel bars instead 
of woven wire. Double automatic 
latch locks gate, you don’t have to 
it. The whole gate raises to swing 






above snowbanks (other gates drag in the snow at 
the binge end). 
trial. 


Guaranteed and shipped on 30 days 





The Best Steel Gate in the World 


High carben steel frame. All No. 0 galvanized 
Wire mesh. Special hinges. Patented self-locking 
latch. Steel center brace. Unbreakable. Raises 
steither end. Sold om 30 days’ trial at our spe- 
cial direct-to-you factory price. 


W. K. VOORHEES, Mar. Standard Mfg. Co. 
@ 202 Main 6t. Cedar Falis, lowa 













- Flexible 


in earth 

line posts. Stiff corners. Ms bas 
No concrete and no special tools. ~ ~ai's."“\ee 
CARBO STEEL POST Co. 


138-10th St., Chicago Heights, 111. 
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Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil 
and how it was made; how plants grow in it; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 














one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 


Grandfather, Father and Son 


Did you ever come in from a hot 
day’s work in the hay field to hear 
grandfather tell how hard he worked 
when he was a boy? He cut hay with 
a scythe. He tedded it by turning 
with a pitchfork; raking he did by 
hand. Grandfather must have worked 
hard, but it was a kind of work which 
took “knack” and endurance rather 
than brains. 

Grandfather worked hard, but he 
didn’t get much done. It took him, all 
told, thirty-six hours to put up a ton 
of hay. We, with our mowing mas 
chines, horse rakes, and hay loaders, 
can put up a ton of hay at a total out- 
lay of ten to twelve hours of man labor, 


Grandpa spent four and one-half hours 
on each bushel of corn. We spend 
thirty or forty minutes. In the pro- 
duction of a bushel of small grain he 
spent about three hours, whereas we 
spend about ten minutes. 

Grandpa sometimes talks as though 
people were not much gvod nowadays 
because they don’t work hard. I really 
think though that he is glad to see 
us take things easier. He is proud of 
the big way we do things now. In his 
early days fifty acres was about cs 
big a farm as one man could handle, 
and even then he needed some outside 
help. Nowadays grandpa knows that 
your father is able to handle 160 
acres pretty well by himself, with just 
a little outside help at haying and 
harvest time. When grandpa was a 
boy $10 a month was pretty good 
wages. We pay $30 to $40 a month 
now. But a farm hand now can do two 
to three times as much work as the 
farm hand of grandpa’s day. 

Things are changing. We younger 
fellows are glad, and so are most of 
the older men, even’ grandfather, 
Change means that your brain must be 
actively working and that is a please 
ure for a young fellow. 

Change is not always good. From 
grandpa’s stories we know that they 
must have had a better time on the 
farm in the old days than we do now, 
There were more people on the farmg 
and the country school house was a 
wide-awake place. Now there are ten 
pupils at the ordinary country school, 
but in Grandpa’s time there were forty 
or fifty. People got together more in 
the evenings and had a good time. 
People worked harder but they knew 
how to play better in a good-hearted 
country way. 

What will things be like when chil- 
dren call you grandfather? They will 
of course be different, but just how 
they will change, who can say? Of 
course there will be many improve- 
ments in the little conveniences, such 
at watering and lighting farm homes. 
More farmers will be using grain ele- 
vators, fanning machines, corn shell- 
ers, etc. The biggest change in the 
near future will probably be the more 
extensive use of traction engines. 
Traction engines are being used more 
and more, even on farms as small as 
160 acres. A man who understands 
them can plow fields as small as fifteen 
acres. A good tractor will do the 
work of twelve horses. It will plow 
one and one-third acres an_ hour, 
whereas a two-horse team plows about 
two acres a day. The total cost of 
plowing with a tractor is about $1.00 
an acre, as compared with $1.50 an 
acre for horse plowing. Of course a 
tractor cannot plant corn or cultivate 
it, but it can haul two mowing ma- 
chines or two binders. It can run the 
silo cutter, cut wood, grade the road 
and do many another odd job. 

Many farmers think that tractors 
will not make good on farms of less 
than a section. At present they may 
possibly be right, but within the next 
ten or twenty years I would not be sur- 
prised to see tractors used on thou- 
sands of corn belt farms. When that 
time comes there must be a man on 








every farm who thoroughly under- 
stands machinery. These tractors, I 
suspect, will be run mostly by gasoline, 
kerosene, or alcohol. 

Things are changing. Some wise 
men have a dim idea of the general di- 
rection in which things are changing, 
but none know exactly. The thing for 
you to do is to keep your mind bright 
and active, ready to take advantage of 
anything as soon as it becomes prac- 
tical. If you are going to stay by the 
farm, it would not be a bad idea to 
learn all you can about the running 
and repair of gasoline engines. 


How Not To Make Cement 


Posts 


This picture shows a cement post 
made with a lightning rod through the 
center for reinforcement. It broke 
because there were no reinforcements 
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around the edges. Other posts in this 
same fence did not break because 
they had four strands of barbed wire 
distributed near the edges, to serve 
as reinforcement. 











in Cement Floors 
and FOUNDATIONS Use 


ROSS ::::,. SOCKETS 


The “100-Year” Post Support 


Simply tap sockets down into soft cement. 
No sills to rot. No toe-nailing to rust. Fits 
any upright, For Cribs, Granaries, Barns 
Sheds, Garages, etc. Write today for FREE 
Booklet. Learn how to make upright sup- 

rts everlasting. Get book—“How to Build 
Jement Floors and Foundations.” 


G6. M. ROSS & CO. 
Street Grinnell, 








G I t i ? 
oing to the State Fair? 

Be sure to see our wonderfully complete and 
interesting Exhibit in the northwest corner of 


Machinery Hall. 
Better write Today for our Free Booklets. 


G. M. ROSS & CO. 
285 Broad St., GRINNELL, IOWA 




















HAVE THE WEIGHT RIGHT, wheiher 


you buy orsell. You can’t afford to “guess” or 
accept an uncertain weight—prices are too high. 


A HOWE BALL BEARING SCALE 


with compound beam and steel frame will save 
money for you. New booklet No. 196, just printed, 
describes our line of stock, farm and dump 
scales. Write for copy and any information you 
may want on scales or weighing. 


THE HOWE SCALE CO. 
1321 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

















Let My Pumping 
Engines Do the Work 


Yes, sir. Get a Galloway Pumping 
Engine Outfit. Put it to a 90-day test on 
your farm. Use it to run the churn,cream sep- 
arator, washing machine, pump or any small 
machine on your place. Then if you don’t say it’s 
the best little engine you ever saw in your life, 
you can ship it back. I’ll refund your money and pay 
the freight both ways. No gtringste this offer — is there 
yh 


Then on top of this wonderfull ral offer I’ll save you 
to $50 on the Can you beat it? Never. Write me today 
s 


Get My Special Offer and Prices 


Do it today. Only $24.75 for a 1% h, p. ‘“Boss 
of the Farm”’ p ng engine. You can’t afford to wait 
for your windmill to blow down or a calm, hot 
day when you have to do all the pumping fora : 
lot of stock by hand. Be prepared. Get my spe- ff 
cia} pum ing engine cat . ve $25 to $50 on your en- 

ine and join my list of over 80,000 ea r 
ine 

"il 
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ei 
gine customers. me y. Don’t putit off. 
You need engine in the next few weeks. It'll pay 
for itself. first month. Get my speci! 1913 
offer. Address: Wm, Galloway, Pres. 
William Galloway Co. 
- 225K Galloway Sta., 
. Waterloo, Is. 








Please mention this paper when writing. 





GRAIN DUMPS HAVE THE 
RIGHT PRINCIPLE 


The “Camp” is the only Grain Dump manufactured with the 
HYDRAULIC PRINCIPLE—that means there’s no friction—nothing 
to get out of order—operated with lightest draft. The “Camp” 


is free from gears and cog wheels. 


The one continuous drag 


chain for receiving hopper and Hydraulic Jack guarantees against 
elevator troubles. Only the finest cypress used. No, 55 sprocket 
chains. Weare sole patentee on folding both elevator and derrick 


he compact Arrangement of thisdump 
insures absolute eatisfaction. There are 
so many good features that you should 
not buy an elevator until you have in- 
vestigated the““Camp” Write for 

our free catalog, then make ae 
comparison and etudy our princ- 
iple—you’ll be convinced that this 
product is the one you want. 


WRITE TODAY 


CAMP BROS. & CO. 


DEPT. N 
WASHINGTON, - ILLINOIS 








#7 Madeof heavily galvanized wire /] | | 
in various ornamental patterns. #7 er) 
by the biggest factory of ite Juine 
we kind in the world and 
by ite guarantee, 
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CYCLONE FENCE CO. bet. 8 WAUKEGAN. ILLINO! 


vere 


TTij7 See your dealer for Cyclonef] |] 
Si Ala Fences and Gates, FlowerBed | hs ch 
Borders, Tree Guards, Trellis Aff 
a Ww and Victor Farm Gates, or 
iiliy Write usfor Free Catalogss £ 
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| Hearts and Homes 

This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred. name 
of writer will not be published. Adfress al! inquir- 


fees and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Watlaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 


The Household Engineer 


A group of ladies were visiting on 
the porch together. The day had been 
hot and full of interruptions to most 
of them. “I think the state colleges 
should put in a new department—a 
chair of household engineering,” de- 
Clared one. “Isn't that covered in the 
domestic science course?” asked an- 
other. “No; it isn’t. Girls take the 
domestic science course, and they have 
all the advan-ed methods of work 
taught them; they have the newest 
kitchen utensils, the latest thing in 
stoves, all they have to do is to take 
care of their own little table, they 
work without interruption from any- 
body. My plan for a school of house- 
hold engineering would be to create 
difficulties, and teach the girls how to 
master them. I would say to them for 
instance: ‘You are twelve miles from a 
store, and have a roast of beef for 
@inuer—you find you have no flour and 
mo cornstarch for thickening gravy, 
your husband demands brown. gravy— 
do you know that you can use crackers 
instead’?” 

“The housekeeper who lives twelve 
miles from town ought not to permit 
herself to be without flour, she buys in 
quantity, and keeps up her supply,” of- 
fered one of the ladies. 

“Yes, but she has to learn to do that. 
Ordinarily I keep up my supply, too, 
but the day I used the crackers I had 
to return a sack of flour, and the sec- 
ond sack hadn’t arrived—so I rolled 
crackers, sifted them, and made delic- 
jous gravy; of course the thickening 
Was more expensive, but in emergen- 
cies we don’t count the cost.” 

“Your household engineer would say 
to her pupils: ‘My dears, don't let 
your cakes burn, but if they do burn, 
grate the burned portion off with your 
nutmeg grater, or if you see company 
coming fifteen minutes before supper 
time, and you have no cake; the oven 
isn’t hot, and you are using a two- 
burner gasoline stove without an oven, 
stir up a sponge cake, bake it in your 
Waffle irons, and fill the holes with 
chocolate sauce, whipped cream or 
jelly’.” 

“Or,” spoke up a young mother, 
“picture yourself mixing bread, after 
struggling for an hour to get the baby 
to sleep. Your husband comes tearing 
in at the door, shouting to you to come 
and doctor a sick hen, your hands are 
in the dough, the baby wakens and 
cries, your husband is in a hurry—what 
is the duty that lies nearest you?” 

“T had a nurse for Mary,” said a 
Piacid grandmother, “who couldn't 
edapt herself to nursing in the coun- 
try where she had no running water, 
and where she couldn't step down to 
the drug store for every trifling thing 
she thought she ought to have. ‘Every- 
thing is so handy in the hospital, we 
have only to step to the supply room: 
I can’t work without things to work 
with,’ she would complain. What she 
needed was gumption—I figure that 
gumption is what you want your house- 
hold engineer to teach. That must be 
taught by the mother in the home by 
making every child meet its own little 
emergencies, and not completing the 
tasks they leave. If Josie starts to 
bake a cake and gets discouraged, 
don’t finish it for her, taste the batter, 
see what's wrong, make Ler look after 
her fire, show her her mistake, but 
make her remedy it. Let her try her 
tester, and clean up her pans and pan- 
try. Always boosting and taking 
things out of their hands when they 
don’t go right makes children helpless 
and inefficient.” 

“TI don’t believe in praising every- 
thing they do whether it is good or 
bad, either,” spoke up another lady. 
“My mother told me my first biscuits 
Were exceedingly good for the first 
trial, but she had to throw them out. 
If she had told me they were sinfully 
bad, and that it was a crime to waste 
good material by putting it together 
wrong, I do believe I would have been 
thore accurate in my measurements, 
and not considered cooking a case of | 

















hit or miss. I believe it is possible to 


praise the intention, and blame the 
method.” 

The household engineer to be will 
need to firmly but kindly point out 
every lapse from perfection. She 
should be an artist in the line of sub- 
stitution, she should be serenely calm 
when things go wrong, and possessed 
of a right sense of proportion which 
will enable her to give to each disap- 
pointment only the importance belong- 
ing to it. She will cultivate in her 
pupils a keen sense of humor, and a 
disposition to think of their mistakes 
only to profit by them. She will instill 
into them these words of Emerson: 
“Finish every day and be done with it. 
Some blunders and absurdities no 
doubt crept in, forget them as soon as 
you can. Tomorrow is a new day, too 
good to be cumbered with old non- 
sense.” 





Suggestive Yearly Program 
for Daughters of Ceres 


A happy new year to you and yours. 
May it bring all you hope for. 

January:—“God employs no hired 
men. His work is done by His sons.” 

Roll Call. 

Quotations About Children. 

Topics: “What is Being Done for 
Children.” “The Big Brothers’ Ju- 
venile Court.” “Rural Y. M. C. A.” 
“County Schools.” “Government.” 

7 * . * 

February:—“To ignore trifling an- 
noyances, to avoid ultra fastidiousness, 
to condone human frailties, ‘remember- 
ing whereof we are all made,’ to think 
the east wind will go around to the 
south; to believe that the darkest hour 
is just before dawn is to become a pub- 
lic benefactor without profession of 


philanthropy.”—Mrs. Jas. Farley Cox. | 


Roll Call. 
Quotations: “Valentines 
Valentine’s Day.” 
Topics: “Home Cured Meats.” “Easy 
Ways of Preserving Meats.” 
* . . * 


March:— 


Oh, March that blusters, and March that 
blows, 

What color under your footstep glows. 

Beauty you summon from winter's snows, 

And you are the pathway that leads to 
the rose. 


Quotations: “Flowers and Gardens.” 
Topics: “Growing Flowers and Vege- 
tables Together.” “The Best Hardy 
Flowers.” “Flowers for the Busy 
Woman's Garden.” “Flowers From 
Seed.” 
* 7 . * 

April:—“Begin your life work be- 
times; it is sad to be sowing your 
seed when you should be reaping your 
harvest.” 

Quotations: “Practical Pointers for 
the Poultry Yard.” 

Topics: “Care of the Incubator.” 
“The Hen Hatched Chick.” “Chicken 
Coops—Brooders.” (Use government 
and state bulletins as text books.) 

7. >. . . 


May:—“To order a house well is 
simply to place things in a proper po- 
sition. We must always keep the fact 
in mind that the house was made for 
man, not man for the house. Good 
housekeeping does not consist in keep- 
ing a house in immaculate condition, 
but where order and neatness reigns, 
not for discomfort, but for comfort of 
its inmates—where love and respect 
and good, true living are its object, 
and where one can turn when adversi- 
ties nearly overwhelm us, knowing 
that home is a haven of peace and 
rest.” 

Quotations: 
Housekeeper.” 

i “Spring Cleaning—Cellar, 
Kitchen, Living Rooms, Bed Rooms, 
Attic.” 


“Helpful Hints for the 


* . . 

June:—“The prosperity of a nation 
depends upon the health and morals of 
its citizens; and the health and morals 
of a people depend mainly upon the 
food they eat and the homes they live 
in.” 

Quotation : 
for Canning.” 

Topics: “Canning, Preserving ‘and 
Pickling.” “Why Fruit Spoils.” “Is it 
Economy to Buy Canned Fruit if You 
Have a Market for Your Own Fresh 
Fruit?” 


July:— 


Your flag and my flag! And, oh, how 
much it holds— 


“Your Favorite Recipe 
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Your iand and my land secure within its 
folds! 

Your heart and my heart beat quicker at 
the sight; 

Sun-kissed and wind-tossed, red and blue 
and white. 

The one flag—the great fag— 

The fiag for me and you—¢gliorified all else 
beside— 

The red and white and blue. 

—Nesbit. 


Quotations:  ‘Patriotic.” 

Topics: “Our Country.” “Our Flag.” 
“Ourselves as Citizens.” 

* oe ~ mo 

August: “Give us, O Lord, a real 
love for the day’s work, but deliver us 
from its bondage after the hours of toil 
are over. May we find it a joy to do 
the little tedious things that make up 
the monotony of the house or shop 
because they are part of the King’s 
housework, and when the day is done, 
may it leave us, not with tangled 
nerves and jarring thoughts, but with 
the consciousness of having done our 
best, and pleased Thee well.” 

Quotations: “Cheerful Thoughts 
From Favorite Authors.” 


O, heart of mine, you shouldn’t worry so. 

What we've missed of joy we couldn't 
have you know. 

What we've met of bitter pain, and of 
sorrow’s blinding rain 

We can better meet again if it blow. 


For we know not every morrow can be sad 
So, forgetting all the sorrow we have had, 
Let us fold away our fears, and put by 
our foolish tears, 
And through all the coming years, 
be glad. 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 


Just 


Topics: “Vacation Time.” “How to 
Take a Vacation at Home.” “Vacation 
by Elimination.” “The Tyranny of 
Things.” 

* * * * 


September: — 


The beauty of a house is harmony; 
The security of a house is loyalty. 
The joy of a house is love. 

The plenty of a house is in children. 


Quotations: “The Children.” 
Topics: “Our School; What Does It 
Need? What Can We Do?” 
> * ~ * 


October: — 


A commonplace life, we say and we sigh; 
But why should we sigh as we say? 
The commonplace sun in the common- 
place sky 
Makes us the commonplace day. 
The moon and the stars are the common- 
place things, 
And the flower that blooms and the bird 
that sings. 
But dark were the world and sad our lot 
If the flowers failed and the sun shone not; 
And God who studies each separate soul, 
Out of commonplace lives makes his beau- 
tiful whole. 
—Susan Coolidge. 


Quotations from the Bible on women. 
Topics: “Modern Conceniences in 
the Home.” “What Has Helped Me 
Most in My Work.” ‘“Judicious Slight- 
ing.” 
a ~ = * 
November:— 


For the land of our love and our freedom, 
For harvests in byre and in bin, 

For the flag on the school and the steeple 
For fruits in their wealth gathered in, 

Dear Lord, when we count up Thy mercies 
Bewildered we pause in the task, 

So swift and so large is Thy goodness, 
Qutrunning the favors we ask. 

—Margaret E. Sangster. 


Quotations on Thanksgiving. 
Topic: “Thanksgiving Menus.” 
Discuss plans for neighborhood en- 
tertainments, endeavoring to interest 
the young people in the work. 
> ~ os * 


December:—"“All glory be to God on 
high, and to the earth be peace. Good- 
will henceforth from heaven to men 
begin and never cease.” 

Roll Call. 

Quetations: “Christmas Poems.” 

Topic: “Christmas Books for Chil- 
dren; Christmas Cooking: Candies, 
Cakes, Salads.” 





Ramekin Cases: Most housekeepers 
dislike the ‘little dabs’’ of food left from 
@ meal, yet one should not throw out the 
single slice of meat, the spoonful of pota- 
toes, the sauce dish of peas or beans, etc. 
A set of ramekins to be filled with these 
odds and ends for supper or breakfast 
Bives uniformity to the table, and uses up 
the scraps daintily. Butter the ramekins, 
run the cold meat through the meat chop- 
per, cover it with Cream sauce or cok 





 —_, 
gravy for the main works, or mix the meat 
with potatoes for hash. Peas and beans 
are also good heated in the oven: the dish 
of sauce may be crowned with the scrap 
of pie dough left over, or if there are i 
scraps the best of cup custards can be 
baked in these handy little cups. They 
can be had in white china, heavy earther, 
ware, and enamel. All scalloped dishes 
are especially good baked in ramekins, 
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Fashion Department 


Owing to our limited space for each departmeng 
we can devote only a very small space to fashions 
The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit perfectly 
and allow allseams. 10cents each, no extra ; bates 
for postage. Order by number and give size or age, 
Write plainly and be sure to sign your name and 
address. 

Our fashion book, “Every Woman Her Own Dress. 
maker,” illustrating hundreds of the newest Dat- 
terns, will be sent postpaid for five cents. Address 
all orders for patterns and pattern books to Pattern 
Department of Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Ia. 
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A VARIETY OF GARMENTS THAT Can 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 











No. 6214—Ladies’ Dress. With yoke and 
five-gored skirt, having high or 
tion waistline. Cut in sizes 34, 36, 38, 
and 42 inches bust measure. Width of 
lower edge 2 yards. Size 36 requires 4% 
yards of 36-inch material, 1%, yards of 
27-inch contrasting goods and 3 yards of 
beading. 

No. 6222—Misses’ and Small Women's 
Dress. Having three-gored skirt with 
high or regulation waistline. Cut in 
sizes 14, 16 and 18 years. Bust measure 
31, 33 and 35 inches. For 16 years it re- 
quires 4% yards of 36-inch material. 

No. 6227—Ladies’ Three-Gored Skirt. 
Closed at front and with high or regula- 
tion waistline. Cut in sizes 22, 24, 26, 28 
and 30 inches waist measure. Width of 
lower edge 2 yards. Size 24 requires 4 
yards of 36-inch material. 








HEATING i2 COOKING 


_ APPLIANCES 
IN THE WORLD 


Sold by 
First-class Dealers 
Everywhere 
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Our Weekly Sabbath School 


h Scho lene 


BY THE EDITOR 
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A Nation Born at Sinai 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
gn for August 31, 1913. Exodus 19; 
Hebrews 12:18-24. Printed Exodus 
i9:1-6; 16-21.) 

“In the third month after the chil- 
gren of Israel were gone forth out of 
the land of Egypt, the same day came 
they into the wilderness of Sinai. (2) 
And when they were departed from 
Rephidim, and were come to the wil- 
gerness of Sinai, they encamped in 
the wilderness; and there Israel en- 
camped before the mount. (3) And 
Moses went up unto God, and Jehovah 
called unto him out of the mountain, 
saying, Thus shalt thou say to the 
house of Jacob, and tell the children 
of Israel: (4) Ye have seen what I did 
unto the Egyptians, and how I bear 
you on eagles’ wings, and brought you 
mito myself. (5) Now therefore, if ye 
will obey my voice indeed, and keep 
my covenant, then ye shall be mine 
own possession from among all peo- 
ples; for all the earth is mine: (6) 
And ye shall be unto me a kingdom of 
priests, and a holy nation. These are 
the words which thou shalt speak unto 
the children of Israel. 

(16) And it came to pass on the 
third day, when it was morning, that 
there were thunders and lightnings, 
and a thick cloud upon the mount, and 
the voice of a trumpet exceeding loud; 
and all the people that were in the 
camp trembled. (17) And Moses 
brought forth the people out of the 
camp to meet God; and they stood at 
the nether part of the mount. (8) 
And Mount Sinai, the whole of it, 
smoked, because Jehovah descended 
upon it in fire; and the smoke thereof 
ascended as the smoke of a furnace, 
and the whole mount quaked greatly. 
(18) And when the voice of the trump- 
et waxed louder and louder, Moses 
spake, and God answered him by a 
voice. (20) And Jehovah came down 
upon Mount Sinai, to the top of the 
mount; and Jehovah called Moses to 
the top of tne mount; and Moses went 
up. (21) And Jehovah said unto Moses, 
Go down, charge the people, lest they 
break through unto Jehovah to gaze, 
and many of them perish.” 

The subject of this lesson is the 
birth of Israel, or its organization as 
anation. Heretofore they had been 
slaves in Egypt, with nothing but the 
tribal government which held the va- 
tious clans together loosely. Now 
they were to be transformed into a 
nation, with a central government, a 
definite mode of worship and a code of 
laws. The place chosen for this organ- 
ization, and the awe-inspiring mani- 
festations to make a definite and fixed 

impression upon the minds of the peo- 
ple was Horeb. The particular local- 
ity was Mount Sinai, one of the moun- 
tains in the general country called 
Horeb, just as we speak of the coast 
Tange as the Cascades, and Mount 
Hood as a particular mountain in this 
Tange. Horeb is the general name of 
the Sinaitic range of mountains and 
signifies a waste, or a country of dried- 
up ground. It is a section of lofty 
Mountain peaks of red granite, inter- 
spersed with narrow valleys, and here 
and there an oasis, with parts of it 
sandy wastes or deserts, and on the 
wland plains pastures, where the 
stanite peaks condense the moisture, 
% in our cwn Rocky mountain region. 
For thousands of years before Moses 
it had been regarded as a sacred re- 
tion, where amid its awful solitudes 
Men could get in closer touch with the 
great Power behind and above all 
earthly things. Here the Sinaitic 
tribes set up their pillars perhaps two 
thousand years before Jacob set up his 
illar at Bethel, and poured oil on them 
%8 Jacob did on his. Then came the 

yptian with his stele (pillar or mon- 
Went), and gave sanction to the Sin- 
aitic worship. Here Moses had his 
Vision of Jehovah in the burning bush. 
fre came Elijah in the time of his 

best depression, to hold communion 
With his God in one of the caves in 





which ages before and ages afterwards, 
and to this day, pious souls seek com- 
munion with the Unseen; and for the 
same purpose Christian monks came 
to build their monasteries and hold 
communion with their God. In one of 
these monasteries was found the oldest 
version of the New Testament, called 
the Codex Sinaitis. In the lower lev- 
els of this mountain region are found 
the torquoise mines, from which came 
the jewels which adorned royalty 
even in the earliest dynasties, thou- 
sands of years before Moses; and thas 
no doubt adorned the arms and neck 
of the Egyptian princess who was the 
foster-mother of Moses. If the oppres- 
sion occurred in the eighteenth dynas- 
ty, as seems likely, here was found a 
few years ago the mummy case of this 
princess, the special patroness of the 
Shemite shrine of that region. Hither 
Moses, who knew the country with its 
roads, its mountain passes, its springs, 
led the ransomed host as the most fit- 
ting spot to organize them as a nation, 
a theocracy, a nation under the rule of 
God. 


The preliminary work of organiza- 
tion was done before the time of the 
lesson, and we have an account of it 
in the preceding chapter. On the fif- 
teenth day of the second month, a 
month out of Egypt, the host had en- 
camped at the “place of murmurings.” 
After the miraculous provision of the 
manna, they took a road which had 
been traveled for ages by travelers be- 
tween Egypt and all the country north 
and east—Damascus, Babylon. Lying 
between this point and Serbal, one of 
the Sinaitic group, is the oasis Feiran, 
the largest and most famous oasis in 
Horeb. Here Israel met the Amelek- 
ites, who, hearing of the approach of 
the Egyptian refugees, had hurried to 
defend their water supplies and force 
Israel to strike camp at some distance 
farther down, where there was no 
water. 


Here occurred the second rebellion 
against the authority of Moses, and the 
miracle of smiting the rock to obtain 
water. Following this came the de- 
cisive battle with Amelek. Moses, 
standing on the spur of any one of a 
dozen mountains around, held up the 
rod in the sight of the contending 
armies, with the assistance of Aaron 
and Hur when he became tired. 

Then follows the visit of Jethro, the 
father-in-law of Moses, together with 
the sons of Moses and his wife, whom 
he had sent back when he went to 
Egypt. After Moses had told the story 
of his experience in Egypt—the mir- 
acles, the deliverance, the power of 
Jehovah manifested since they began 
their journey—Jethro, the priest of 
Midian, a shiek of the Kenite tribe or 
clan, publicly professed faith in Je- 
hovah, the God of Israel. The event is 
celebrated by sacrifices and a public 
dinner or festival. The Kenite clan or 
tribe was thus incorporated, or at least 
allied, in permanent, abiding friend- 
ship, with Israel and furnished heroes 
and heroines in subsequent history. as 
for example Jael, the wife of Heber, 
the Kenite. From them descended the 
Rechabites, the original prohibitionists, 
which existed down to the time of 
Jeremiah. 

If we read the first verse of this les- 
son right: “In the third month after 
the children of Israel were gone forth 
out of the land of Egypt, the same day 
came they into the wilderness of 
Sinai.” They had left Rephidim. 
There was a whole month between 
the giving of the manna and this as- 
sembly before Sinai. Three days 
would bring them from the “place of 
murmuring” to Rephidim. The rest of 
the time was evidently spent at the 
oasis of Feiran, which they had wrest- 
ed from the Amelekites, where there 
was abundant water and pasturage. 
Much of the time would have been 
taken up with the civil organization 
suggested by Jethro. One part of the 
organization was the establishment of 
a system of courts, beginning with ten 
members as the unit, and rising in 
multiples of ten, with Moses as the 
representative of Jehovah as the final 
court of appeal, 
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All was now ready for the final or- 
ganization of the people into a theo- 
cracy. Just at what particular place 
the giving of the law occurred will 
probably never be known with abso- 
lute certainty. It was at a point where 
the mountains rise sharply from the 
intermountain plain, and where there 
was room for the tents of those as- 
sembled there. Probably the spot now 
occupied by the monastery of Saint 
Catharine fills the requirements best. 

First, Moses was called up into the 
mountain and given his instructions, 
of which the substance is given in 
verses 4 and 5. He is to remind the 
peopie of the fearful punishments in- 
flicted on the Egyptians, who had re- 
duced them to slavery. He is to re- 
mind them of the protecting care that 
has been given them thus far on their 
journey. He has dealt with them as an 
eagle deals with her young when they 
are learning to fly, bearing them on her 
own wings, allowing them to try their 
wings, taking them up again in case 
they fall, and thus teaching them to 
use their own wings. 


Jehovah then promises to them fu- 
ture guidance. Moses is then told to 
make them this proposition: That if 
they will obey the voice of Jehovah ard 
keep His covenant, that is, follow His 
arrangements and obey His commands, 
they should be to Him a peculiar peo- 
ple, His very own people, peculiarly 
treasured above all other nations, 
which were alike under His power. 
Peculiar and especial blessings would 
be theirs. There is added a promise 
which reaches far into the future, 
which in all probability even Moses did 
not understand fully, and which could 
not be fully understood until One 
greater than Moses by His death and 
resurrection made its fulfillment pos- 
sible: “And ye shall be unto me a 
nation of priests, and a holy nation.” 
Peter understood it when he said to 
the Christian converts: “But ye are 
an elect race, a royal priesthood, a 
holy nation, a people for God’s own 
possession, that ye may show forth 
the excellencies of him who called you 
out of darkness into his marvelous 
light.” John understood it when he 
wrote Revelation 1:6, and 5:10. 


In the verses of the lesson not print- 
ed we are told that Moses called to- 
gether the elders, representing the 
whole people, and laid before them all 
the words which Jehovah commanded 
him. After due consideration at this 
assembly, they as a nation accepted 
this covenant: obedience to the com- 
mands of Jehovah on the part of the 
nation, and on the part of Jehovah pro- 
tection and guidance. In the 9th verse 
is given the reason for the manifesta- 
tion of Divine power told of in the 
second part of the lesson: “And Je- 
hovah said unto Moses: Lo, I come 
unto thee in a thick cloud, that the peo- 
ple may hear when I speak with thee, 
and may also believe thee forever.” 


When a king was to be crowned or a 
monarch or other great man carried to 
the tomb, when a president is to be in- 
augurated, or when a wedding is to 
solemnized in noted families, man has 
always endeavored by imposing cere- 
monials to impress on the public mind 
the importance of the event. When 
for the first and last time in the his- 





tory of the world Jehovah in formal 
manner enters into covenant with the 
Jewish nation, it was fitting that the 
event, with all its world-wide conse- 
quences, should be celebrated with 
such supernatural manifestations as 
would leave a lasting impression upon 
the entire human race. It was fitting 
that this covenant should be made in 
what, on account of its awe-inspiring 
scenery, had for ages been regarded as 
a sort of sanctuary where men might 
draw near to the Unseen and Eternal. 
It was especially fitting that Moses 
should be the mediator, that he might 
afterwards be to the people as the 
voice of God. 

For two days they sanctified them- 
selves by outward and inward cleans- 
ing for the solemn scenes of the third 
day. The mountain itself was to be 
regarded as holy for that day, not to 
be touched by man or beast. Moses 
and Aaron only were to be permitted 
to press with their foot the mountain, 
the temporary throne of the Eternal 
God. Thus was the Jewish nation in- 
augurated as a body politic and admit- 
ted as a nation into covenant with God. 

Great as were the privileges and 
blessing of this nation, they are small 
indeed as compared with ours. To see 
the vast difference read the last part 
of the lesson (not printed), Hebrews 
12:18-24, in which Paul speaks of this 
assembly at Mount Sinai. 





Reassured. 

A lady of uncertain age went to the 
bureau of information at the Grand Cen- 
tral station in New YorkBand asked when 
the next train left for Boston and the 
answer she received was: ‘“‘Twenty min- 
utes to eleven.” 

She looked doubtfully at the man and 
went to one of the seats. In a few min- 
utes there was an exchange of clerks. 
She promptly went to the window and 
repeated her question. This time she was 
told that the train left at ‘‘ten forty.” 

“There,”’ said she in triumph, ‘I was 
sure that the other man didn’t know.” 
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Cement Floors for Corn Cribs 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Some time since I noticed that one 
of your subscribers wanted to know 
something about cement floors in corn 
cribs. I built one on the farm that I 
am on, this last fall, 10x32 feet. I put 
ten rows of six-inch tile crosswise. I 
laid my tile so as to have about two 
and one-half inches of good, rich ce- 
ment over them; in fact, I made all of 
my concrete good and rich, and I made 
it thin enough so that I slushed it in 
instead of tamping it, and it is per- 
fectly dry this spring. The corn has 
kept good. I also built a hog house, 
12x32 feet, and laid the cement floor in 
the same way. If I was to build an- 
other hog house, I would slant the floor 
about two inches in twelve feet. 

SUBSCRIBER. 

Calhoun County, Iowa. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Not long ago I noticed that a New 
York subscriber asked for information 
as to cement floors for corn cribs. 
I have built two such cribs with 
cement floors, as well as a driveway, 
in the last five years, and have not lost 
a bushel of corn. I used nothing under 
the corn but the cement floor itself, 
four inches thick, which was made of 
one part of cement to four parts of 
sand and gravel. This floor was put 
on top of a good filling (well settled 
or tamped) of gravel. This filling 
should not be less than six inches, and 
more is better, as rats do not like to 
work in gravel, and gravel will not 
take up moisture as black dirt or clay 
filling will. My crib is 29%4x40 feet; 
cribs are 8 feet; driveway 13% feet. I 
have a floor over driveway which is 
used for a granary, and it makes a 
good, big one, too. To empty grain 
bin I have spouts placed so that by 
pulling out a slide I can load a wagon 
in a few minutes. 

In building the crib, I put side and 
end walls down below the surface at 
least a foot; particularly on the side 
where the hogs are. On this side I 
went down two feet. This is neces- 
sary unless you put a cement feed floor 
next to side of crib, as the fall of 
water and the hogs rooting at the wall 
may sometime cause trouble. 

We put a good many bolts in the side 
and end walls, to bolt the sills on, and 
I believe we have the best crib in this 
locality. 

WM. F. WEIS. 

Cherokee County, Iowa. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

A New York subscriber wishes in- 
formation about cement floors for corn 
cribs. I have such a floor, which I put 
in some eight years ago, and have lost 
no corn from da@mpness. To construct 
such a floor, level off your ground 
smooth, and then take common drain 
tile, laying them in rows three feet 
apart, the full length of crib, leaving 
both ends of tile open, so the air can 
pass through. If you have a good 
drainage, bury the tile about half way 
in the soil; then proceed to cover the 
intended floor with sand and gravel 
to within six or eight inches of the 
sides and ends, tamping thoroughly to 
make a solid foundation. The sand 
and gravel should be three or four 
inches thick. Place your single form 
around the outer wall the height you 
wish the floor, and then proceed to 
mix your cement, laying it three to 
four inches thick. If you have good 
sand and gravel, one part cement to 
six of sand and gravel will make a good 
floor and one that you will be pleased 
with. There will be no need to cover 
this with a plank floor. Don’t use 
tarred paper, and there is no need of 
a ventilating box. Use three or four 
inch tile. I have my barn, cribs, hog 
houses, chicken and smoke houses all 
thus constructed, and have very little 
dampness, and would have no other 
kind of houses. 

J. SEYMOUR. 

Crawford County, Illinois. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In answer to your New York sub- 
scriber, who inquires about cement 
floors for corn cribs, will say that I 
have used concrete corn crib floors for 
three years, and have never had any 
corn spoiled by becoming too moist. I 
make my floors four inches thick, and 
have the top of the floor not less than 
six inches above the _ surrounding 





ground. This will insure good drain- 
age for the floor, and do away with 
the idea of putting tar paper between 
the layers of cement or a ventilating 
box, as was suggested by the sub- 
scriber. 

I build a concrete wall around my 
pens, ten inches thick, twelve inches 
in the ground, and ten inches above 
the top of the floor. On this wall I 
build my pen, fastened down by setting 
bolts in the concrete. For a perma- 
nent corn crib, I would use nothing 
but concrete for the floor. 

A. H. ORR. 

Saline County, Missouri. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


Answering your inquiry as to cement 
floors for corn cribs, I have been using 
cement floors for corn cribs, hog houses 
and cow stalls for a number of years. 
In building permanent buildings, I do 
not use any other, and provide ventila- 
tion for them by putting a string of tile 
four to six inches about every three 
feet, leaving the ends of the tile open 
at both ends, allowing the air to pass 
through freely. I lay the tile a little 
above the surface of the ground; then, 
to insure additional ventilation, I lay 
a string of larger tile lengthwise in the 
center of the corn crib, placing them 
stationary, and have no trouble with 
the grain spoiling. 

M. W. FITZ. 

Calhoun County, Iowa. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I noticed in an early issue of your pa- 
per an inquiry for cement floors for corn 
cribs, so will give you my experience. 
Five years ago I built a double crib, 
with cement floors. Each crib was 
9x30 feet. I commenced by building 
a wall around, the sameas for a joist 
building. The outside walls were eight 
inches above ground and the inside 
walls two inches higher, so as to give 
slope to the floor when finished. I 
then filled up the space in the center 
to within four inches of the top of the 
walls with sand. Then I laid the con- 
crete floor so it would come flush with 
the top of the walls. The first year I 
put corn in shortly after the crib was 
finished, and a very little of it spoiled. 
Since that, the corn has kept as well as 
on any board floor. Instead of trans- 
mitting water to the corn, the concrete 
seems to draw the moisture from it. 

J. LEONARD MASON. 

Mercer County, Illinois. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I see in the columns of your valuable 
paper that a man wants information in 
regard to cement floors in corn cribs. 
I will give our experience with cement 
cribs. We built a double cement crib 
last fall, 26x40 feet, 10-foot driveway, 
leaving 8 foot spaces for corn. The 
walls are run up all the way around 
four feet with solid concrete. We built 





these walls the first thing, making the 
cement about three to one, 
sand and a little gravel. We made ¢ 
thin enough to run good; then poured 
it into the form. We dropped in lots 
of rock, and then took a ide and 
ran it up and down the sides of the 
boards to make a smooth surface, and 
leveled it off at the top with a trowel. 
We put half-inch bolts one foot long 
and about three feet apart to bolt the 
sills to. We also put in a string of 
26-inch woven wire, entirely around the 
crib, to hold the corners solid. This 
wall is eleven inches at the bottom, 
and flares to eight inches at the top. 
In the inside walls next to the drive- 
way we left spaces for door about six 
feet from end. The round between 
the walls we leveled tamped 
solid and overlaid with hollow tile, 
using the second grade; then put on 
two inches of con: veling the 
best we could. This gives the floor 
plenty of air and keeps the cement 
dry. The driveway is fixed the same 
way. The tile go under the inside 
walls and join together. We put corn 
in this crib in less than a week after 
the cement was put in, and it has kept 
as dry as a bone all winter. 
CAMERON CHAMBERS. 
Marion County, Iowa. 
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To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In answer to New 
in regard to cement floors for corn 
cribs, will say that on the farm where 
I work there is a cement floor in the 
corn crib, which is ten feet wide. There 
was quite an abundance of moisture in 
the corn when we started husking last 
fall. We filled this crib first. I told 
my brother the corn would spoil; but 
it didn’t. Am feeding out of this crib 
now, and the corn is in fine condition. 
I would say to my brother farmers: 
“Put in a cement floor every time in 
a granary or corn crib.” 

FARM HAND. 
Cherokee County, Iowa. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I notice that a New York subscriber 
asks for information regarding cement 
floors for eorn cribs. Now, lama young 
farmer still at home with father. In 
the fall of 1911, we built a double crib, 
32 feet long, with the two cribs 7x32 
feet, and 12-foot driveway. We put 
about an average of one foot of crushed 
rock in the bottom, with concrete mix- 
ture of five parts sand and two cement. 
We tamped this well in between the 
rock, and then finished with a concrete 
mixture of three parts of sand and two 
of cement. This latter was smoothed 
as well as could be. We have no vent- 
ilators in the floor, of any kind, nor 
is there any tar paper between the 
layers of concrete. When the frost 
goes out in the spring, we don’t no- 
tice any moisture o the floor, but 
when it rains er snow beats in on the 
floor, it of course is quite moist, but 
when the sun comes out or the wind 
comes up, the moisture is absorbed in 
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Jackson County, Iowa. \RTIN, 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

A New York subscriber wants in. 
formation on cement floors in ¢9 
cribs. In my opinion, a cement floor 
is all that is needed in a corn crib. Ip 
One way it keeps out the rats and the 
mice, and in another way it keeps the 
corn and oats just as dry as it can be 
on any other kind of a floor. My 
neighbor has a cement floor jp his 
granary. I shelled corn for him last 
year, and the corn is just as good ag 
it could be. 

HENRY REINHART 

Humboldt County, Iowa. : 





Condense the Freight 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of February 21st, under 
the heading, “Poor Freight Service,” 
you comment on the lack of ears to 
move the products of the farm more 
rapidly to market. It should be re. 
| membered that the corn crop for the 
last two years contains from 15 to 95 
per cent of moisture, up until the first 
of January, and sometimes even later, 
This amount of moisture, when the 
temperature rises above the freezing 
point, will shelled corn to heat 
or sour if piled up in any quantity. Had 
the railroads furnished cars as fast as 
the farmers delivered grain over our 
fine roads, the price would have fallen 
from 25 to 35 per cent, and much grain 
would have spoiled by heating. I claim 
that the railroads, by forcing the con- 
servative marketing of this damp grain, 
have made money for the farmers. The 
corn is much better in the farmers’ 
cribs, drying out on the cob, than it is 
shelled and piled up to heat. 

We should feed more of our grain to 
live stock. We can market it to better 
advantage in the form of beef, pork 
and butter, than in the form of grain. 
There are more than twenty carloads 
of grain in a carload of butter, and 
butter is and always will be a staple 
article that will command a good price. 
The steer will walk to the local station 
and carry several tons of grass, which 
he has cut himself, and hay, with from 
thirty to eighty bushels of corn. Ten 
bushels of corn will make a 100-pound 
hog; twenty bushels a 200-pound hog, 
and he will go to market from this 
point to Chicago at 23% cents per 
hundredweight, while the same amount 
of corn will cost $1.60. 

Let us reduce our trouble in getting 
our grain marketed promptly by feed- 
ing it to live stock.” 

D. RININGER. 
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Sac County, Iowa. 





WHEN YOU ATTEND THE STATE FAIR, 
VISIT DRAKE UNIVERSITY 














See what Drake offers to the young men and young women of Iowa and the West, who desire to obtain a thoroughly 


satisfactory college education. 


d ye want every young man and every young woman who is considering the important 
question of what college to attend this fall, to investigate Drake University, and the opportunities it offers. 


We want the 


parents, and the young folks too, to take particular note of the location of Drake University—in the very best residence 
district of Des Moines, on the best street car line in the city. The surroundings are clean and wholesome, and this means 


much for the welfare of the student. 


Courses of Study The student has his own selection. The courses comprise Liberal Arts (which includes courses for 


primary, kindergarten, grade, high school and domestic science teaching), Law, 


Bible, Music, 


Painting and Drawing, Dramatic Art, etc. There are thoroughly prepared teachers in all departments, and all have the 


best equipment. 


The tuition is reasonable, and you get the best at the minimum of cost. 


Be sure to visit Drake University if at all possible. 
good school, do not fail to write for the catalogue of Drake University. 


courses it offers. 


DRAKE UNIVERSITY, 


If you want to get a general education, you will go a long ways before finding as good a school, as Drake. 


If you do not sttend the State Fair, and you are interested in 4 
It goes into details concerning the school, and the 
A postal card or letter request asking for catalogue will bring it by return mail, or if there are any special 
questions you wish to ask with regard to the College, they will be cheerfully answered. 


HILL M. BELL, President, 


Address 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Poultry Department | 


isers are invited to contribute their ex- 

—2 this tions relating te 
poutry will be ebeerfully answered. 

—— 


" Scents and Cents in the 
Poultry Yard 


We passed a chicken house in the 
country after a rain. The steamy smell 
of wet droppings filled the air, swarms 
of fies were buzzing about, laying eggs 
tp be incubated into more flies. The 
pousewife complained that the hen 
pouse Was too near the kitchen door. 

Even an unobservant person could 
see that the land about this farm need- 
ed enriching, yet about the hen house 
peaps of the very best of manure were 
peing wasted. On the ground this ma- 
pure would have returned dollars and 
cents in increase of crops, and its re- 
moval from the chicken houses would 
have meant increased egg production 
and increased health, for chickens can 
not roost over their own filth indefi- 
nitely without losing in vigor, and loss 
of vigor means loss of egg yield. s 

The care of poultry manure is well 
worth while. It is very rich in fertil- 
jing constituents, especially nitrogen, 
due to the fact that in addition to the 
undigested residue of the food it con- 
tains, the urinary secretions, in which 
are large amounts of nitrogen as well 
as potash in readily available form, 
are voided with the solid excrement. 
Its value depends on the care taken of 
it. It loses nitrogen by fermentation, 
and deteriorates in value if not prop- 
erly mixed with absorbents or pre- 
gervatives. The Maine Experiment 
Station reports comparative tests of 
kainit, plaster (gypsum), and acid 
phosphate singly and combined with 
sawdust as preservatives for hen ma- 
nure. “Three nights’ droppings of 180 
mature, laying hens, amounted to 
about forty pounds, containing when 
fresh 2.8 per cent of nitrogen, 1.8 per 
cent of phosphoric acid, and 0.9 per 
cent of potash, were mixed with pre- 
servative materials and stored in bar- 
tes from May to November. An ex- 
amination at the end of that time 
showed that from the droppings stored 
by itself or with sawdust more than 
half of this had escaped during the 
summer. The lot stored with forty 
pounds of plaster lost about one-third 
While the lot stored with eighty-two 
pounds of plaster and fifteen pounds of 
sawdust suffered no loss. The lots 
with kainit and acid phosphate both 
With and without, retained practically 
all of the nitrogen. Both because of 
the danger of loss and its tendency to 
less desirable than either of the chem- 
icals tried. The addition of the saw- 
dust materially improved the mechan- 
ical condition of the lots so treated. A 
mixture of thirty pounds of hen ma- 
nure, ten pounds of sawdust, sixteen 
pounds of acid phosphate and eight 
pounds of kainit would carry about 1.25 
per cent nitrogen, 4.5 per cent phos- 
Phoric acid, and 2 per cent potash 
which, used at the rate of two tons 
per acre, would furnish five pounds 
nitrogen, 185 pounds phosphoric acid, 
and 80 pounds potash. 


Washing Colored Birds 


Josh Billings said: “What is the 
use of knowing so much when so much 
that we know ain’t so? And too often 
some of the things we think we know 
We afterwards find out ain’t so.” 

: The other day we were asked: 
‘Would you wash colored birds for ex- 
hibition?” We said we would wash 
them not so much for the purpose of 
improving their color as for putting 
their skin in good condition. Our ex- 
Perience is that after a thorough wash- 
ing and drying in a comfortable place 
the bird’s skin is really in better con- 
dition than before. However, we dis- 
cussed the question with different 
breeders. One said washing was a de- 
cided help to black birds, that it tended 
to remove the purple tint in the plu- 
Mage; another said if reds and buffs 
Were of the right color, he -wouldn’t 
think of risking washing them, as the 
Washing tended to make them lighter 
in shade; if his birds could stand it to 
have the color lightened, he would 
Wash because he agreed with us that 
it was a tonic to the bird. (Close plu- 
Maged birds should be washed two 
Weeks or ten days before showing that 


























they may plume themselves and put 
their own feathers in place by show 
time.) Another said it-was positively 
ruinous to the plumage of colored birds 
to wash them, that the great advantage 
the breeders of colored birds had over 
the white breeders was the ease with 
which colored birds were prepared for 
the show room. 

We believe the washing, as we have 
said, is a help in conditioning, whether 
that is one of the things we think we 
know that “ain’t so,” we cannot say, 
but at least that has been our experi- 
ence. On the other hand the reason 
this particular thing might be “so” for 
some and “not so” for others, may be 
because those who disapprove wash 
their birds in the wrong way at the 
wrong time. Just as much care must 
be exercised in washing colored birds 
as white. The soapsuds must be en- 
tirely taken out by thorough rinsing, 
and the fowls properly dried. 


Trouble With Diarrhea 


Mrs. J. H. K. writes: 

“Can you give me a cure for white 
diarrhea? I have lost a couple of hun- 
dred chicks this summer from this dis- 
ease. They were confined to a chicken 
yard mostly all gravel. Will all sum- 
mer’s heat and light disinfect this 
yard for next spring? Do older chicks 
catch this disease?” 

There is no universal cure for white 
diarrhea. White diarrhea is caused by 
many wrong conditions, overheating, 
chilling, faulty feeding, breeding stock 
iacking in vitality, lack of ventilation 
in brooder, irregularity of heat in the 
incubator, or lack of ventilation—in 
fact anything which affects the general 
health of the fowls is apt to be indi- 
cated by diarrhea. The best cure is 
prevention. A chick that is normally 
hatched and fed will, if the stock is 
healthy and well cared for, usually 
escape the diarrhea, or have sujfficient 
resistance to throw it off.. Large epi- 
demics rarely come in a flock that is 
kept absolutely clean, free from lice 
and mites and fed properly. If these 
chicks were not given green food which 
they could make use of, i. e., tender 
enough for them, for tough, long grass, 
though it is green, is not the food for 
baby chicks, the lack might be re- 
sponsible for the diarrhea, as also 
would an over amount of wet mash, or 
of animal food. It is always safe to 
treat chicks with the same remedies 
we use for humans. Without more de- 
tails as to the conditions surrounding 
this flock it would be impossible for 
us to more than guess at the cause and, 
cure. On general principles we would 
advise cleaning up, giving occasional 
doses of Epsom salts, and giving sani- 
tary food, drink, air and conditions. 
Older chickens are affected by unsani- 
tary conditions, but real white diarrhea 
of chicks is contracted in the first three 
days. 

We would advise growing a crop of 
rape or other green food if there is 
enough soil to grow it; if the slope is 
good, and the gravel deep enough and 
coarse enough the rains and sunshine 
may purify it. 


Poultry Lectures at the lowa 
State Fair 


E. L. Beck, superintendent of poul- 
try at the Iowa State Fair, calls atten- 
tion to a splendid program of the lec- 
tures to be given in the big assembly 
tent on Poultry Hill just northwest of 
the Poultry Building, on Monday, Au- 
gust 25th, beginning at one o’clock. 
Following is a list of the speakers and 
their subjects: 

“Double Mating; What It Is and How 
It Is Done.” Judge W. S. Russell, Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa. 

“Fancy Poultry Raising As a Hobby.” 
Dr. Thos. P. Bond, Des Moines, Iowa. 

“Showroom Ethics; Simple Rules of 
Courtesy for Every Exhibitor.” Matt 
W. Baldwin, Sioux City, Iowa. 

“The Farmer’s Wife and Her Poul- 
try.” Mrs. N. B, Ashby, Des Moines, 
Towa. 

“What to Do and What Not to Do in 
Handling Exhibition Birds.” Judge F. 
H. Shellabarger, West Liberty, Iowa. 

“Local Poultry Associations and 
Their Relationship to the Farmer.” 
Judge Carl Dare, Des Moines, Iowa. 

“The Poultry Lesson the Farmer 
Most Needs.” Frank E, Mixa, Ames, 
I 
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HIGHLAND , PARK COLLEGE — 
DES MOINES, tOwA | 


Adapted to Present Day Needs 
Meets All the Standard Requirements 


; A 
Regular Standard Courses Mei %2 Special Short Courses ft? (it needs of ste 
quirements for higher educational institutions. Three Gents who are unable to take the regular standard 
and four year courses. ual to best schools any courses because of lack of time or measy or prepara- 
where in the country. ee pared for positions tory schooling. and ambition principal 
Sigenes ye clen ” dreds of students yh BY lone yh 
aining eft x of stu 
on - - Certificates issued showing work accomplished. 
Ime. 


School practically all the year. Enter any time. Vigorous, thorough instruction by expert specialists. 8 
tuition fees. M inten living expenses. pated aid for ambitious students with limited time and money. pre 
students each year. Graduates in paying positions everywhere. Magnificent buildi fully equipped. 
School terms opea Sept. 2, Oct. 13, Nov. 25, 1913; Jan, 5, Feb. 17, Mar. 30, May 12, 1914. New classes 
each term. Students advance rapidly 


Colleges and Schools 


® Standard, Classical and Scientific * « A Complete College of Music. Piano, Violing 

Liberal Arts 2Sitses. Also preparatory and Music Voice, Orchestras Band, Chorus, Harmo 4 
tary Courses, in w studen' an in, Guitar, an upervisor’s Course 

an i eieeter School A fine faculty of teachers, each ap 
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all degrees of advancement are admitted. Music. 
Normal Didactic, State Certificate, County Corstt. artist in his line. 
Pep ee RE et ge tr on pte Business, Shorthand, Tel , 
Graduates receive Commerce Penmanship, and Civil Zoleqraphy, 


training for teachers in the West. 
state certificates. thoroughly equipped Business College said to have one 
E M : Civil, Electrical, Mechanical. of the finest business exchange departments in any 
NPINEETINE iso’ one-year ‘Telephone, | Elec- e. Graduates of Business, Shorthand and Tele- 
, Steam, eae a and veya 2 on graph courses guaranteed positions. 
"3 courses. -weeks’ courses in Gas, mo 
i x Over 8,000 Students Have Enrolled 
and Traction Engineering. Shop work from beginning . Home Study Os elas ie oe 


Pharmacy 3. Deer a. 6. > G, Pgs Bask most any subject you wish by correspondence. 
Course and Extension Courses for Druggists. One of Board, $2.25 and $2.75 per week. 
the largest, best equipped Colleges of Pharmacy in Ex MS€S Tuitionin preparatory College. Normal 


Courses, $18 a quarter. md for cate 


the United States. 
Btate Course in which you are intereste 


Oratory A thoroughly equipped College of Ora- 


and 
alogue. 
tory directed by most competent te: Address 


GEORGE P. MAGILL, D. D., President, Des Moines, Iowa 
See the Highland Park Exhibit at the Iowa State Fair 


It will give you an idea of the College and the work it is doing. We want to talk.to every young 
man or woman who is interested in attending College this year. Vfsit our tent. 


More About Germozone 


I know a man who bought a profitable poultry farm with two thousand 
healthy, laying hens and lost sixteen hundred of them within three months. 
I know another man who bought a 2,500 hen farm, producin — 100 
dozen eggs a day, and within sixty days his egg production had dropped to 8 
dozen per day and over 200 hens had died. 

It’s easy to keep a healthy hen healthy and it’s easy to keep a laying hen laying, but its ruinous 
to wait until they become sick or until they quit laying before taking preventive measures, 

On both of the above mentioned farms the chickens had been getting Germozone regularly 
twice a week in the drinking water and Lee’s Egg Maker daily in the food. The new owners ‘‘did 
not believe in feeding medicine to healthy chickens,’’ and had their own notions about feeding, not 
realizing that the previous owners had putin many years in finding out exactly what gave the best results, 

One cannot well disinfect the floors, yards, and scratching litter every day, but one can, by use 
of Germozone in the drinking water, produce an antiseptic condition of both food and drink and 
also of mouth, throat, crop and bowels. Germozone is also the best remedy for Roup, Colds, 
Swelled Head, Chicken Pox, Bowel Complaint, Cholera, etc. 

On our own farm, we would as soon think of omitting food asto omit the Germozone 
water allday on Wednesdays and Sundays. 

LARGE 12 OZ. BOTTLES 5%. NEW SIZE, ONE GAL. CANS FOR LARGE CONSUMERS 
AT $3.00 EACH, EQUAL TO ELEVEN BOTTLES. (Express paid for $3.50.) Sold by more than 
10,000 dealers in the United States. 


\ GEO. H. LEE CO., Omaha, Nebraska, or Los Angeles, California 
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Poultry Business.” Judge D. E. Hale, 
Quincy, Ill. 
“The American Poultry Association 


and What It Has Done for the Poultry 





Industry.” E. E. Richards, Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa. College 

“What Iowa is Doing for the Hen, Sixty-sixth year opens Se " 
and What the Hen is Doing for Iowa.” ber 17, 1913. Registration’ daya 
Prof. Geo. M. Turpin, Ames, Iowa. September 15, 16, 17. 

“Why the Farmer Should Raise llustrated Booklet, Catalogue 
Standard-Bred Poultry.” Robert F. and full information sent on re- 


quest. Address 
Grinnell College, Grinnell, lowa 


McWherter, Waverly, Iowa. 

The above speakers are among the 
best known authorities in America, and 
all those interested in poultry raising 
are especially invited to attend this in- 
structive ard entertaining meeting. 











No matter from what cause a fowl 
dies, every carcass should be burned 
or buried deep that other fowls may 
not become infected. It is nauseating 
to think of eating eggs from hens that 
have been feeding on carrion, as they 
will do if dead birds and animals are. 
in reach. 
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Surprised 
Everybody! 


HEN you see the new 1913 Model ‘‘Ohio’’ Silo 
Filler you will have a mew light on Silo filling 
profits. The famous /eader with 59 years’ ex- 
perience behind it is making mew records. It’snowa 
better machine than the ‘‘Ohio’’ Models that won pref- 
erence at experiment stations and that made the ‘‘Ohio’”’ 
the /eader of the world. 
Bigger capacity—taster work—lower cost of operation 
and éetter quality work has been the aim of our engin- 
eers. ‘Theirremarkable results are now ready for you in 


The New 1913 Model 


“OHIO” 


t's Now Making Records You 
Never Thought Possible 


It’s the only machine that is driven, cuts and elevates direct 
from the main shaft. Saves power, increases capacity and avoids 
blow-ups and explosions. Powerful fan lift operates at low speed 
—650 to 700 R. P. M. 

Entire feeding mechanism controlled by one lever. Finger pres- 
sure instantly starts, stops or reverses feed rollers and traveling 
feed table by wood friction—not a gear tooth changes mesh. 

Feed rollers have the famous “Bull Dog” grip; single chain 
traveling feed table never twists or binds; knife cylinder has extra 
wide ring-oiling bearings at both ends—prevents knives from 
springing; throat opening and fan case are extra large—blower 
pipe is 10 inches—it’s easy to get enormous capacity to top of high- 
est silo without clogging—50 to 250 tons in a day on 6 to 15 H. P. 

The “Ohio” is made in five popular sizes—cuts all silage making 
crops. Can easily be converted into a shredder. 


Get “OHIO” Facts First— 
Make Best Profit Records 


Let us tell you the big, news story 
about the new 1913 Model “Ohio.” 
Learn how you can exceed the best 
profit records you've ever known. 

Mail postal or letter today for “Silo 
Filler Logic’? and catalog—mailed 
free. Address 

The Silver Mfg. Co. 
308 Broadway, Salem, Ohio 


**Modern Silage Methods’’ 264 pages, 
mailed for 10 cents, coin or stamps, 
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The Ensilage Cutter you 
ought to have is the one that has the strongest 


N ENSILAGE CUTT 


built frame, a throat and a blower that never clog, a posie 
tive safety device and the other special features found only in 


The Light Running 


“SILBERZAHN” 
ENSILAGE CUTTER 


—the cutter that is guaranteed to do more 
and better work with less power than any other 
cutter on the market— positively cannot blow 
up—and is absolutely safe under all conditions, 
Write today for catalog, prices and details 

of our liberal Free Trial Offer. 


GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. 
117 S. Water St. 
4 West Bend, Wis. 


TROUBLE 
TIME 
WORRY 











ARBLE TE 


SILO FILLERS 


Handsome, illustrated booklet giving 30 
convincing reasons for buying the 
powerful, low down, underslung, cut- 
under oak frame, Appleton Silo Filler, 
mailed free. Write for it to-day. 








Get Championship Yields 


Next Year With 
66 4 99 Seed 
Corn King” ém 
Dryer and Storage Racks 


Boost your corn yield by drying your seed corn perfectly. 
Corn King Storage Racks can help you do it. Seed Com 
for the first prize corn in Illinois last year was dried in 

Corn King”’ Racks. These racks let you “pigeon hole” 
each ear byitself. Thousands of ears can be stored in one 
room without any two ears touching. 

This is the easiest and most economical way ever known for drying 
and storing seed corn. Hang the racks in sections—one rack below 
the other. 

Here’s a mighty handy outfit to have when testing seed corn—every 
ear in the whole rack is easily within reach. 

Last year Iowa men increased their corn crop 11 bushels per acre. 
This is due, almost entirely to care in drying seed corn. You can do 
as well and maybe better—get a few Corn Ling racks and see. Only 
a few bushels increase will more than pay for your racks. 

Each rack holds 100 ears —enough seed corn for seven acres. Racks 
are easily shipped anywhere. Freight prepaid. P 

Write for prices and “‘Boosting the Yield Per Acre.”’ Address 


THE MARTIN COMPANY, 17 State Street, Sac City, lowa 





The Pit Silo 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been a reader of Wallaces’ 
Farmer for a number of years, and I 
have found it both interesting and in- 
structive. Usually, I agree with the 
most of what its editors have to say, 
but not always. I am much interested 
in silos and silage. Uncle Henry does 
not believe it will pay a man with less 
than twelve head of stock to have a 
silo. I do, provided he has the right 
kind of one. We are gardeners, and 
only keep three or four Jersey cows 
and a team, but we have two small silos 
that keep the ensilage perfectly, and 
we feed it without loss. What we 
have done, others can do, so I will de- 
scribe these silos in detail, telling how 
they were made, cost of construction, 
etc. First, I will tell how I came by 
the idea of making a silo underground. 
Nearly all of our neighbors who have 
built either stave or cement silos first 
dig down from six to ten feet, and wall 
up to the surface of the ground, hav- 
ing that much of the silo below the 
surface, or underground. Upon talk- 
ing with the ones who did this, they 
unanimously agreed that the silage in 
the bottom of the silo below ground 
was as good, if not better than that 
higher up. I reasoned that if from six 
to ten feet would keep below ground, 
more would do so equally well. Against 
the advice of some of our friends, we 
resolved to test the matter out by 
building two small silos wholly under- 
ground. They are a decided success. 

First I took a 1x4 board four feet 
long, and three inches from one end I 
bored a three-fourths inch hole. Three 
and one-half feet from this hole I bored 
another, this time with a quarter-inch 
bit, and four inches from this last hole 
still another quarter-inch hole. Going 
to the place we had chosen for the silo, 
I drove a bolt through the three-quar- 
ter inch hole in the board into the 
ground, and stuck two large spikes 
through the smaller holes. Then I 
swung the board around in a circle on 
the ground, and the spikes scratched 
two circles four inches apart. The in- 
ner circle was just seven feet in diam- 
eter, the size I wanted the silo. I took 
the spade and carefully dug out the 
four-inch space between the circles to 
a depth of two feet. This space was 
then filled up level to the top of the 
ground with a one to three mixture of 
cement and sand, made very sloppy. 
This was left to set and harden for 
two days. This made a good, stiff 
collar four inches thick and two feet 
deep around the top of the silo, and 
kept the dirt from crumbling off. 

I made two dirt buckets by sawing 
an old barrel in two in the middle. We 
Were now ready to dig. I hired a 
man to dig and another to take care 
of the dirt at the top. A horse drew 
up the dirt, and a small boy drove the 
horse. The digger got inside the ce- 
ment collar and dug down about seven 
feet. Then he stopped and plastered 
up the wall of what he had dug with 
a two to one mixture of cement and 
sand, laid right on the dirt walls, and 
about half an inch thick. Then he 
went on digging, stopping every six or 
seven feet to plaster up. By stopping 
so often to plaster up, it was not nec- 
essary to put in scaffolding to stand 
on while plastering. When we got 
down twenty-five feet we concluded it 
Was deep enough, so the bottom was 
given a good, stiff coat of plaster, and 
after washing the walls with a mix- 
ture of pure cement and water, made 
about as thick as thin cream, the job 
was done. 

The two men and the boy to drive 
dug and plastered the two silos, each 
seven feet in diameter and twenty-five 
feet deep, in eight and one-half days, 
and I paid them $17 for their work. I 
used a little less than twenty sacks of 
cement, at 40 cents per sack. These 
silos have a measured capacity of 
twenty-five tons each, and cost me 
about $12.50 each to make. Then I 
bought a No. 11 ensilage cutter for 
$37.50. It has neither an elevator nor 
a traveling feed table. An elevator is 
not needed when filling a pit silo. This 
No. 11 cutter is rated at three to five 
tons per hour of green corn fodder at 
a half-inch cut, and we found it equal 
to its rating. A four-horse gasoline 
engine furnished ample power to run 
it. We filled these silos with corn, 
mostly, and it is no exaggeration to say 
that after we had removed the spoiled 
stuff on top we have not found one 
pound of spoiled or moldy silage. I 





~~ aa. 
made a silage bucket out of galva 
ized iron with a trap in the bottom, 
It holds about 150 pounds, ang ‘a 
man easily draws it out with an ola. 
fashioned windlass and pulley, In 
drawing out the silage, the bucket is 
drawn high enough to run a whee). 
barrow under it, and then the trap is 
sprung and the silage falls into the 
wheelbarrow. 

Nearly every one of our visitors 
wants to know if there is not danger 
from carbonic acid gas, and | Suppose 
you will, too. Before digging the Silo, 
we tried to find out about the gag 
proposition, but were not able to get 
any definite information. We heard 
rumors, but when we came to run them 
down, they came to nothing. We de. 
cided, as we knew nothing Ourselveg 
on the subject, to be very carefy] and 
investigate it for ourselves. To that 
end we have made two careful tests 
every day since we commenced feed. 
ing, last Thanksgiving, and so far 
have not been able to find the least 
trace of gas. Personally, I do not be. 
lieve there is any more danger from 
this source in a pit silo than in any 
other kind. It is an easy matter to 
avoid any danger that there might pos. 
sibly be, however. Where a lighted 
lantern will burn, a man is in no dan- 
ger from this form of gas. A ladder 
should be kept in the silo for con- 
venience anyway. 

We have one of these silos empty 
now, and the walls do not show go 
much as a thread crack. The advan- 
tages of a pit silo are briefly these: 

1. Small cost of construction. 

2. Adaptability to the size of the 
herd. It costs no more to make in 
proportion for six head than for 600, 

3. Can be made anywhere where 
the water is more than twenty-five 
feet below the surface of the ground, 
and the walls of a common dug well 
will stand without bricking up. 

4. Anyone can make it who can dig 
a cistern. 

5. Small cost of machinery needed 
to fill it. When you take the elevator 
off of an ensilage cutter, you have not 
only taken off most of the cost of the 
machine, but you have made it pos- 
sible to run the machine with very 
little horse power, 

6. It will not blow over nor rot 
down. 

7. It keeps the ensilage perfectly, 
No freezing nor thawing. The temper- 
ature is the same winter and summer, 

8. No trouble with ill-fitting doors, 

In closing, I want to say the pit silo 
has no very warm friends among im- 
plement men or silo manufacturers, 
Maybe you can guess why. The pit 
silo does not make much of a show in 
the building line on the farm, but it 
gets there with the goods just the 
same, 

ED WRAY. 

Kansas. 


Remarks: We have had a some- 
what similar report from western Ne- 
braska. We have no doubt that in 
some sections of western Kansas and 
Nebraska, where the rainfall is light 
and where the water level is well 
down, the pit silo will give satisfac- 
tory results so far as the preservation 
of the silage is concerned. But in the 
country east of the Missouri, the pit 
silo will not be found practical except 
on an occasional strip of high, dry 
ground, which is usually not near the 
buildings. It must be remembered that 
the pit silo is not a new thing. Some 
of the early silos were pits in the 
ground. The fact that they are very 
seldom found now explains why they 
have not proved satisfactory. 

With but a few cows to feed, our 
correspondent does not find it much 
trouble to get out the silage, but 
where much stuff is fed this would be 
heavy work. It is a good deal easier 
to let machinery elevate silage above 
ground and use gravity in taking it 
out, than to laboriously take it out by 
hand. Possibly others of our readers 
in the west who have but few cattle 
and little money may find it well worth 
while to try a small pit silo, but ex- 
perience seems to indicate that on the 
average farm in the humid section the 
above-ground silo is much to be pre- 
ferred.—Editor. 





“Did your daughters marry rich men?” 

“Not exactly,” replied Mrs. Pulpp. “One 
married a farmer, and another married an 
ultimate consumer. But the third may 
make up for all that.” 

“How 80?” 

“She’s engaged to a middleman.” 
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{ THE BEST SUMMER 
| FARM INVESTMENT 

1 When dairy production islarg- 

1] est waste is greatest and qual- 
| ity poorest without a separator. | 

| The De Laval Separator Co. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 





























No No Hoops to Tighten 
fim No Wood to Shrink 


No trouble to erect and 

4 no expense to maintain. The 
only silo that is built 
throughout of materials that 











rt 4 PUREL 


are unchanging and perma- 
nent. Rust-proof, rot-proof, 
frost-proof, acid-proof, time- 
proof and fool- proof. Wind, 
fire and lightning cannot 
affect the 


AMERICAN 
INGOT IRON 


= SILO 


Absolutely air-tight and smooth on the 
inside. Doors open inward. Roof with 
ventilator scuttie door and railing in- 
cluded in price of silo; also ladder and 
chute for silage. No extras to pay for. 
Quickly ._ A wrench is the only 
tool you need. The ‘ 
and keeps silage perfectly. 








aes 0 Saewunenl 


“American” cures 
No more 


mildew. No seepage or leakage. No loss of 
succulence. Write today for catalog ©. 


Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. 
Ga. Middletown, 











We have all our Silo stock 
under cover, and its thor- 
° y seasoned ready to 

your Silos, 

Write, telephone or 

4 a we will 


7 


&F Let us send you our 
Book Free. 


Bistrivutors, Papec Ensilege Cotter. 
The largest makers of Silos in = 
Address nearest 
Union Bide., Anderson, Ind. 
ane Bldg. Des Moines, Ia, 

, Kansas City, Mo. 


The Storm Lake Silo 


Has Many Special Features 


Best ow Hinge Doors 
air-tight quick detachable, 
easy to aoe Best form of 
Heop Cennection, all boops 
can be tightened from doors, no 
separate ladder needed. Best and 
most complete anchoring system. 
These special features with the 
poy we ed of Washington Fir 

aterial we can buy makes our 
atlos the most complete, conven- 
fent, durable and up-to-date silo to 
buy. Write for free literature, de- 
scribing our silos and ensilage cut- 
ters. 


See Our Exhibit at the lewa State Fair 


a 
ie Storm Lake Tub & Tank Factory 
Storm Lake, lowa 
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“Special Proposition 
“iin tii? To Silo Buyers. 
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" It will ju to get full details o 
- au our after belore you bu ay silo. Ge’ 
= Th our ow othe 


lio sho’ e 
| ae ss profits. Get our spe- 
cial factory prices on 
ion Silos. 








Wk at ieee ee Only og ey ye 
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G@tter-shear cut, and maay exclusive Cate 
log explains 


completely this 
wonderful feature and 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence to this department. Questions coneerning dairy 
Management will be cheerfully answered. 


A Dual Purpose Herd 


A Kansas subscriber writes: 


“I have a bunch of just good, aver- 
age milk cows, but must increase their 
productiveness, or, rather, the income 
from their calves. These cows are 
grade Short-horns and Red Polls. I 
have purchased a pure-bred Holstein 
bull from a dam with a good milk rec- 
ord, and expect to make one or two 
crosses on these cows, save the heifers 
for future cows, and then use a 
good becf bull, on the heifers, prob- 
ably an Angus. In that way, I will 
hope to have a bunch of cows that 
ought to be good milkers, and by using 
a beef bull for a few years, can use 
the calves in the feed lot. To sum it 
all up, it is this way: We must milk 
better yielding cows, and at the same 
time plan to raise something for beef 
in order to figure interest on our land. 
What do you think of the plan out- 
lined?” 

We fear our correspondent is likely 


to be disappointed in the results. He 
wants a herd of cows that will give 
him a profitable yield of milk, and 
whose calves will feed well, and sell 
well when fattened. Now, the first 
thing to do to build up a herd of this 
kind is to begin with the individual 
cows. Start with the ones you have. 
Weigh the milk every day, and keep a 
record of the weight from each cow. 
Test it for butter-fat often enough to 
get a fair average. Keep this up dur- 
ing the year, and thus you will be able 
to determine the full number of pounds 
of butter-fat yielded by each cow, At 
the end of the year the record will 
show which cows have been profitable 
and which have not. To begin with, a 
standard of 175 pounds of butter-fat 
should be adopted, and any cow which 
falls below this amount of butter-fat 
in a year should be discarded. This is 
not a high standard, but it will do to 
work to the first year. It should be 
gradually raised. 

A number of years ago we deter- 
mined to establish a dairy herd on one 
of our farms, which was under the 
management of an excellent dairyman. 
He went out in the immediate neigh- 
borhood and gathered up a herd of 
cows, selecting according to his best 
judgment. He kept a record of each 
cow for the first year. At the end of 
that time he found that he had a num- 
ber of cows which yielded over 300 
pounds of butter-fat. A number of the 
others he found fell below 200 pounds. 
These he discarded and replaced with 
other cows picked up. Within a few 
years he had a very profitable dairy 
herd of mostly grade Short-horns, but 
some grade Guernseys. We venture to 
say that in almost every neighborhood 
in the corn belt proper, an experienced 
dairyman can gather up a herd of twen- 
ty cows, mostly grade Short-horns, and 
by giving them the proper feed and 
care, and selecting and rejecting, can, 
within five years, develop a herd that 
will yield on an average of 250 to 300 
pounds of butter-fat in a year. 

To go back now to the specific in- 
quiry submitted by this correspond- 
ent: Since his present herd is large- 
ly composed of grade Short-horns, we 
would select a pure-bred Short-horn 
bull of a milking strain; the Short- 
horn Record Association is now keep- 
ing a separate record for dairy Short- 
horns, and by corresponding with the 
secretary, who may be addressed at 
the Live Stock Exchange Building, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, our cor- 
respondent can get in touch with a 
number of breeders who are giving 
special attention to the dairy quality. 
We would buy a bull from one of these 
milking strains. We would begin at 
once to keep a record of each cow, 
and weed out the poor ones just as 
rapidly as we could locate them, re- 
placing them with grade Short-horns 
of a promising milking strain. By 
following this system, we would ex- 
pect to have within a very few years, 
a very good dairy herd, and we would 
expect the calves from such a bull 
and these cows to make very good 
feeders. 

Under the plan suggested by our 
correspondent, he is likely to get 
some very fair dairy heifers from the 























A Silo Book Free 


This is Vol. 37 of the celebrated C _yoress Pocket ear and its 
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pages discuss the silo proposition in @ 
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masterpiece is the CYPRESS “EVEN TE 


PERATURE” SILO. 


All the Books Are FREE 
(FOUR FARM BOOKS) 


Vol. 4 is the BARN oe with plans for 4 barns; 
Vol. 20 isthe FARM NEEDS Book, with plans 
for 8 farm aiminen: RED 36 is the CARPEN- 
TRY BOOK, with 12 plans and sketches of diffi- 
cult jobs in carpentry, and Vol. 37 is the NEW 
SILO BOOK. 


als phases. 
authoritative and exhaustive treatise on the silo subject ever Published. 
not in any sense a manufacturer’s 
catalog, but it contains WORKING 
PLANS and SPECIFICATIONS 

building the best and cheapest “EVEN 
silo ever invented. 
This silois not patented in any feature 
—the — are for YOUR FREE USE 
and profit. 


A Silo Book That Is 


TEMPERATURE” 


Science 
Cement Too Expensive 

and a dozen other topics, each 
a free, full and fair discussion—handsomely illustrated. Full slemn, detail 
ings and specifications for building a silo that WILL NOT CRACK, EXPLODE, TUM- 
BLE DOWN, or FREEZE—nor will it chill wee Stlege at siloing time. 


Probab] 


Authoritative: 


Some of the subjects treated in 
this book are: 


“Billion Dollar Waste’ 
Silos New; Theory Old 

You Need a Silo 

Dairy Farm Profits 

Silage Makes Milk and Beef 
Beware of Frozen Silage 
Silo Superstitions 

May Be Addition to Barn 
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So. Cypress Mfrs’ Ass’n. 


101 Hibernia Bank Bidg., New Orleans, La. 


Please send me the Free New Silo 
Book, Vol. 37 of the Cypress Pocket 
Library, also books marked in the 


squares: 
O Barn Book (4 plans) Vol. 4. 


O Farm Needs Book ( plans) Vol. 20. 








O Carpentry Book (12 plans) Vol. 36. 
OU. S. Gov’t Report on Cypress. 
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bull he proposes to use, but he will 
be breaking up the type, and when he 
puts a beef bull on these heifers, af- 
ter while he will be disappointed in 
the calves. If his purpose is to build 
up a milking herd simply, then the 
regular use of first-class bulls from 
one of the milking breeds would be 
the proper thing; but since his pur- 
pose is to feed the calves, he should 
confine himself to the beef breeds. 





Organizing Creameries 
A Missouri correspondent writes: 


“The F. E. & C. U. of America are 
thinking of starting a co-operative 
creamery in this locality. I thought 
perhaps you could give us some infor- 
mation as to whether a co-operative 
creamery is a success, What is the 
least number of cows which we could 
have to make it a success? Can you 
refer us to any creamery successfully 
operated along that line?” 

There are several creameries operat- 
ing in the corn belt with 250 to 400 
cows. Really, however, 400 cows is 
too small a number for the most eco- 
nomical manufacture of butter. In 
order to be on the safe side, there 
should be a prospect of at least 800 
cows. 

The cost of creamery building varies 
greatly with the capacity and availa- 
bility of material. Créameries large 
enough to take care of the product of 
1,000 cows have been built for $2,000, 
or even less. Equipment costs $1,200 
to $1,500 more. 

Any of our readers who have the 
slightest notion of organizing cream- 
eries, should send to the Iowa Experi- 
ment Station at Ames, asking for Bul- 
letin No. 139 on “Creamery Organiza- 
tion and Construction.” This bulletin 
gives the most up-to-date information 
we know of. In it descriptions are 
given of eight typical Iowa creameries 
of different types. 

We would roughly estimate that 
there are several hundred successful 
co-operative creameries in the corn 
belt. There are also a number of co- 
operatives which have failed because 
those who organized the business did 
not make sure that there were enough 
cows to support a creamery. In some 
cases there was poor management, and 
in others the patrons failed to send in 
@ steady supply of good cream. 





The 1913 premium list is the largest 
in the history of the Iowa State Fair, 
totaling $76,000 in cash. The total 
cash premiums last year amounted to 
over $70,000. 





Eats Up Silage 








Almost 

Peeds itscif 

There's no equal to the 

bet gn ensitage cutter. Almost 
feeds iteetf, Works steadity. Takes every- 

thing fed, greea or dry, without a hitch. The 


BLIZZARD 
Ensilage Cutter 


ents five different lengths, Knivesadjustable when 
in operation, With ite improved wind elevator it 
carries the cut feed to any he a. and distributes 
it evenly. Built so simple and strong it outlasts 
Absolutely guaran’ 
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Free Booklets Be eereation 
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The Jos. Dick 
Mfg. Co. 
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Canten, Ohio 
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30 Days’ Free Trial Eams its own cost 
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buy from the manufacturer and savehalf. _— 
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2278 Marshall Bivd. HICAGO 
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BEATRICE CREAMERY OOMPANY 
Chicago, Lincoln, Neb., Des Moines, Ia., Dubuque, Is 
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The big Ward thousand 
page Catalogue is a teach- 
er of domestic economy 
in its broadest sense. 


It teaches “price-econo- 
my” and “quality econo- 
my.” Quotes dependable 
merchandise of the highest 
possible degree of quality for 
prices asked. This great lesson 
in Domestic Economy is made 
possible by the practice of strict 
commercial economy — selling 
direct to the consumer, by mail, 
merchandise purchased by train 
and boat load. A method of 
merchandising that reduccs 
distribution expenses, cuts 
wholesale costs and lowers 
retail prices. A method of 
merchandising that enables you 
to realize a substantial saving 
on purchase prices, without 
sacrificing quality. 








Listed in our latest and greatest 
Catalogue is nearly every necessity 
and luxury used and enjoyed by 
man, woman or child — Aczest, 
dependable merchandise correctly 
pictured, truthfully described and 
reasonably priced. 


If you have not yet received a copy 
of this big book, sign and send the 
coupon for one to-day. 


MONTGOMERY WARD 2 Co. 


Chicago — Kansas City — Fort Worth, Tex. 











Drawn expreas!y for 
f y “ard & Company 
By Den Saure Groesbeck 


The 





COUPON 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Dept.0D13, Chicago 


Gentiemen: 1 want a copy of your new Catalogue. Please send it to 
me at once, all charges prepaid. 
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2,000 pounds. I would do almost any- | dled the feet in the best way. He may | stallion properly. It will probably also 


Shelly Feet In Horses 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I have a stallion of some age, and 
his feet break off badly. I have to keep 
him shod all the time because his hoofs 
seem to be soft and chalky. I would 
like to know if there is anything I can 
put on them to overcome the trouble. 
He is a grand horse of the Percheron 
breed; he is a gray, and weighs over 





thing to make his feet better.” 

There are several reasons why the 
feet of this stallion may be bad. Pos- 
sibly he inherits a soft, chalky hoof. 
Perhaps he has been overfed at some 
period of his life to such an extent 
that indigestion developed. Indiges- 
tion sometimes results in a weakening 
of the hoof structure. There is a 
chance that a blacksmith has not han- 





have pared the horn of the frog ex- 
cessively, and shoed in such a way as 
to lift the frog from the ground, thus 
interfering with the circulation of the 
hoof. Or he may have burned the hoof 
too much in shoeing. Bad cases of sick- 
ness sometimes result in deterioration 
of the hoof structure. 

We suggest that. our correspondent 
be sure that his blacksmith shoes this 





be well to feed but little corn to this 
horse, and to depend instead largely 02 
bran and similar laxative feeds. If @ 
damp pasture is available, it will be 
well to turn the horse in it, especially 
at night. A good dressing to put 0m 
the outside of the hoofs is a mixture 
of glycerine, fish oil and tar. It might 
also be well to put a good horse linl- 
ment around the coronet or hoof head. 
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sand (0 Acre Tracts 


coUNTRY HOME PLUS GITY CONVENIENCES 


are just putting on the market a number of 
atenacre tracts, located on the Mason City 
gre re Lake Inter-Urban Ry., between Mason 
wd C aclear Lake. Five cent fare and balf hour 
city 82 has been assured. Cars each way every hour 
sett They are located one-quarter of a mile 
sipresent- poration limits of Mason City and will 
e as residence lots within a couple years. 

City is growing in the direction of these tracts 
usishowing the largest growth of any town in the 
ui Land adjoining these tracts has been sold off 
The land is the best we have in 


We 


a*ouaty, tiled and in a high state of cultivation. 
we ‘rable for trucking, gardening and chicken rais- 
pes pairy products, chickens and eggs command 
ing. vo prices in Mason City. During the summer 
- he resorters at Clear Lake pay fancy prices 
“ens, eggs and garden truck. For further 
ars, write 


‘CLARK-SMITH CO. 
MASON CITY, [OWA 


Missouri Farms 


~ GRUNDY COUNTY, MO. 
Gorn, Wheat, Glover and Alfalfa Lands 


Highly improved farms of 80 acres up. Good 
roads, good schools, good markets. All 
kinds of fruits, natural groves, mild climate. 
Many lowa farmers here, all prosperous. 
Most natural dairy country inU.8. Taxes 
very low. Easy terms. Low rate of interest. 
Small cash payments required. Write me, 
stating about what you want. 


H. J. HUGHES, Trenton, Missouri 


Seller of Miss our! Black Dirt. 
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KANABEC COUNTY, MINN. 


WANTS SETTLERS 





Buy a farm on easy terms, in the heart 
of the best clover country in the world, 
65 miles from Minneapolis. Money 
made raising corn, potatoes, cattle, hay 
and hogs. Plenty of water. Clay loam 
soil, with clay sub-soil. 200 acre farm 
5 miles from town, $33.00 an acre. 
120 acres, 2 miles from town, $36.00 
acres, good pasture and 
hardwood timber land, $12.00 an acre. 
Two miles from railroad, and lake 
Mille Lacs. Send for Free Map, and 
special bargaim list. Write, RALPH, 
at once. 204 Corn Exchange Bidé., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Best Land You Can Buy 
for Dairying and Stock Raising 


That's exactly what I offer you in the “red land” of 
Dongias County, Wisconsin. Markets unexcelied. 
Only 14 miles from Superior, but little farther from 
Dulath, both at cities. Climate ideal. Average 
eatiiest killing frost October lst. Average late frost 
juspring May 10th, giving 143 days immunity. Rein- 
fall 90 to 38 inches. Best of drainage. Greatest 
natural grass country in the world, including, timo- 
thy, clover, blue grass and alfalfa. My lands are a 
part of the strip along the south shore of Lake 
Superior, from Superior to Bayfield, and there is no 
better tract of land in any state in the Union. Come 
at once and investigate. 
H. A. JOHNSON, Owner 

Beard of Trade Bldg., Superior, Wis. 


Finest Farm Land in the West 


Weare colonizing a jJarge tract in the Shallow 
Water District, Logan County, Colorado. Wheat 
yield this year 46 bu. per acre. Land pays for itself 
intwo years. We put in 40 acres of crop free of 
charge. Good terms and low prices. Best of sofl, 
level roads, fine water and good markets. Write for 
free circularand mid-summer rates. Platte River 
Valley Land Co., 1119-22 City Nat. Bk.. Omaha, Nebr. 


A snagesine iving 
the FACTS tn re- 
gard to the land sit- 
uation. 3 months’ 
FREE trial subscription. 



























If for a home or investment are think- 
ing of buying good farm si write 
me a letter marking it “‘Personal’’ and 

ticulars 


Address sk LLOYD Me Shinn a, Gon. Mar. 
Sidémore Hall Ave., Marinette, Wis 


Land Co., 204 \ve., 


MINNESOTA FARMS 


For sale on easy terms. 
We sell our own lands. 
Write for list and map. 
ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minn. 


Come to Minnesota 


Better Corn, Clover and Alfalfa lands for the money 
than anywhere else ia United States. Dairy and Live 
Stock is Our Motto. We offer you reliable service. 


HODGSON & RINK, Fergus Falls, Minnesota 
Our 1913 List Just Out 


of Southern Minnesota farm lands. We operate in 
Blue Earth, Watonwan, Brown and Nicollet counties. 
CE. BROWN LAND CO., Home office, Madelia, 
Mian.; branch office, New Ulm, Minn. 














IOWA FARMS FOR SALE 
in Adair, Madison, Dallas and Guthrie Counties, 
near Stuart, Lowa, forty miles west of Des 
Moines, on the C. R. I. &P. Ry. Black loam soil 
Tom 2 to 8 feet deep. Good clay sub-soil. By al! 
Means see these farms before you buy. For circular 
tess S. MONAHAN, Stuart, Iowa. 


IOWA FARMS 


rite today for our Special Farm Bargain List. 
4rMs of all sizes for sale, and the ge 
e can 


land in Iowa. See these before buying. 
sult you. 


£. E. MceCALL, Winterset, Iowa 


MINNESOTA BARGAINS 


Don’t fail to write me for 
list of Farm Bargains 


A.H. BROWN, WILLMAR, MINN. 











OF GENERAL INTEREST | 


lowa Short-horn Breeders.—A meeting 
of the Iowa Short-horn Breeders’ Associa- 
tion has been called for Tuesday evening, 
August 26th, at Des Moines, at some point 
on the fair grounds to be announced later. 
We hope that Short-horn breeders of the 
state will arrange to attend. 











Information Wanted.—An Iowa _ sub- 
scriber asks for specifications for making 
a manure dump. He wishes to load the 
manure onto the spreader with a scraper. 
If any reader can furnish ch specifica- 
tions, we should be glad to ve them. 





International Classification.—Mr. B. H. 
Heide, of the International Live Stock 
Exposition, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 
advises us that the classification and pre- 
mium list of the International is now 
ready to be distributed and copies will be 
sent free to all who request them. 

New Farmers’ Reading Course.—Ar- 
rangements are being made by the exten- 
sion department of the college of agri- 
culture, Ohio State University, for a farm- 
ers’ reading course that will include the 
subjects of soil fertility, animal husbandry 
and rural sociology. The plan will be to 
use books on these subjects that are writ- 
ten in a popular style adapted to the ordi- 
nary reader. Outlines and questions will 
be furnished with them for the use in 
study. The course will be furnished to any 
person or organization requesting it and 
no fee will be charged. 

Cattle Tick.—That the eradication of the 
cattle tick has increased the value of cat- 
tle $7 per head in certain counties of 
Mississippi is the report of one of the in- 
spectors of the bureau of animal industry, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
The cost to the people for this eradication 
in twenty-one counties was not more than 
100,000. In return they have received 
during the past year $2,148,839 in increased 
valuation of their cattle and this increase 
will be permanent so long as the counties 
are free from ticks. The cost of tick 
eradication was only 50 cents per head. 
That the tick has been one of the great- 
est deterrents to cattle raising in the 
South is a fact which the southern farm- 
ers are beginning to appreciate. Up to 
date, however, these states have not be- 
gun to raise the possibie number of cattle 
per acre. The failure of southern farmers 
to avail themselves of their full oppor- 
tunities in this line has contributed im- 
portantly to the general cattle shortage, 
which has amounted to 30 per cent since 
1906 for the whole country. 

Social Centers in Ohio.—The first step to 
start the work of establishing social cen- 
ters in the schools of Ohio, as provided by 
a law enacted by the last legislature, was 
taken at a meeting held recently during 
the summer school session at the Ohio 
State University. Discussion was held 
and talks given by some of the leading 
educators in Ohio before those in attend- 
ance at the summer session and the de- 
sirability of establishing centers of com- 
munity development was forcibly brought 
out. Ohio is close to the leadership in 
this movement, and, by terms of the new 
law, every schoolhouse in the state is open 
to the use of a responsible group of citi- 
zens. The law also provides that the 
county be made a unit for the administra- 
tion and support of a system of social 
centers. Supt. A. B. Graham of the ex- 
tension department, college of agriculture, 
one of the pioneers in doing agricultural 
work in rural schools, said in talking of 
the new law: ‘The idea is to bring the 
interests of the community to a focus in 
the school house so that it can eventually 
be woven into some permanent organiza- 
tion. The teacher should be a leader in 
the community and his influence brought 
to bear upon bringing this about.’”’ 

Care of Consumptives.—It does not ap- 
pear to be generally understood that the 
last Iowa legislature made adequate pro- 
vision for the care of all cases of tubercu- 
losis in every county in Iowa. If the per- 
son is unable to pay for sanatorium treat- 
ment, the law provides that county super- 
visors shall make provision for his care. 
This law was passed for the purpose of 
caring for a class of individuals who can- 
not provide for themselves. It has noth- 
ing to do with the ‘‘Poor Law,” indeed, 
there is no reference in any manner to 
this class of persons as coming under laws 
relating to the poor. It is well known that 
persons suffering with tuberculosis are 
generally the most ambitious, energetic 
and efficient citizens who are rendered in- 
digent by their disease. However, per- 
sons dependent upon their daily wages 
cannot pay for sanatorium treatment, yet 
sanatorium treatment is necessary for the 
proper care of these individuals, in order 
that their disease may not be communi- 
cated to those about them. Therefore, 
boards of supervisors are authorized to 
expend $15 a week for any length of time 
in properly caring for these unfortunate 
persons. Consumptives who are unable 








to properly care for themselves should 
make immediate application to the super- 
visors of the county for sanatorium treat- 
ment. The supervisors may provide fa- 
cilities within the county itself or ar- 
range with institutions already being op- 
erated for this purpose. The state de- 
partment of tuberculosis will be glad to 
supply all needed information to those 
who may apply. For information, address 
A. E. Kepford, Department of Tubercu- 
losis. 


Road Officers Should Attend.—As has 
been already mentioned, the American 
Road Congress will be held this year in 
Detroit, Mich., during the week of Sep- 
tember 29th. It has been suggested that 
states, counties and municipalities can 
well afford to pay the railroad fare of road 
officers who can arrange to attend this 
congress. There will be an opportunity 
to see and critically examine and com- 
pare road labor saving devices, and ma- 
chines for road and street work. There 
will be demonstrations of every known 
road building material. There will be gov- 
ernment exhibits showing methods of con- 
structing every recognized type of road. 
Notwithstanding the assumption in the 
west that we know about all there is to 
know about road building, a visit to this 
congress will be found well worth while. 

Government Buffalo Herd.—The birth of 
ten calves in the buffalo herd maintained 
by the government on the Wichita na- 
tional forest and game refuge, near Law- 
ton, Okla., has been reported by the game 
warden in charge. The herd now contains 
a total of forty-eight head of full blooded 
buffalo, or, more properly, bison, of which 
twenty-seven are males and twenty-one 
females. All of the aniamls are in splen- 
did condition. In 1907 the American bison 
society donated to the federal government 
a nucleus herd of fifteen animals which 
had been bred and reared in the New York 
zoological park. The animals were trans- 
ported to the Wichita national forest 
which is also a game refuge and placed 
under the care of the forest service. They 
readily adapted themselves to their new 
habitat, but the area upon which they 
were placed was within the zone affected 
by the Texas fever tick and during the 
two or three years following their trans- 
fer only the constant-care and watchful- 
ness of the forest officers prevented the 
complete loss of the herd. The animals 
were examined almost daily to determine 
whether they had become infested with 
Texas fever ticks and were placed in spe- 
cially designed cages and sprayed with 
crude oil at intervals of from fifteen to 
thirty days, but notwithstanding the ex- 
treme precautions which were adopted 
three of the animals died. Gradually, 
however, the enclosures in which the buf- 
falo were confined were freed from fever 
ticks and there is a possibility that as the 
buffalo adapted themselves to their new 
environment they became more or less 
immune to the disease. No losses from 
Texas fever have occurred for several 
years, and the herd has almost quadrupled 
in number since it was established. The 
fact that the herd has not increased more 
rapidly is due largely to the preponderance 
of male calves. This characteristic of the 
buffalo is so pronounced in all of the herds 
now in captivity that a cow is considered 
twice as valuable as a bull. 


PASTURE FOR RENT 


by the acre or by the month; 350 acres in Mitchell 
county, lowa; heavy growth, largely bine grass and 








clover. Nostockon it this year. Unfailing water. 
Price right. Winter feed also for sale. Good sheds 
and every convenience. A. C. BONDURANT, 1101 


Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, lowa. 


THREE FARMS FOR SALE BY OWNER 


Southern Minnesota, Waseca county, three miles 
from town; 80 and 160, small bufldings, $70 per acre; 
240, good buildings, $100 per acre. 

Mapcato, Minn. 


A. H. SCHROEDER, 


IF YOU WANT A HOME 


in the best Corn, Clover, Blue Grass and 
Fruit Oountry on Earth, send for list of 
500 Iowa Farms. 

J. E. HAMILTON, 








Winterset, lowa 





Send for Our Price List of 


Corn Lands for Sale in So. Minnesota 


Good crops, low prices. Easy terms. Come 
and let us show you. 
New Richland Land and Loan Company, 
New Richland. Minnesota. 





County, Missouri is cred- 

ing the greatest mule-feeding 
county in the United States, and is classed 
among the foremost cattle, hog and sheep- 
raising sections in the central Missouri. Its 
fame as a stock feeding center can be at- 
tributed to the fact that great crops of corn 
and other grain are raised and because of ita 
fine blue grass pastures. Lands in Callaway 


County lay along the route of the Ocean-to- 
Ocean highway, the Old Trails route, (Mis- 
sourt’s official state highway), and numerous 
other graded and macadam roads are under 


construction. If you want to settle in a 
country of good roads, good soll and good 
stock, get information on Callaway County 
by writing for land list containing 100 farms 
offered for sale in this famous county of 
Imperial Missouri. 


JAMESON REALTY CO., Box A, Fulton, Mo. 





Fine Missouri Farm For Sale Cheap 


Six miles from Marshfield, Mo., 2+ from Niangua, 
on Frisco R. R. 444 acres, 140 high creek bottom 
alfalfa land, 11 acres in alfalfa now, four crops per 
year; about 140 acres timber, rest good pasture—can 
be cultivatea; springs in every part; 1 7-room 
house, 1 8-room house, 1 concrete cellar, 1 well house, 
1 smoke house, 2 wood houses, 4 chicken houses, t 
barn 36x50 with basement, 1 barn 36x72, 2 other 
barns, granartes, tool house, a number of sheds, 
spring with concrete basin in barnyard. Price, $45 
per acre; if sold by Sept. 1st will take a reduced 
price. A. R. LINDLEY, Owner, Marshfield, Mo. 


IOWA FARMS 


Large 1918 list of South Central Iowa Farms, 
from 40 acres up to 640, the cheapest good land 
in the state of lowa. Send for list. Address 


J. G. SHRIVER 
Dept. “G,”’ Winterset, lowa 








. 
Dairy Farm For Sale 
Eighty acres in Dunn Co., Wis., 4 miles from Boyce- 

ville and Knapp. Clay loam soil, rolling surface; 25 

acres cultivated, 35 more can be, balance pasture and 

timber; spring water; small new house and barn; 2 

horses,7 cattle, new harness, wagon, sleds, mower, 

rake, plow, harrow, 6 acres corn, 2¢ potatoes, 8 tons 

hay go with place. Incumbrance $1,100 due January, 

1917, 5% interest. Good road, mail and telephone; 

fine dairy country. Price, $2,700; $1,600 cash takes 
whole business, subject to mortgage. 

COLE BROS. & HURD, Knapp, Wis... 


A BARGAIN 


The making of the best stock farm tn the best datry 
state in the Union, 7894 acres on the Wisconsin 
river in Juneau Co., Wis. Cruisers estimate $20,000 
worth timber—oak, maple, elm, ash, birch, hickory. 
Natural growth blue joint grass on part; 100 acres 
cultivated—elegant corn land; ten room house, three 
barns, 100 ton sflo, outbulldings, pure water. Perfect 
title, noincumbrance. Price $25,000, including crops, 
tools and stock. Might take some exchange in unin- 
cumbered income or western land. H. A. CAIN, 
R. F. D. No. 1, Necedah, Wis. 


Southeast Missouri Valley Land 


320 acres richest kind valley land, on dredge ditch; 
partially improved, two sets buildings, 60 acres good 
corn; 1¢ miles graded school; should be worth $150 

er acre in5 to 8 years time. Owner forced to eell. 

ill take 640 per acre—half down, balance 6%. Fine 
climate, good neighborhood. For particulars write 
8. E. NEWHOUSE, 419 Frisco Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


IMNNESOTA LAND BARGAIN 


FINE HALF SECTION RED RIVER VALLEY 


in Wilkins county; 320 acres unimproved rich black 
loam soil; 4 miles east of Wolverton, 10 miles south- 
west of Barnesville; 685 per acre, moderate terms. 
PERCIVAL, 801 Guaranty Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


For Sale—280 A. Farm 


in Pike county, Missouri. Nice level land, well im- 
proved, Would consider good western Canada land, 


J. W. TROMER, Owner, Gazette, Mo. 


JOR SALE-—Stock and dairy farm. Silo, ete., 
furnace and bath room in house; modern, com- 
plete; 180 acres, one mile from city of Albert Lea, 
Minn., 7000 people, 12 miles from Lowa line; five 
railroads. Owner moved away. Bargain. Come and 
see it. LOREN G. BLACKMER, Albert Lea, Minn. 


Good Farm at a Bargain 

My well tmproved stock farm, two miles north of 
Canton. Call on me or write. 
G. SHKARTVEDT, 


SOUTHEASTERN KANSAS 


is the place to go for good homes, low prices, and 
easy terms. Send for fall information. Address 
The Allen County Inv. Co., Iola, Kans. 


IOWA FARM HOMES 


The best in the state forthe money. A few for 
exchange. MYRON CONVERSE, Cresco, lowa. 




















Canton, 8S. D. 














uy New Work Farms Now. Best lands, 
best crops, best homes, biggest barns. Finest 
schools, churches and roads, For list address B. F. 
McBurney & Co., 703 Fisher Bidg., Chicago, Illinois. 


lowa Lands For Sale * Hora 


to $100 per acre. Large list on request. Address 
SPAULDING & U' DUNNELL, Bima, ia. 








BRUCE, S. D., buys, rents 
W.H. WALTERS, and sells’ Brookings Co. 
farms, or will trade for pure bred live stock. 





V 7E SELL OCEANA FARMS—Greatest 
Fruit county. Also Potato, Corn, Alfalfa, Stock. 
List free. HANSON & SON, Hart, Micb. 














215 ACRE SOUTHERN MICHIGAN FARM 


Owner’s health necessitates sale. 
clover and alfalfa soil. Level—S30 acres good timber. 
First class hip-roof basement barn, 36x30. 


For quick action he will make a greateacrifice. First rate corn, wheat, 
Refused $1800 for timber alone. 
Complete set of good outbuildings. Fenced with woven wire. 


Good 10-room house. 


Two miles tonice town. Good orchard. Deduct value of improvements and it leaves land at about $30 an 
acre. Ask for details and list of other remarkable corn farm bargaias in southern Michigan. 
BAYES, Ashton 


Ss. Vv. BR. 


ag., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 
SUBSCRIPTION BARGAIN 


25c to Jan. 1, 1914 
Special Trial Offer 


This Rate Good Only in Clubs of 
Four or More Trial Orders. Price on 


Single Orders is 35c to Jan. 1, 1914 


MR. REGULAR READER OF WALLACES’ FARMER: 

Did you ever stop to think that it is worth something to you personally to 
have Wallaces’ Farmer read in all the homes around you? It makes more 
prosperous farmers, broader citizens and better neighbors where it goes. As a 
public-spirited citizen you owe it to your neighbors and to yourself to help 
encourage good farming, clear thinking and right living in the homes around 
you. 

There are some good farmers right in your own community who do not yet 
read Wallaces’ Farmer. These folks are not acquainted with the paper, and 
therefore do not realize how practical and helpful it would be every week in 
their business. They would like Wallaces’ Farmer just as well as you do your- 
self and would find it just as valuable as you do. This special offer makes 
it easy for them to get acquainted. 








Something Valuable in Return for Your Help 


To show you our appreciation of your help, we will send your choice of either the Sewing 
Awl or the Combination Wrench, described below, free as a premium fora club of only four 
new trial subscribers to Wallaces’ Farmer at the special rate of 25¢c each. Both tools will be 
sent free for a club of eight new name Trial subscriptions start the week they reach us and 
eOntinue every week till January 1, No special authority needed to accept thfs offer. 
Simply send in the club at once and select your premium. 





The Perfect Sewing Awl 


e that thread reel under the finger tips; this principle is right. Diamond pointed 
s ved and straight, in the hollow handle screw top. This patented Lock Stitch Sew- 
‘irs harness, shoes, canvas,and does all kinds sewing odd jobs. It sews like a 
mi ne job will pay forit, A tool that you will find most useful, convenient in every 
home, strong and practical. Your dealer would charge $1.00 for this awl. 





RE-THREADING 


} 
| 
it iL PIPE WRENCH 
MONKEY WRENCH BEFORE © AFTER 


Combination Wrench 


Drop forged from the finest tool steel and fully guaranteed. It is &"4 in« heslongand weighs 
10 ounces. A pipe wrench, a nut wrench, a screw driver and three dies for cleaning up and 
rethreading rusted and battered threads. Dies will fit all bolts used on standard farm ma- 
chinery. Anall-round handy tool for the farm and shop. Will work in closer quarters than 
any other wrench. Easily carried in the hip pocket. Price 60 cents, but worth more. 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK OR A LETTER 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Gentlemen—Inclosed please find $1.00 for four trial subscribers to Wallaces’ Farmer 
until January 1, 1914. As a premium for these four NEW trial subscribers you may send 
me (_] Sewing Awl (] Combination Wrench. (Mark the one you want.) 


oS ee Date 
Post Office State 


Name of Trial Subscriber 





Address All Letters to 


WALLACES’ FARMER, _ Des Moines, Iowa 














Veterinary Queries 




















EVERSION OF THE WOMB INA 

cow. 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have a heifer that lost her calf at 
the time of calving, and then her calf-bed 
came out. We got it back in two or three 
hours. I am writing this to find whether 
or not there is danger of the same thing 
happening every time she is fresh. This 
cow has had two calves, and will be three 
years old in August. She has given as 
high as thirty-three pounds of rich milk 
daily; hence I consider her a valuable 
cow. What would you advise me to do 
with her?” 

Generally the womb contracts immedi- 
ately after calving, and it is impossible 
for it to come out. Occasionally, however, 
it does not contract, and a straining re- 
sults, which may end in the womb turning 
inside out and protruding. The thing to 
do then, of course, is to replace it as soon 
as possible, first sponging it off with cool 
water and washing with laudanum or a 
weak solution of carbolic acid. 

Now that our correspondent has replaced 
the womb, is the trouble likely to occur 
again? From what he has written, we 
can not tell whether the trouble is merely 
temporary, or whether it will be a lifelong 
characteristic of this particular animal. 
AS a precaution, we suggest that immedi- 
ately after this cow calves again, he place 
her in a stall whceih will bring her hind 
legs slightly higher than her front legs. 
It may also be well to give her a table- 
spoonful of laudanum twice daily. A 
slightly laxative diet, composed largely 
of bran, in the grain ration, should be 
given before calving. Immediately after 
calving, no grain should be given for 
twenty-four hours. For the next two or 
three days, the grain ration should consist 
largely of bran. 


SCOURING HORSE, 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have a young horse that commenced 
to run off at the bowels about two weeks 
ago. He has lost his appetite and much 
flesh. He does not, so far as I can see, 
show any other signs of sickness. He 
won't eat stock foods or tonics. Will you 
tell me what to do?’”’ 

Tn all cases of scours, the first thing to 
do is to look to the quality of the feed and 
water. Is the hay of good quality? Per- 
haps the grain is moldy. 

If our correspondent makes sure that 
the feed and water is of good quality and 
the horse continues to scour, it would be 
well to give a gruel made by mixing 
wheat flour or starch with water. If this 
does no good, give twice daily a medi- 
cine made by mixing two drams of pow- 
dered opium with one ounce of subnitrate 
of bismuth. If the bowels are flatulent, 
give two or three teaspoonfuls of baking 
soda in the feed. 

A good ration for a horse affected with 
scours is good timothy hay and clean 
oats. It is well to take the precaution of 
watering scouring horses before feeding 
and to take care not to exercise until at 
least a half an hour after feeding. 


ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION, 

A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“T have a neighbor who has a thorough- 
bred Belgian colt two years old, and will 
breed but a few mares this season. I have 
several good draft mares which I would 
like to breed to this stallion. My brother, 
a Wallaces’ Farmer subscriber, has sev- 
eral more mares which he would like to 
breed to this stallion, and he has talked 
our neighbor into using the capsule sys- 
tem, and has promised him some more 
mares. My brother says the capsule sys- 
tem is all right. Is he right or wrong? 
{ understand the capsule system, but what 
I want to know is, does it give good re- 
gults? Has it proven satisfactory or not? 
Pon't you think that it would be a good 
plan to tell your subscribers about this?” 

All stallion owners should understand ar- 
tificial insemination. This is not a new 
thing, but it is only during the last ten 
years that it has been given any wide 
practical application. It is based on the 
principle that at the time of serving the 
stallion produces many million times as 
many spermatazoa as are necessary. The 
extra spermatazoa are left floating in the 
seman in the vagina or the womb of the 
mare just served. It has been found to be 
practical to collect this extra semen in in- 
struments especially made for the pur- 
pose, and inject it into other mares. Those 
who understand the method and apply it 
accurately have secured nearly as much 
success with artificial insemination as with 
the natural. There are a number of things 
which must be observed if success is to re- 
sult. Any of our readers who intend to 
employ artificial insemination should send 
at once to the Oklahoma agricultural ex- 
periment station, at Stillwater, Oklahoma, 
for Bulletins Nos. 93 and 96, which deal 
with artificial insemination and the vital- 
ity of reproductive cells. They should also 





a ata 
send in to this office $2 for “Studies in 
Horse Breeding,” by Mr. C. L. Carlson, 
The author of this book has probab)y had 
more practical experience with Capsule 
breeding than any other man. He ives in 
detail the method which he has evolved 
after thirty years of experience, We do 
not advise artificial insemination except 
by a careful man who has thoroughly 
studied the subject and is willing to fo}. 
iow instructions to the letter. It is a mat. 
ter of the man, rather than of the method, 





SANTONIN AND CALOMEL For 
WORMS IN HOGS. 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Please give me the proportion of san. 
tonin and calomel for worms in hogs pep 
100 pounds of live weight. I have fed ay 
kinds of worm remedies, but the worms 
are still killing my pigs. Please suggest 
the best way to give the santonin aaq 
calomel. Could it be given in capsuleg 
to each pig one at a time? Would it be 
better to give it in a slop?” 

Several good veterinarians recommend 
as high as five grains of calomel and 
eight grains of santonin for each 109 
pounds of live weight. Some do not rec. 
ommend nearly so much. For a bad 
case of worms in hogs we would be in. 
clined to use the heavy dosage, but would 
be careful not to give any more than five 
grains of calomel and eight grains of 
santonin for each 100 pounds of live 
weight. As a rule it will not be neces. 
sary to dose each pig separately by meang 
of capsules. To avoid giving any pig too 
much, however, it would be well to di- 
vide into bunches of five or ten pigs of 
equal size. Santonin or calomel can be 
given first thing in the morning mixed 
with a ground feed or thick slop. These 
drugs do not dissolve so it is not good 
policy to give in milk or thin slop. After 
ten days the dose may be repeated if 
signs of worms are still noticed. 


SORE SHOULDERS. 


Horses are frequently affected with sore 
shoulders. Among the most important 
causes are improperly fitted collars, too 
large collars, loose harness, too wide col- 
lars at the top, and not cleaning the col- 
lars and the horses’ shoulders after a 
day’s work. The first thing one will no- 
tice the skin over the affected part is 
hot, dry and painful. Then the horse will 
show pain when put to severe pulling. As 
time goes on, a -swelling appears just 
above the point of the shoulder, later fills 
with serum, and if it is not opened be- 
comes infected and an abscess is the re- 
sult. 

In the first place, have the collars fit 
the horse snugly—too loose collars are 
worse than tight ones; keep the harness 
tight, clean the collar every night, and 
wash the shoulders of the horse with cold 
water. 

If one can treat the sore shoulder be- 
fore it fills with serum, bathe it with a 
liniment that will not blister, and do not 
work the horse. If the serum has formed, 
then open the cavity freely and treat with 
mild disinfectants until healing takes 
place and the skin has haired over. Often- 
times after pus has formed and the horse 
has not been put to work for some time, 
the pus becomes cheesy and later dries 
into a hard bunch. Then when the horse 
works again, the shoulder becomes sore. 
The only remedy is to have this hard, firm 
tissue removed and treated with disinfect- 
ants until healing is complete.—cC. L. 
Barnes, Colorado Agricultural College. 





















BUTLER G 4 4 
ste. Grain Bin 
Corrugated. Can’tCave ls. 
Rat-Proof. Fire-Proot, 
Can be used for store house. 
Capacity increased by addi- 
tional sections. Keeps grain 
perfectly. Large door and 
removable shoveling board. 
Ask for booklet showing let- 
ters from satisfied users. 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING CO. 
1213 W. 10th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Dont Have a Blind One 
“VISIO” 


MOON BLINDNESS Ad 
(Opthalmia) Cataract and Cenjonctivitis 
wing horses all suffer from diseased eyes. 



















**Visio’* will convince any horse owner that it is the best rem- 
edy for defects of the eye, irrespective of the length of time 
the anima! has been afflicted. No matter how many doctors have 
tried and failed, use “*Visio’’ under our money back guarantee 


$2.00 per bottie, postpaid on receipt of price. 
VISIO Remedy Ass'n. 2459 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, lil. 











Death to Heaves 
“Guaranteed or Money Back. 
Coughs, ee aero, 

<~ 9¢@ 50c,§1.00percan. 

SP MEWTON'Sixsdrior Beara 
At druggists’ or sent postpaid. 
REMEDY C8., TOLEDO, OuI8 


ORWIG & BAIR 
Crocker Building 
Dee Moines 







Best Conditioner 
‘orm Expell: 








PATENT 


Please mention this paper when writing. 
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[cROP NOTES 


orts on Crop Conditions are invited from 
snort, ag “our territory. If your county {fs not 
eect mend ina brief summary of local conditions. 
ee ard reports are sufficient. All such reports 
: led to reach Des Moines by Monday 


ms 
ag at the latest, fn order to be in time for the 









ue 
ee fol »wing county and state designate the 
be tbe state from which thé report comes. (n) 


pivs northern part; (c) the central; (sw) the 








patnwestera etc. i 

oma 

poweshick County (c), Towa, Aug. 14th. 
rain the 10th and some _ local 


_Good 


wers since. Oats 20 to 45 bushels; 
ung wheat 19 to 15 bushels; fall wheat 
“ bushels; corn looking well con- 
drouth. Small grain fine 
searce. Quite a few 

going up. Pasture generally 
ws doing well. Some cattle be- 
ing chipped in from Kansas City at pres- 
nt gE. W. Armstrong. 

(sw), Towa, Aug. 15th. 
hing two-thirds done. Oats 35 to 
timothy 4 to 8 tons: rye, 12 
Karly potatoes fair. Grass has 
‘owing. Water getting scarce. 
iolding out well. Hog cholera in 
parts of the county. Few cattle 

on feed; stockers high and scarce; milk 
cows from $55 to $90. Fair crop of pigs. 

_p. C. Tidrick. 

Monona County tw), Iowa, Aug. 14th.— 
Good rains and will have an average 
crop of corn. Potatoes short. Third cut- 
ting of alfalfa light. Haying well alceng. 
some threshing out of shock yet to do 
put mostly stacked up. Some sickness in 
young pigs: old hogs all right but pretty 
well sold off. Old corn scarce.—H. L. 
Wingate. 

Wapello County (se), Iowa, Aug. 14th.— 
Two and one-fourth inches of rain; great 
penefit to growing crops, but too late for 
corn to make a bumper crop. A good crop 
of clover for seed where the first crop 
was cut early. Yield of oats 20 to 40 
bushels; fall wheat 16 to 25 bushels. Stock 
of all kinds looking well. Yearling steers 
selling at 7%4 cents; hogs $8.25; corn 65c. 
-——, L. Cohagan. 

Sac County (nw), Towa, Aug. 11th.— 
Got one-half inch rain Saturday and Sun- 
day night. This will boost corn, late po- 
tatoes and pastures. Threshing done: 30 
to 40 bushels late oats, bright color, 38c; 
corn, 64c. Hogs all gone to market or 
dead; pigs also dying. Hot, dusty weath- 
er the cause.—D. Rininger. 

Harrison County (w), Iowa, Aug. 15th. 
=—Million dollar rain August 10th, and an- 
other later. No corn crop like last year, 
but plenty and to spare. Pastures fresh- 
ening up and the third cutting of alfalfa 
just walking right out of the ground.— 
Claus Hanson. 

Floyd County, Iowa (n), Aug. 16th.— 
Oats, 30 to 50 bushels per acre. Corn 
should yield from 30 to 70 bushels, with six 
weeks more of good corn weather. Too 
dry on sandy land. Hay good. Most pas- 
tures green, but short. Some pigs dying 
of cholera. Not many stock cattle. Big 
automobile crop. Land advancing in price. 
Help scarce at high prices.—George F. 
Krause. 

Champaign County, Ill. (c), Aug. 16th.— 
Awful dry here. One-fourth to one-third 
crop of oats. Poor corn prospect. Only 
one inch of rain since April.—C. Dyer. 

Page County, Neb. (n), Aug. 18th.— 
Drouth relieved by two to four inches of 
rain, which insures a big corn crop. Late 
potatoes will be good. Pastures good. 
Prospects for big crop buckwheat. No hog 
cholera. Horses and cattle looking fine. 
Oats, 10 to 30 bushels. Alfalfa fine growth 
and new sown alfalfa is doing fine.—S. L. 
Berry. 

Pettis County, Mo. (c), Aug. 15th.—A 
few showers July 5th to 12th all since 
April 15th. Corn on good, heavy soil is 
holding out well; on thin land it is about 
gone. Hogs and cattle scarce. Feed plen- 
tiful—J. B. Harlan. 

La Salle County, Ill. (n), Aug. 16th.— 
Four-day rain, which was much needed. 
Oats, 18 to 50 bushels. Very little wheat 
and rye. Some corn fired badly; others 
not so much; will make a fair crop. New 
S0wn clover thin in places, on account of 
hot and dry weather.—L. C. Rinker. 

Warren County, Iowa (c), Aug. 16th.— 
Hot weather for harvesting. Some rain. 
Barley, oats and wheat being cut. Best 
Crop in four years. All well filled, and 
heavy on the ground. Hay was very good. 
~L. E. Olson. 

Warren County, Iowa (c), Adg. 16th.— 
Crops but little-better than last week, for 
all the good rain. A heavy wind laid the 
Corn flat. Some of it blown out by the 
roots. Corn is high and scarce. Good 
demand for young cattle.—E. E. Ayers. 

Dubuque County, Iowa (e), Aug. 15th.— 

Showers last week broke the two months 
drouth. Threshing in full swing. Oats 30 
to 40 bushels, barley about 30 bushels. 
Corn and potatoes will be average crop. 
Quite a few will attend the state fair next 
Week.—R. F, Roth. 

Grundy County, Iowa (w), Aug. 15th— 
Awful warm. Two inches of rain Tues- 
day. Pastures greatly benefited. Four 
hundred stock cattle from Kansas City 
Shipped in this week. Demand great, as 
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the pastures are good and there is a heavy 
aftermath on the hay fields. Threshing 
progressing. Barley good; selling at 55 
cents, ear corn 60 cents. Hog disease 
seems to be somewhat checked, as no 
new cases for some time. A good many 
cattle on feed yet.—Gus Treimer. 
Montgomery County, Iowa (w), 
16th.—Rain of one inch August 10th. 
need more. 


Aug. 
We 
Corn possibly 60 per cent of 
a full crop. Threshing about finished; 
not much grain stacked. Second crop of 
clover short. Pastures fairly good. Cat- 
tle and horses look well. Hogs about 
cleaned out by cholera. Alfalfa resists 
drouth best of other crops. Third crop 
soon taken. Good crop peaches. Winter 
apples falling badly.—N. W. Nelson. 
Wapello County, lowa (se), Aug. 14th.— 
Good rain the 10th made things look bet- 
ter. Corn was suffering, and pastures 
getting brown. Live stock looks good. 
Threshing mostly done.—Ivan Fuller. 
McPherson County, S. D. (n), Aug. 12th. 


—A good, heavy rain on the 1lth. All 
small grain going in the stack in good 
shape. Pastures fine. Cattle, horses and 


sheep looking well. Hogs very scarce in 
this locality.—O. W. Slocum. 
Wayne County, Neb. (nw), Aug. 14th.— 


Soaking rain $th to 13th. Wiil have two- 


thirds of an average crop of corn. Lots 
of hogs died of hog cholera. Oats 15 to 
30 bushels, winter wheat 20 to 40. Early 


potatoes poor; late potatoes fair.—John C, 
Davis. 

Lancaster County, Neb. (w), Aug. 15th. 
—Drouth continues. Prospects for corn 
total failure. A good rain would still 
make a little corn. Pastures dry, and 
farmers feeding or pasturing alfalfa. 
Plowing is well under way, and it plows 
fairly well.—A. T. Schnoor. 

Crawford County, Mo. (w), Aug. 9th.— 
Hot and dry. Corn is fired badly. Some 
corn is dead up to the ears. Late corn not 
hurt yet, but can’t stand it very long. We 
are facing hard times. Hay $20 a ton; 
corn, 85 cents per bushel. Potatoes no 
good.—Albert Lemaster. 

Franklin County, Kan. (w), Aug. 15th.— 
No rain. Cutting of corn and filling of 
silos. From 103 to 110 in the shade. Water 
scarce. Very little old corn. Very few 
hogs on full feed. No disease. Many 
grass cattle going to market on sacrifice. 


Corn 85 cents per bushel, oats 45, and 
very little for sale.—F. D. Everingham. 
Will County, Ill (ne), Aug. 14th.— 


Showers for a week have done much good., 
Late corn shooting in great shape. Early 
corn has been cut short some. Country 
has much to be thankful for, although our 
oat crop is a very short one. Hay also 
short, and potatoes not one-half a crop.— 
Cc. W. Johnson. 

Knox County, Ill. (w), 
Corn clean, coming good. 


Aug. 11th.— 
Big rain yes- 


terday. Much threshing done. Oats light 
weight. Wheat good. Potatoes medium. 
Cattle, pigs, horses and other live stock 


good.—M. E, Cunningham. 

Christian County, Ill. (c), 
Rains the last few days will help fall 
plowing greatly. Corn is injured very 
much, due to the dry weather. Threshing 
finished. Wheat averaged 27 bushels, and 
sold for 80 cents. Oats, 15 bushels, 36 
cents. Some corn going in to market. 
Present price, yellow 66 cents; white 68 
cents.—Charles Gebhart. 

Warren County, Ill. (w), 
Heavy local rains since 11th. Showers hit 
in spots, and conditions vary. Many new 
shoots on early corn since rain. Some 
claim they will never fill, owing to lack 
of germination. Late corn benefited. May 
have half crop if conditions are favorable. 
Threshing about half done. Oats yield 
fair; quality fine, except light weight. 
Some timothy being threshed. Yield poor. 
Considerable old corn on hand; none mov- 
ing; buyers offering around 70 cents. The 
usual number of feeding cattle on hand. 
Hog crop very light. Some cholera.—J. O. 
Parrish. 

Brown County, Kan. (ne), Aug. 16th.— 
Drouth unbroken, except very light show- 
er. Wheat good; some over 40 bushels. 
One crop of oats nearly 80 bushels, weigh- 
ing 40 pounds. Corn failure. Some hog 
sickness. Grass dried up. Water scarce. 
=e. W.. X. 


The Season’s Rainfall 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of rainfall at each of the points 
named since March 1, 1913. One hundred 
represents the normal rainfall; 110 would 
mean 10 per cent more than normal; 90 
would mean 10 per cent below. 


(Corrected to August 11, 1913.) 


Aug. 15th.— 


Aug. 15th.— 
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Care of Horses 

For many years there has been in 
Boston a work horse parade associa- 
tion, the purpose of which is to stimu- 
late more humane treatment and bet- 
ter care of the horses used in the city. 
Every year a parade is held and prizes 
of various sorts are offered for horses 
which are presented in the best con- 
dition. The interest shown by horse 
owners is indicated by the fact that 
1,516 horses appeared in the 1913 pa- 
rade. The association has_ issued 
drivers’ rules and stable rules which 
experience has shown should be ob- 
served in the care of city horses. Some 
of these apply also to country condi- 
tions, and we reproduce these in the 
following: 

Start at a walk, and let your horse 
work very easily for the first half hour. 

A heavy draft horse should never be 
driven faster than a walk, with or with- 
out a load. 

Look to your harness. Avoid these 
faults especially: Bridle too long or too 
short; blinders pressing on the eye or 
flapping (an open bridle is best for most 
horses); throat-latch too tight; collar too 
tight or too loose, or dirty on the inside; 
shaft-girth too loose; traces too long; 
breeching too low down or too loose; in- 
side reins too long, in the case of pairs. 

Do not let your horse drive himself, 
but handle the reins gently. Never jerk 
the reins; to do that is the sure mark of 
a bad driver. 

Try to deliver your load with as little 
backing as possible; backing a heavy load 
is apt to strain the hind legs. 

Teach your horses to go into the collar 
gradually. When a load is to be started, 
speak to the horses and take a firm hold 
of the reins, so that they will arch their 
necks, keep their legs under them, and 
step on their toes. A loose rein means 
sprawling and slipping, often with one 
horse ahead of the other. 

Water your horse as often as possible. 
Water in moderate quantities will not 
hurt him, so long as he keeps moving. 

Blanket your horse carefully when he 
stands, especially if he is at all hot. Re- 
peated slight chills stiffen and age a 
horse before his time. 

Bring your horse in cool and breathing 
easily. If he comes in hot, he will sweat 
in the stable, and the sudden stoppage 
of hard work is bad for his feet. 

In hot weather or in drawing heavy 
loads, watch your horse’s breathing. If 
he breathes hard, or short and quick, it 
is time to stop. 

Remember that the horse is the most 
Nervous of all animals, and that little 
things annoy and irritate him. Remem- 
ber that he will be contented or miser- 
able accordingly as you treat him. 

The best order in feeding is: 
hay, water again, grain. 

Never give grain to a tired horse. Let 
him rest and nibble hay for an hour or 
two first. Grain in the manger before 
the horse comes in looks bad. 

Water the horses as often as possible; 
but let the horse that comes in hot drink 
a few swallows only, until he is cool. 

Always water the horse after he has 
eaten his hay at night. Do not go to bed 
leaving him thirsty all night. 

Do not forget to salt the horse once a 
week; or, better yet, keep salt always 
before him. He knows best how much 
he needs. 

Give a bran mash Saturday night or 
Sunday noon; and on Wednesday night 
also, if work is slack. After a long day 
in very cold or wet weather, a hot mash, 
half bran and half oats, with a table- 
spoonful of ginger, will do the horse good. 
Put very little salt, if any, in the mash. 

If the horse does not eat well, or slob- 
bers, examine his teeth. 

Keep a good, deep, dry bed under the 
horse while he is in the stable, day or 
night, on Sundays especially. The more 
he lies down, the longer his legs and 
feet will last. 

Take off the harness, collar and all, 
when the horse comes in to feed. He will 
rest better without it. 

Never put a horse up dirty or muddy 
for the night. At least brush his legs 
and belly, aad straighten his hair. 

In hot weather, and in all weather if 
the horse is hot, sponge his eyes, nose, 
dock, the harness marks, and the inside 


Water, 





of his hind-quarters when he first comes 


n. 

When the horse comes in wet with 
rain, first scrape him, then blanket him, 
and rub his head, neck, loins and legs. 
If the weather is cold, put on an extra 
blanket in twenty minutes. Change the 
wet blanket when the horse dries. Do 
not wash the legs; rub them dry, or 
bandage loosely with thick bandages. It 
is far more important to have the legs 
warm and dry than clean. 

To prevent scratches, dry the horse’s 
fetlocks and heels when he comes in, es- 
pecially in winter; and rub on a little 
glycerine or vaseline before he goes out 
in snow or mud. 

Speak gently to the horse, and do not 
swear or yell at him. He is a gentleman 
by instinct, and should be treated as 
such. The stable is the horse’s home, and 
it is your privilege to make it a happy 
one. 





Sweet Clover In Crop 
Rotation 


In view of the fact that until within the 
past few years most farmers in Illinois 
regarded the sweet clover plant as a nox- 
ious weed, a letter on the subject, from 
Mr. W. M. Budlong, of Rockford, Ill., will 
be of interest to farmers throughout the 
state. Mr. Budilong says: 

“Having read the farmers’ institute bul- 
letins, with a great deal of interest, I 
know you are doing good work. There is, 
however, one subject which I consider of 
considerable importance which you have 
not mentioned, namely, the value of sweet 
clover in the rotation of crops. 

“For soil inoculation preparatory to 
raising alfalfa and to restore a run-down 
soil to a fertile state, no crop can equal 
sweet clover. There are many thousands 
of acres of land in Illinois so low in fer- 
tility that the immediate attempt to raise 
alfalfa or most any legume on them, 
would be a failure, but when sown to 
sweet clover will yield an abundant har- 
vest of hay, besides materially enriching 
the soil by its deep rooting system. 

“Most farmers are not aware that sweet 
clover hay cut several times during the 
season is nearly as tender and palatable 
as alfalfa hay. I have seen herds of cattle 
leave a good blue grass pasture for @ 
sweet clover pasture. 

“Thomas Richolson, of Davis Junction, 
Ill., sowed sweet clover with his oats @ 
year ago last spring, and after the oats 
were cut and the cattle were allowed ac- 
cess to the sweet clover in the stubble, his 
yield of milk doubled and the cream more 
than doubled, as evidenced by his cream- 
ery receipts. This increase he said was 
due to the superior feeding qualities of 
sweet clover. His horses which were re- 
duced in flesh and run down from the 
summer's work, gained in weight remark- 
ably fast after feeding on sweet clover. 

“Frank Coverdale, of Delmar, Iowa, who 
has 200 acres in sweet clover and has been 
raising it for fifteen years, found the pas- 
ture lands of Iowa would be increased 
fourfold in feeding value if they were 
seeded to sweet clover together with blue 
grass. 

“In my investigations of sweet clover, I 
find that all vegetation grows considerably 
more Juxuriously when grown in close 
proximity to sweet clover so that their 
roots intermingle, as the sweet clover 
roots evidently supply nitrogen to other 
plants. 

“Crops following a two-year rotation, 
with sweet clover, will gain in yield from 
25 to 50 per cent. 

“The tap roots of the sweet clover ex- 
tend down into the ground several feet 
and when they decay they leave holes 
where water readily flows moistening the 
ground to a considerable depth. These 
decayed roots are at the same time a good 
nitrogen fertilizer. 

“I believe it is a mistake to try to raise 
alfaifa on run-down farm land. If sweet 
clover were grown for two years and the 
land then seeded to alfalfa, failure would 
be reduced to a-minimum, as the ground 
would be inoculated and enriched by so 
doing. 

“I will enumerate a number of the 
qualities in which sweet clover is superior 
to other legumes: 

“1. It will produce more hay on a given 
soil than red clover, alsike, or mammoth 
clover. 

“2. It will grow on many soils too poor 
to raise alfalfa or red clover successfully. 

“3. It is the only clover except white 
clover that will stand pasturing with cat- 
tle and horses. 

“4. It will add more nitrogen to the soil 
than any other legume. 

*“S.. It will thrive with less time in the 
soil than most other legumes although it 
will not grow when the soil is too acid. 

*6. It will not bloat stock whether fed 
wet or dry. 

“7. It has no plant disease; and it will 
thrive and combat weeds or grasses at the 
same time. 

“8. In pastures during a drouth, sweet 
clover will keep green and grow, when 
other clovers and grasses have practically 
all dried up.”"—H. A. McKeene, Secretary 
Illinois Farmers’ Institute. 
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aves *, the Cost 
Of Fall Plowing 


Youcan put this small, light Hart-Parr Oil Tractor and “Self- 
Lift” plow up against the stiffest kind of fall plowing and easily save one- 
third to one-half the cost of horse plowing on every acre, and do it with 
less drudgery. You can plow deep—6 to 8 inches—finish 10 to 15 acres daily 
and do a better, quicker job. Work the outfit 24 hours every day, if necessary. 
Specially designed carburetor on tractor guaranteed to handle cheapest 
KEROSENE on heavy, light or no loads. No plowman needed. One man runs 
the entire outfit right from the engine platform. 

The 27 B.H. P. 


ART-PARPD 


-OIL TRACTOR- 


is built light, yet amply strong, wi h no dead weight to drag around or waste 
power. Every detail is simple inconstruction. Tractor has only 300 parts—that 
as 500 to 1200 less than allothers. Drive wheels are solid steel castings—not built 
up, and afford 31% greater surface contact, due to wonderful wave form lugs. For 
extremely soft soil, drivers can be equ pt with “Hold Fast" extension lugs, the lugs 
that hold to the soil with a bull dog grip, yet do not injuriously pack or tear it up. 


The Hart-Parr “Self-Lift” Plow 


is one-third lighter and has one-third less parts than any other. Automatic lift 
is operated by a slight pull on a rope attached to the clutch lever. Separate 
hand-lift attachment for raising or lowering any individual bottom without dis- 
turbing adjustment of rest of plow. Special spring beam coupler permits bot- 
toms to skid around or pass over stones, etc. Furrow wheel keeps plow straight 
in furrow. There are several features about this Tractor and plow that you 
ought to knowabout before you invest ina power equipment. We build a power 


outfit for any farm, large or small. yyy, ig today for illustrated catalog, special 
circulars, etc., and let us counsel with you 
on your power requirements. 


Hart-Parr Co, 


220 Lawler St. 
Charles City, Ia. 





































With tractor in motion, 
engine operator is cleat- 
ing a single bottom of 
trash. Adjustment of 
ART Pape z rest of plow remains 
—<* : undisturbed 
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THE SPREADER THAT 





tributes to the width of the wheel tracks. 
Tracks with a farm wagon. 
cubic feet. 
Weight, 1.420 1bs. Steel wheels. 
High-grade malleable iron castings. 
apron. 
Spur pinion feed. 
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bly buy. 


lowa State Fair Grounds 


again this year. Look up our location. We will 


for our latest illustrated folder. It's free. 


dress the 


ROBINSON SPREADER COMPANY, 








Vinton, Iowa 


SPREADS 


Parts the heavy center of the load and dis- 


Capacity, 60 


Endless 


Light, iow, simple, strong. 
linplement dealers every where should handle 


This is the best spreader a farmer can possi- 


We Are Going to be at the 


be glad to meet you and show you a spreader 
more suitable to your needs than anything you 
ever saw, andif you can’t attend the fair write 
Ade 
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ity men who have made good on the farm. In a recent issue of 

The Saturday Evening Post is a story of a farmer who is 

Spmaking a net income of over $20 per acre on his land, 
i, and ef ent the fertility of his soil so that 
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the largest 
producers of “& 
Rock Phosphate in . 
America. When webe- “S¥ 
gan this business three ~ 
years ago we increased the guar- & 
antee on grade from 12% to 13% 
Phosphorous; and on fineness from 90% “ 
through a 60-mesh screento 95% through a 
100-mesh screen. Last year we made car-load 
shipments to 37 States, Cuba and Canada. If you Se 
want the best in Rock Phosphate write us for literature 
and prices. \ Mention this paper. 
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arm has increased in value $150 per acre. 
This result has been obtained by the use of 

~, lime and manure, the plowing under 
of a crop of clover and the appli- 
. cation of 1,000 pounds of 
Rock Phosphate per 
acre once in each 
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See Tower’s New Cultivator at 
the Iowa State Fair 


August 20th to 28th. You will be interested. Make our ex- 
hibit in east end of the new Machinery Hall your headquarters. 
We want to talk with you about cultivators and cultivating. 
We know you can interest us. We believe we can interest you. 
Look us up. Yours for more and better corn, 


J. D. TOWER & SONS CO., Mendota, IIlinois 


“The Original Surface Cultivator People” 














Legal Inquiries | 


Legal inquiries of general interest will be answered 
in this column free of charge to subscribers. If an 
answer by mail is desired a fee of $1.00 will be charged. 
This fee should always accompany inquiries of a 
purely personal] nature which are not of interest to 
others. The full name and address must be signed 
to all inquiries, but will not be published. Write 
legal inquiries on a separate sheet of paper. 











PASTURING THE ROAD. 

An Iowa 

“I have bought an 80-acre farm. When 
I came to make the deed with the man 
I bought of, I found that about two acres 
came out for a road, which was a private 
road, but is now a public road. What I 
would like to know is, can I stop neigh- 
bors from herding cows on this road? I 
keep the weeds mowed, but in six years 
have got the use of this road only once 
for feed. How can I stop them from 
herding without getting in trouble? Has 
anyone a right to herd on the _ school 
grounds?’”’ 

If our correspondent owns the land on 
both sides of this road, the neighbors 
have no more right to herd cattle on it or 
to cut hay from it than they would have 
to herd cattle or cut hay on the land en- 
closed by his fence. The public has the 
right to use the road for the purpose of 
passing and repassing, but has no rights 
at all other than this. Our correspond- 
ent should notify the neighbors that they 
must keep their cattle off of this road, 
otherwise he will hold them responsible 
for the damage done to the grass. 


subscriber writes: 


SALE OF POOR SEED IN ILLINOIS. 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 


“I bought clover seed infested with 
buckhorn of a local seed dealer in the 
spring of 1912. Q. 1. Will you inform 


me what the recent Illinois law is in re- 
gard to selling agricultural seed? 2. Can 
I collect damages on account of this seed 
being infested with buckhorn?”’ 

A. 1. We are unable to find among the 
statutes of the state of Illinois any pro- 
vision regarding the sale of agricultural 
seeds infested with weed seeds. The Illi- 
nois laws contain a statute, however, 
which provides against the bringing into 
the state of any Canada thistle. This 
statute prescribes that whoever shall 
bring into the state, whether in packages 
of goods or grain or grass seed any seed 
of Canada thistle, and permit the same 
to be disseminated so as to vegetate on 
any land shall be fined not less than $10.00 
nor more than $100.00. 2. ‘Yes; the 
above inquirer would be entitled to all 
damages which may have suffered by rea- 
son of the clover seed being infested with 
buckhorn, unless the local seed dealer ex- 
pressly provided against such an appear- 
ance. If such local seed dealer failed to 
provide against the impurity of the seed 
sold the general rule is that there is an 
implied warranty which attaches to sales 
of that character, that the article sold is 
fit for the purpose for which it is in- 
tended, and if the article be otherwise the 
seller is liable for any damages occa- 
sioned thereby. 


DRAINAGE QUESTIONS. 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“1. Has a land owner the legal right 
to drain water into the ditch along the 
road if the water has run into an open 
ditch into the ditch along the road for 
over thirteen years, and if there were no 
ditches the water would spread out and 
low partly in the road and partly in the 
adjoining field? 2. If the board of super- 
visors desire to drain a road, can they 
establish a drainage district if no assess- 
able property owner will sign a petition 
to establish such drainage district? 3. 
Can the supervisors be forced to spend 
the state tax money on main trav- 
eled roads between towns if they desire 
to use such money on roads which are 
not main traveled ones?” 

1. If the land 
the drain or ditch 
highway for a 


auto 


owner has been 
along the side 
period of thirteen years, 
and the water flowing into such drain 
came through a natural water course, he 
would, in the writer's opinion, have a le- 


using 
of the 


gal right to drain the water from his 
land in such manner. Section 1989-A22 
of the Supplement to the Code of Iowa, 


states that the owner of any land, lot or 
premises that have been assessed for the 
payment of the cost of the location and 
construction of any ditch, drain or water 
course, as hereinbefore provided, shall 
have the right to use the ditch, drain or 
water course as an outlet for lateral drains 
from said land, lot or premises. So that, 
in the above case, if the land owner has 
been assessed for the cost of construct- 
ing and maintaining such ditch, he would 
have a legal right to drain the water from 
his land in the manner above set out. 

2. No. The code of Iowa provides that 
the board of supervisors of any county 
shall have the power and authority to es- 
tablish a drainage district or districts, to 
locate amd establish levees and cause to 





ee 
be constructed levees, ditches, drains 
water courses whenever the same wit 
of public utility or conducive 
health. This jurisdiction is acquired py. 
board of supervisors whenever a pet : 
signed by one or more of the Jang fate. 
whose lands will ke affected by or enact 
for the expenses of the proposed impeen 
ment. Therefore, in the above case 
board of supervisors would have no : 


Will be 


to pub 


to establish a drainage ditch in the Pi 
that no property owner whose l!anq Wolk 
be affected by or assessed for the a. 
penses of such drain or ditch signeq ,., 
presented a petition to establish the < 

3. No. Section 33, Chapter 72, , 
acts of the thirty-fourth genera] asse 
bly of the state of Iowa, provides tha; 
county metor vehicle fund shail be ex. 
pended for the following purposes op, 
The crowning, draining, dragging, gravel. 
ing or macadamizing of public highways 
outside of the limits of cities and towns 
and for the building of permanent ,,) 
verts on such highways. This Statute ns 
will be seen from the foregoing port; 
of such statute which has been get yy, 
limits the board of supervisors to yw: 
highways shall be constructed and j,. 
proved. ‘ 
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RIGHTS OF TENANT, 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“My brother-in-law and myself rented 
a farm in the year 1910 from A for a 
period of two years, 1912 being our jay 
year. There was some tar paper roofing 
on the place, which we used for the pur. 
pose of covering a reservoir and water 
tank, to keep them from freezing. 
also used one and one-half rolls for gig. 
ing a hen house, it being in such condi. 










tion at the time as to be unfit for use ’ 
the winter. When we moved into the 
house on the farm, the glass in one of 


the doors was in a cracked condition, the 
constant opening and closing of the sams 
caused the glass to fall out. A hail storm 
made a small hole in the center of on 


window and cracked it in other places, 
and this pane fell out. According to the 
terms of the lease, A was to keep the 


buildings in repair. The roofing, which 
was not badly damaged after taking jr 
from the reservoir, we used for covering 
two small hen coops and two _ brooders 
all of which we left on the place wha 
we left. A ordered the brooders torn 
down, which was done; this made the 


roofing worthless. When we relinquished 
possession of the premises, we left two 
or three pieces of machinery on the farm 
with the permission of the present tenant, 


A’s two sons have taken two of these 
and locked them in a shed, stating that 
they were holding the same as security 


for the payment of the damages. 

“1. Has A a right to hold said 
chinery as security to such damages as 
he alleges? 

“2. Are we liable for such damages? 
‘3. Can A charge us more for the tar 
paper roofing than it actually cost him? 

“4, Could we, with the present ten- 
ant’s permission, take possession of the 
machinery? 

“5. If we are liable for all, or a part 
of said damages, can we counter claim 
for damages on account of a railway cut- 
ting across one corner of such farm, 
which deprived us of about one-fourth of 
an acre, part of a private road seven feet 
wide and an abandoned road twenty feet 


ma- 


wide and one hundred rods long. The 
lease describes the farm as being 28) 
acres more or less. 


“6. Are public highways included, un- 
der the law at this time, when a farm of 
a certain number of acres is leased?” 

1. No. A has no right of a lien of any 
kind against these pieces of machinery 
under the facts as stated in the above 
inquiry. The only proper way A could 
hold such machinery would be to levy oD 
same under a writ of attachment. 


2. No. As a general proposition, 4 
tenant is bound to return the _ property 
leased in as good condition as it was at 


the time such tenant entered into pos: 
session of the property, general wear and 
tear excepted. There might be some 
question as to the inquirer’s right to use 
the tar paper unless it was considered 4s 
a part of the property leased. 

3. No. A would only be entitled t 
actual cost of such tar paper. 

4. Yes. If the present occupant of the 
premises in question will allow this in 
quirer to enter such premises and 
possession of such property, he can ! 
ly do so unless such property is held un 
der a writ or order of court. This in- 
quirer would also have a. right to com- 
mence an action of replevin and obtain 
possession of such machinery, or to ¢« 
mence an action for damages, caus‘ 
his being deprived of the use of the 
same. 

5. If the railway took possession of the 
land during the tenure of the lease iD 
question, and this inquirer has been dam- 
aged on account of such act, then he may 


o 








set up the facts relative to the damage 
in a counter claim. 

6. AS a _ general proposition, public 
highways are not considered to be a part 
of a rented farm, and a tenant would 
have no right to claim the same or to des 


prive the public of the use of the same 
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dur Weekly Market Letter 


chicago, Ill, August 1 8,1913.—On the 
rricago Board of Trade speculative in- 
terest centers largely in corn, prices for 
ghich have been lifted to unusually high 
pels because of the serious injury in- 
on the growing crop through the 
ong period of hot and dry weather, and 
while greatly needed rains have fallen 
over many parts of the corn belt, condi- 
tions remain extremely bad in Kansas 
and Nebraska, as well as in much of 
\issouri. Corn sells at far higher prices 
than a year ago, and farmers as a gen- 
eal rule show no particular desire to 
cel] their remaining holdings, while in 
vortions of the southwest corn outsells 
“neat. Oats, too, bring decidedly higher 
orjces than @ year ago. About the only 
‘ gthening influence in wheat is sym- 
yathy With corn, for the fine, large crop 
of new Winter wheat is being shipped to 
market with extraordinary liberality, re- 
sulting in rapidly increasing stock in 
sight, the visible supply far exceeding 
that reported a year ago, while the spring 
wheat crop promises extremely well. The 
northwestern states are expected to have 
good crops of corn, oats, barley and hay. 
“Creamery butter is having a fairly ac- 
tive demand at 23 to 27 cents per pound 
for common to prime grades, while dairy 
putter sells at 24 to 25 cents, with pack- 
ing stock at 20 to 21 cents. Desirable of- 
ferings of eggs sell for 20 to 24 cents per 
dozen, and potatoes are finding buyers 
at 69 to 93 cents per bushel, according to 
ouality. Timothy seed sells at $4.00 to 
$5.00 per 100 pounds, clover seed at $8.00 
per 100 pounds and flax seed at 
$1,521, to $1.531%4 per bushel. 

Prices for cattle reacted after large re- 
ceipts, advances tending to bring in in- 


ficted 


stren 


to $15 


creased runs, but the stampede to rush 
in thin stock from the dry regions did 
not last long, and even the commoner 


cattle are bringing much higher prices. 
Handy light and medium-weight steers, 
together with yearlings of good to choice 
have donc the best for their own- 
ers, and moderate numbers of heavy, fat 
beeves have brought high prices. Fat 
butchering cows and heifers are all the 
time good sellers, and even canners sell 
high as compared with sales in former 
years, While fat light veal calves are un- 
usually high, with short supplies every 
week and a large demand. 

Week before last receipts of cattle 
were SO exceptionally few in numbers 
that prices had a sharp advance all along 
the line. Monday of last week another 
light run mage still higher prices, and 
this brought in so liberal a supply for 
Wednesday that prices were irregularly 
lower. The greater part of the beef 
steers sold during the week at $7.85 to 
$8.80, with a choice class selling at $7.50 
and over and the best class of heavy 
steers at $8.75 to $9.00 and a Monday top 
of $9.20. The commoner class of grassy 
steers brought $7.00 to $8.00, with fair 
and medium grades at $8.10 to $8.45 and 
common to prime little yearlings at $7.75 
to $9.00. A good business was transacted 
in butchering cows and heifers at $4.85 
to $8.75, and a faney 550-pound heifer 
calf brought $9.00. Cutters sold at $4.30 
to $4.80, canners at $3.45 to $4.25 and 

at $4.90 to $7.65. Western range 


srade, 


bulls 
cattle were in fair supply for so early in 
the season and had a good sale at $5.25 to 
$7.55 for cows, heifers and steers. Stock- 
ers and feeders sold at better prices as a 
tule, the offerings averaging better in 
quality. Stockers sold at $5.50 to $7.70 
usually and feeders at $6.50 to $7.85, sales 
including numerous range cattlé. Stock 
and feeding heifers sold at $5.50 to $6.65. 
Calves sold anywhere from $5.00 to $7.00 
for the cheaper class of heavy weights up 
to $11.00 to $11.50 for the best light veal- 
ers, and milk cows sold fairly at $50.00 to 
$95.00, a choice six-year-old Holstein cow 
topping the market. 

Hogs have been selling at an extraor- 
dinarily wide range of prices. Fresh pork 
continues to have a large sale, being 
cheaper than other meats, and there is a 
fair cash trade in lard and cured hog 
meats, notwithstanding they are selling 
at very much higher prices than a year 
ago. Prospects for the future of the hog 
market are regarded as good, and owners 
should not fail to finish off their holdings 
in first-class shape. Because of the 
gteatly increased receipts last week, hogs 
declined to the lowest prices recorded in 
Seven months, sales being made at $7.40 
to $8.85. Pigs sold at $6.50 to $7.75, and 
&@ good many pigs of from 40 to 100 pounds 
sy marketed. Stags sold at $8.50 to 

Lambs and sheep from the distant 
ranges of Idaho, Montana, Oregon and 
Washington have been moving market- 
ward in large and increasing numbers in 
recent weeks, and the middle western 
States have continued to ship in a good 
many native lambs and native ewes. The 
United States Department of Agriculture 
announces that it is no longer compulsory 
to dip sheep or lambs going from the Chi- 
cago market for feeding purposes. Re- 
cent marked gains in the receipts caused 
a decline in prices, lambs going at $5.50 
to $7.50, with feeding lambs salable at 
$6.50 to $6.85, Yearlings sold at $4.75 to 





$5.85, wethers at $3.90 to $4.65, ewes at 
2.50 to $4.35 and bucks at $3.00 to $4.00. 
Feeding wethers sold at $4.00 to $4.50 and 
feeding yearlings at $5.00 to $5.50. 
Horses were in very restricted general 
demand last week, and it was unfortu- 
nate that so many offerings showed up 
during the first few days. Numerous 
sales showed declines of from $10.00 to 
25.00 per head, and a fine heavy drafter 
that brought $300 made no money for 
the seller, while a pair of desirable draft- 
ers that sold at $580 netted a loss to the 
seller. There were numerous cases where 
no bids could be brought out, and numer- 
ous bids were not within nailing distance 
of country cost. The best extra heavy 
drafters remained quotable at $300 to $350 
and the poorer class of norses at $85 to 
$125, the two extremes of inferior and 
fancy remaining quotably unchanged. 
Changes in values were in the in-between 
descriptions. Ww. 


County Agricultural Agents’ 


Conference 
The conference of county agricultural 
agents held at the state agricultural 


school at Morris, Minn., Tuesday, August 
5th, was a “red letter’’ day for agricul- 
tural advancement in west central Minne- 
sota. Prof. J. C. McDowell, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, who 
has general charge of the county work of 
the North Central States, and Supt. A. D. 
Wilson, of the state extension division, 
St. Paul, Minn., state leader of the coun- 
ty movement in Minnesota, were promi- 
nent speakers of the day. Twelve county 
agricultural agents now in the field, a 
number of new men just beginning the 
work in additional counties, and many 
who are closely associated with the move- 
menut in the various counties were in 
attendance. 

In opening the conference, District Su- 
pervisor Frank Ik. Balmer, of Morris, gave 
a summary of the work in west central 
Minnesota since its beginning which shows 
immense work accomplished by the coun- 
ty agricultural agents. The nine men 
who were in the field up to July 1, 1913, 
have averaged six months service per 
man. Some of the leading activities of 
these men may be grouped as follows: 

Eight hundred eighty-five farmers have 
called at their office for consultation upon 
some phase of farm work. 

One thousand four hundred thirty-five 
have been visited by the ccunty agricul- 
tural agents upon the farmers’ own 
farms to assist them in some project in 
which they were seeking help. 

Four hundred ninety meetings have 
been held in farming communities to 
which there was a total attendance of 
39,866 people. 

Five hundred forty-six farmers have 
actively co-operateé--n some kind of dem- 
onstration of better agricultural practice. 

Although only two men were in the 
field early enough to assist in helping the 
farmers select seed corn last fall, forty- 
six farmers co-operated in saving seed 
corn according to the directions of the 
two men and from that selected seed 622 
acres of corn were planted this year. 

While only five men were in the field at 
seed corn testing time ‘t spring yet 470 
farmers followed directions in seed corn 
testing and planted practically 6,000 acres 
from the tested seed. 

Three thousand eight naundred acres of 
corn have been directly cared for under 
the instructions of the county agricultural 
men. 

One hundred seventeen farmers have 
followed instructions as to alfalfa grow- 
ing, planting no less than 300 acres. 

Eighty farmers have been directed in 
growing clover, planting 968 acres. 

Forty silos have been built, due to the 
influence of the county men. 

One thousand eighty-seven head of pure 
bred and high grade live stock have been 
selected and imported into west central 
Minnesota under their leadership. 

Six hundred ninety-four cows have been 
brought into cow testing associations. 

Twenty-eight herds of cattle have been 
tested for tuberculosis. 

Twenty-eight farms have been planned 
for systematic crop rotation. 

Fifty-two farmers’ clubs have been or- 
ganized with a total membership of over 
2,000 people. 

In addition to these main projects there 
are a multitude of activities in which the 
men render aid to the farmers and their 
families. The specific work of just one of 
the county agricultural agents in the dis- 
trict was also reported which shows what 
a wide array of activities this busy man 
is called upon to do. His July work fol- 


lows: 

Farmers’ clubs attended and talks given 8 
Boys in corn contest aided..... néaeweeene 
Farmers calling at office........ Sstacerin eee 


Calls made by county man at farms....85 
Help given county superintendent of 
RIN drtsscateiiansion eect ae dea ...(times) 3 
Newspaper articles prepared ........... 5 
Office work and correspondence, part 
WE uciisviccbide dion sawtauwesce scare nantae 
Helps in planning exhibits for county 


tair POSSESS SHEHE STS SES SOESOSEOTSO OSES 4 





Co-operative enterprises assisted....... 1 
Exchange and sale of pure sires (assist- 
GIs 6. 6 sid. sttins.c 6 chc.6 ac wmbic eel as: 4 
Management of poultry ..............+- 2 
Other efforts in stock improvement,.... 13 
Identification and eradication of noxious 
WHMIS. os cise. se sen cust wtelpas ees ec -. +80 
Land tillage and culiivation ............ 6 
Land drainage project ................- 1 
Crop rotations planned ................. 2 
Buses MIGMMSG ..... ccc ccsccscnwss 5 
Advice in silo construction ............. 5 
Building ventilation .............--eee08- 1 
Concrete construction ...........2-+e0e8 2 
Care and repair of farm machinery...... 2 
Farm management problems .......... 11 
Conference with workers similarly en- 
ET IE eT ee ON ee eee vs 
Future meetings for farmers arranged.. 9 
Discussion of general farm problems 
with individual farmers .............- 14 


Mr. Balmer in commenting upon these 
results stated that what had been accom- 
plished ought to be a great satisfaction to 
those who had loyally supported the move- 
ment, both by agitation and by giving it 
financial aid, and it ought to remove from 
the minds of the doubtful every question 
as to its value. 





Scale Inspection In lowa 


The last Iowa legislature amended 
the law which relates to weights and 
measures, and we reproduce the sec- 
tions which refer to scales: 


Section 14.—The commissioner and his 
assistants are each hereby empowered to 
make an inspection of scales, weights and 
measures wherever the same are kept for 
use in connection with the sale of mer- 
chandise or other commodities sold by 
weight or measurement, or where the 
price to be paid for producing or manu- 
facturing any article or commodity is 
based upon the weight or measurement 
thereof, within this state. The commis- 
sioner and his assistants may, for the en- 
forcement of this act and in the perform- 
ance of their official duties, with or with- 
out formal warrant, enter or go in or 
upon any stand, place, building or prem- 
ises; or may stop any vendor, peddler, 
junk dealer, coal wagon, ice wagon, or 
any dealer whatsoever, for the purpose 
of making the proper tests. An inspection 
fee of $5 shall be charged the person 
owning or operating the scales so inspect- 
ed, but he shall not be required to pay 
more than two inspection fees in any one 
year. Whenever such inspection shall 
be made upon the complaint of any per- 
s0n other than the owner of the scale, 
and upon examination the scale is found 
by the inspector to be in proper condi- 
tion for weighing, the inspection fee of 
$5 shall be paid by the person making 
complaint; provided, however, no inspec- 
tion fee shall be charged for the inspec- 
tion of any scale for less than 2,000 pounds 
capacity. 

Section 15.—Whenever complaint shall 
be made to the commissioner that any 
false or incorrect seales, weights or mea- 
sures are being made use of by any per- 
son, firm or corporation in the purchase 
or sale of merchandise or other commodi- 
ties, or in weighing any article or com- 
modity, the piece price paid for producing 
which is determined by weight or mea- 
sure, it shall be his duty to cause the 
same to be inspected as soon as the du- 
ties of his office will permit, amd he shall 
make such other inspection of weights 
and measures as in his judgment is nec- 
essary or proper to be made. 

Section 16.—If any person engaged in 
the purchase or sale of merchandise or 
other commodities by weight or measure- 
ment, or in the employment of labor 
where the price thereof is to be deter- 
mined by weight or measurement of the 


articles or things upon which such labor - 


is bestowed, be found having in his place 
of business any scales, weights, measures 
or other apparatus for determining th§ 
quantity of any commodity, which does 
not conform to the standards of weight 
and measurement of this state, he shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon con- 
viction shall be punished as provided in 
this chapter. 

Section 17.—The inspector may confis- 
cate and seize without warrant any in- 
correct scales, weights or measures, or 
any weighing apparatus or part thereof 
which does not conform to the state stan- 
dards or upon which the license fee has 
not been paid. If any weighing or mea- 
suring apparatus or part there be found 
out of order, the same may be tagged 
by the inspector, “condemned until re- 
paired,” which tag shall not be altered 
or removed until said apparatus is prop- 
erly repaired. 





In Due Time. 

Owing to a fog, a steamer stopped at the 
mouth of a river. An old lady inquired of 
the captain the cause of the delay. 

“Can't see up the river,’’ replied the 
officer. 

“But, captain, I can see the stars over- 
head,” she argued. 

“Yes,” said the captain gruffly, ‘‘but 
until the boilers bust we ain’t going that 
way.” 





Additional Field Notes. 

HOW ABOUT AN ENSILAGE CUTTER? 

Readers of Wallaces’ Farmer who have 
put in silos this year should decide at 
once on the ensilage cutter they will use. 
Where there are a number cf silos in a 
neighborhood, it pays to buy a large sized 
cutter, so that quick work can be made 
of filling each silo. If you want to fill the 
silo yourself with the help you have, a 
small cutter is the best thing to buy. A 
splendid line of cutters are advertised in 
Wallaces’ Farmer, and we suggest to our 
readers interested that they ask for the 
literature, and study the proposition and 
send in their order early for a machine, 
as there is always a rush at the end of 
the season. The different manufacturers 
will be glad to send their literature on 
request. 





A NEW TRACTOR. 

The American Gas Engine Company, of 
Kansas City, Mo., announce that they will 
continue to manufacture the Sheffield 
Webber engines, and that they will also 
add to their present very complete line a 
small medium priced farm tractor. Their 
plant will be enlarged and new machinery 
installed, and they expect to extend its 
capacity to about four times the present 
capacity. They have issued interesting 
literature with regard to their engines, 
and they will be pleased to send same to 
any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer inter- 
ested. If you are interested in any par- 
ticular size of engine or in their tractor, 
advisc them and they will be glad to an- 
swer any questions you may desire to ask 
with regard thereto. 


THE JOHN DEERE MANURE 
SPREADER. 
Special features of the new John Deere 
manure spreader are the beater on the 
axle, the large drive wheels, the low-down 


type. The manufacturers, the John 
Deere Plow Co., Moline, Ill., illustrate 
the spreader, and give interesting par- 


ticulars with regard thereto on page 1143. 
They will be glad not only to have those 
who are already manure spreader users, 
but likewise prospective buyers, to look 
up this advertisement and read it. They 
believe it will be very interesting to both. 
SOMETHING NEW IN FARM 
ELEVATORS. 

A farm elevator that works differently 
from anything else on the market, is the 
Hart Buckeye elevator, made by the Hart 
Grain Weigher Co., oo! Dept. C, Peoria, 
Ill., advertised on page 1149. The adver- 
tisement will give our readers an excellent 
idea of the way this elevator works, and 
the manufacturers will be glad to send 
their complete catalogue, which goes into 
detail concerning the elevator, the opera- 
tion thereof, and other particulars. The 
Hart Grain Weigher Company make a 
specialty of furnishing architect’s plans 
free to those who are putting up new corn 
cribs. If you will tell them the capacity 
of the crib desired, they will be glad to 
make suggestions. 


CAMP GRAIN DUMPS. 

A grain dump and elevator which is 
widely used in Illinois, the state in which 
it is manufactured, is the Camp, made by 
Camp Bros. & Co., Dept. N, Washington, 
lil. It works on the hydraulic principle, 
and the manufacturers have issued a very 
interesting little booklet giving full de- 
tails concerning their elevator. This book- 
let will gladly be mailed on request. They 
would like to have those interested in buy- 
ing an elevator or who do not now have 
an elevator or dump on their farm, to read 
the advertisement on page 1151, and to ask 
for the booklet. whe mention of Wallaces’ 
Farmer when asking for the booklet will 
be greatly appreciated. 





RELIABLE SCALES. 

Readers of Wallaces’ Farmer growing 
either live stock or grain should have a 
good set of scales on the farm. It elimi- 
nates guess work, and you know just what 
your cattle are doing, and just what you 
are getting from your corn and small grain 
crop. Farm scales which have been on the 
market for a good many years, and which 
have been recognized as thoroughly re- 
liable, are Howe Scales, made by the Howe 
Scale Co., 1321 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 
They have just issued a new booklet, No. 
196, which describes their line of farm, 
stock and dump scales, and they will be 
glad to send copy of this booklet to any 
of our readers who are enough interested 
to mention the paper. Read their adver- 
tisement on page 1151. 

DESIRABLE SULKY AND GANG 
PLOWS. 

Gang plows which have proved very sat- 
isfactory to the user, are the Best Ever 
sulky and gang plows of the Moline Piow 
Co., Dept. 20, Moline, Til. These plows 
have the famous Acme share, about which 
our readers have hedrd a good deal, and 
the Moline Plow Co. will be glad to tell 
you what these shares mean to the plow 
user, and to give you full particulars con- 
cerning both their sulky and gang plows. 
They have issued some very attractive 
booklets, illustrating and describing each 
plow, and telling all about the shares, and 
they want every reader of Wallaces’ Farm- 
er who is interested in buying a plow this 
year to send for them. 


KALAMAZOO FURNACES. 

The Kalamazoo Stove Co., who have 
built up a big business by selling ranges 
and other stoves direct from their factory 
to farm folks, call particular attention to 
the Kalamazoo King furnace in an adver- 
tisement on page 1153. They offer this 
furnace on very liberal terms, and they 
likewise offer to mail blue print plans free 
to those who desire to instal it. If you 
will give them the number of rooms, and 
the size of the rooms you desire to heat, 
they will be glad to give you an estimate 
of what a furnace of the proper size will 
cost, and they will deem it a favor if you 
will read their advertisement, and write 
them at once. All inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to the Kalamazoo Stove Co., Kal- 
amazoo, Mich., and requests for catalogue 
should ask for Catalogue No. 911. 
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yiTeS CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 

ae Perry G. Tyrrel, Oxford Jct., Ia. 
Se") Frank T. Pemberton, Iowa Falls, 
lowa- . 5 McMasters, Altona, Ml. 
+ 16—ht. W. Botts, Plymouth, Ill. 
ve yg—John Cash, Jr., Parnell, 
Wyle at. Williamsburg, Iowa. 

,, 99MeNiff Bros., Luverne, Minn., and 


ome 
(oet 


Iowa; 


“"giex. Mitchell, Jasper, Minn.; sale at 
1 eT. - 
Jasee"'s A. Richardson, Wall Lake, Ta. 
Dec, 10—C- A. Oldson, Wall Lake, Iowa. 
ee {6-17 —C. A. Saunders, Manilla, lowa. 
eale at South Omaha, 
soc, 18—Geo. M. Vader, Churdan, Iowa. 
in 1¢—T. E. Bly, Brewster, Minn. 
99 Geo. E. Barkley, Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Jan. 
SHORT-HORNS AND POLANDS. 
s—J. M. Stewart, Ainsworth, lewa. 


Oct. 
HEREFORDS. 

net 91—Cyrus Tow, Norway, Iowa. 

(ct. 22—Matt Ginsbach, Hartford, S. D. 

oct. 23-Frank Ginsbach, Dell Rapids, 

"ae DD: 


ABERDEEN ANGUS. 

act. 1—J. R. Horswell, Estherville, Iowa. 
(et. 15—Escher & Ryan, Botna, Iowa. 
oct. 16—Jno. Cash, Jr., Parnell, lowa. 


LE, HOGS AND SHEEP, ALL 
wsscsinietaes BREEDS. F 


Oct, 24—Dell Rapids Improved Live Stock 
Breeders’ Assn., Dell Rapids, S. D. 
PERCHERONS. 

Oct. 10—Frank T. Pemberton, Iowa Falls, 


owa. 
, POLAND CHINAS. 
sept. 26—J. H. Cope, Carlisle, Iowa; at fair 
grounds, Des Moines. 
oct. 4—Frank Rainier, Logan, Iowa. 
Oct. 10—Williams Bros., Villisca, Iowa. 
Oect.10—Frank T. Pemberton, lowa Falls, 
Jowa. 
oct. 13-—R. R. Blake, Dallas Center, Iowa. 
Oct. 15—Wm. Grooters, Boyden, Lowa. 
Oct. 28—Ida Rogness, Hills, Minn. 
Jan. 20—E. Gritters, Perkins, Iowa. 
Jan.2i1—Mrs. Peter Ellerbroek & Sons, 
Sheldon, Iowa. 
Jan. 22—Henry Bros., Sheldon, Iowa. 
Jan. 23—E. E. Farver, Ocheyedan, Iowa. 


Jan. 24—Har Uittenbogaard, Archer, Ia. 
Feb. 2—Ida gness, Hills, Minn. 

Feb, 3—A. C. Lanham, Aurelia, lowa. 
Feb. 6-—J. M. Giasier, St. James, Minn. 
Feb. 9—W. 8S. Austin, Dumont, Iowa. 
Feb. 19—Henry Dorr, Remsen, Iowa. 


.13—Frank Rainier, Logan, Iowa. 
.16—C. M. Pederson, Duniap, Iowa. 
.17—G. J. Bloemendaal, Alton, Iowa. 
.18—Wm. Grooters, Boyden, Iowa. 
.21—J. T. Molloy, Albion, Iowa. 
.24—R. R. Blake, Dallas Center, Iowa. 
.26—M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, Iowa. 
. 27—Ruebel Bros., Marathon, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 
. 8-E. E. Handley, Carroll, Iowa. 
.10—C. M. Stout, Rose Hill, lowa. 
.21—M. J. De Wolf, Letcher, S. D. 
.22—Matt Ginsbach, Hartford, S. D. 
,23—Frank Ginsbach, Dell Rapids, 


~ 
.13—A. J. & L. L. De Young, Sheldon, 
Iowa. 

Shanks, Worthington, 
Minn 


.15—T. E. Bly, Brewster, Minn. 
19—A. J. Leech, Luverne, Minn. 
.20—Peter Jacobs, Kanaranzi, Minn. 
.21—R. C. Veenker, George, Iowa. 
22—C. A. De Vaul, Inwood, Iowa. 
. 23—Geo. E. Barkley, Sioux Falls, 8. D. 
.24—Henry Wegter, Sheldon, Iowa. 
.27—E. E. Handley, Carroll, Iowa. 
8—C. E. Walden, Washta, Iowa. 
4—Graham Bros., Cherokee, Iowa. 
5—A. L. Neville, Aurelia, Iowa. 
. 6—Gearke Bros., Aurelia, Iowa. 
.10—S. O. Smalling, La Porte City, Ia. 
.11—L. E. Shorter, Shell Rock, Iowa. 
.11—R. J. Weiland, Canistota, S. D. 
.12—M. E. Merfeld & Sons, Greene, Ia. 


CHESTER WHITES. 


Oct. 14—M. W. Young, Ankeny, Iowa. 

Feb. 12—J. H. Stewart, Dickens, Iowa. 

Feb. 13—G. H. Tutt, Marathon, Iowa. 

Feb. 25—John F. Holst, Jr., Denison, Ia. 
HAMPSHIRES. 

Nov. 3—A. G. Mills, Spencer, Iowa. 
SHROPSHIRES. 


Oct. 22—Matt Ginsbach, Hartford, S. D. 


. . 7 

Special Notice to Advertisers 

Those who destre to make changes in er discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requi: class- 
ifoation or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning and no chenges 
can be made after pages are made up. New advert 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
4s late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


Tamworth pigs are advertised by J. B. 
Mackoy, Farragut, Iowa. See ad and write 
if interested. 

Maxwell & Spangler, Creston, Iowa, 
‘ave raised a splendid lot of Hampshire 
Pigs, and will be glad to hear from our 
Teaders interested in buying. 

J. E. Smith, Victor, Iowa, offers Duroc 
Jersey herd headers of choice breeding 














and individual merit for sale. See ad 
elsewhere in this issue, and write Mr. 
Smith if interested in buying. Mention 


Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 

Duroc Jersey fall and spring boars can 
be had from L. L. DeYoung, of Sheldon, 
lowa. Mr. DeYoung’s herd has been im- 
munized with the simultaneous method 
el preventing hog cholera. His spring 

ars are largely by Model Chief Again, 
and are good lengthy pigs with character. 

John Cash, Jr., Parnell, Iowa, will hold 
& public sale of registered Angus cattle on 
October 16th, in which he will be joined 
y Wm. Cash and P. J. Donohoe. The 
Sale will be held at Williamsburg, Iowa, 
and the offering will be one of the most 


attractive that has been sold at that point, | 





Watch for particulars in later issues, and 
write for the sale catalogue, mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 

J. H. Cope, Carlisle, Iowa, has claimed 
September 26th for a public sale of big 
type Poland Chinas. He has a splendid 
oftering, of which particulars will be given 
in later issues, Watch for announcement 
and write for sale catalogue, mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 

C. M. Stout, Rose Hill, Iowa, will hold 
his fall Duroc Jersey sale October 10th, 
when he will sell a top offering of spring 
pigs and a few older, all choicely bred. 
Watch for particulars later, and write for 
sale catalogue, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 


W. T. Barr, Ames, Towa, whose herd of 
Chester White swine has produced some 
of the best winners that have won at the 
Iowa State Fair in recent years, is now 
offering some very choice young boars for 
sale. One exceptionally good litter is out 
of a St. Elmo sow, her dam being a cham- 
pion as well as her sire. The sire of this 
good litter, which is a show litter, is 
Highland Chief, he by Chief Select, by 
Chickasaw Chief 2d. Highland Chief is a 
very smooth, even yearling of good type, 
and is the sire of most of Mr. Barr’s spring 
pigs. He is offering pigs for sale that 
ought to have been shown at Des Moines 
this year, and that will please the buyers. 
Write or see Mr. Barr early if you want 
one of these good pigs. See ad and kindly 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 


VALE’'S CHESTER WHITES. 


One of the largest and best herds of 
spring pigs the Wallaces’ Farmer repre- 
sentative has seen anywhere is the old 
established herd owned by B. R. Vale, of 
Bonaparte, Iowa. Mr. Vale raised 175 pigs 
this year, and they are an unusually good 
lot. Mr. Vale has one of the oldest herds 
in the state. He was formerly a promi- 
nent winner at the state fair, being a state 
fair exhibitor for twenty-five years. The 
herd has had a great influence for good on 
the breed, and probably was. never better 
than now. The pigs are sired by a num- 
ber of different boars, and Mr. Vale has 
provided fresh blood for old customers, 
having used three new boars the past year. 
He has a lot of good, big, early males to 
select from, and critical buyers will have 
no trouble to secure herd headers that will 
please. Mr. Vale’s herd was in fine health 
with no disease around him. See ad and 
write Mr. Vale if interested in buying. 
Kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing. 

RIO VISTA POLAND CHINAS. 

Mr. John H. Fitch, of Lake City, Iowa, 
calls attention in this issue to some Poland 
China boars he is offering. Among them 
are over thirty fall boars and summer 
yearlings that have passed through the 
cholera last January, and are therefore 
cholera-proof. Mr. Fitch’s herd is all of 
the most popular big type breeding. One 
of the biggest boars to be found is Giant 
King, a son of Long King, said to have 
weighed 1,100 pounds. Giant King is the 
sire of a great many of those being offered. 
Others are by Jumbo Chief and Black 
Orange, the latter by Big Orange. The 
boars offered are out of sows by A Won- 
der 107353, Long Chief, Big Ex, D.’s Long- 
fellow, Rock Valley Chief, Smooth Won- 
der 2d, Long Hadley, Longfellow’s Beauty, 
etc. Mr. Fitch has two hundred Poland 
Chinas on hand at the present time. The 
fall and summer yearlings are big framed, 
big boned, growthy fellows without any 
fat. They are in shape to give satisfac- 
tion. Write Mr. Fitch or go and see him 
if in need of a boar. 


WASHBURN’S DUROCS. 

Mr. F. M. Washburn, of Lake Crystal, 
Minn., has a fine lot of spring pigs that he 
will be glad to describe and price worth 
the money to Wallaces’ Farmer readers. 
Mr. Washburn has a splendid farm lo- 
cated between Lake Crystal and Man- 
kato and therefore has good shipping fa- 
cilities. About one hundred spring pigs 
were saved this year, mostly by the 
senior herd boar, Crystal Col., a son of 
Cherokee Muncie and a King of Iowa sow. 
The young boar, C.’s wad, was used but 
slightly last season. This is a good lengthy 
boar got by Sol’s Crimson Wonder and 
out of the show sow Octave Thanet 5th. 
Mr. Washburn has a right good herd and 
is trying to get them still better. He se- 
lected three of the tops of the B. A. Sam- 
uelson herd last spring and these have 
litters by Crimson Beaut, Kiron Special 
and B. A.’s Indicator. Mr. Washburn has 
a few desirable late summer yearlings and 
fall boars also. The growing stock is kept 
on a balanced ration of several different 
feeds which has worked out well in frame 
development. Note Mr. Washburn’s card 
in this issue and write him. 


JANSSEN & SON’S DUROCS. 

Good Duroc Jersey spring boars may be 
had from the firm of C. J. Janssen & Son, 
at Meservey, Iowa. These gentlemen have 
been breeding along progressive lines, us- 
ing good boars of prize winning ancestry 
and each year adding sows to their herd 
with size and merit until at the present 
time it is to be classed with the good 
herds of the country. Janssen’s Chief, by 
the winning Notcher Chief, is the sire of 
most of the spring crop of pigs. Model 
Chief Jr., by the old champion Model Chief 
2d, and out of the great sow Lady Crim- 
son Wonder 2d by Crimson Wonder Again, 
is one of the herd boars and the sire of 
some of the pigs being offered. Two of 
the choicest boars by Janssen’s Chief are 
out of a sow by Chief Select. They are 
very large and growthy. Another of much 
promise by the same sire is out of a 
Muncie Chief sow. This one is a full 
brother to the one fall boar which has 
been retained on account of his size and 
merit. He is one of the largest fall boars 
the writer has seen. Perhaps the best 
Model Chief Jr. boar is one out of a 
Golden Model Jr. dam. Golden Model Jr. 
was a first prize state fair winner also. 
There are three boars by Chief Select Jr. 
and out of Advance Belle, she no doubt 
being the largest Duroc sow in Iowa, and 
a plum good one. Those just referred to 
are good enough to go anywhere and 
make satisfactory herd boars. Messrs. 
Janssen will be glad to give full descrip- 





tion to interested parties and they will 
quote prices in keeping with the quality 
of stock they are offering. Not their an- 
nouncement elsewhere in this issue. 


SHANK’S DUROCS. 

It is with a degree of pride that we call 
attention to the herd of Duroc Jerseys 
owned by Mr. W. N. Shanks, of Worth- 
ington, Minn. This herd has been builded 
on high ideals. The haphazard methods 
are nowhere to be seen. Type is in evi- 
dence everywhere. Mr. Shanks is a young 
man; and if he can hold his herd to the 
high level which it has now reached for 
a decade more the Duroc breed will be 
enhanced far more than most breeders 
now realize. Nothing but high-class 
breeding stock is ever brought into the 


Shanks herd. Mr. Shanks is a_ thor- 
ough believer in good blood and _ that 
like invariably begets like. Just now he 


is offering young boars for sale that would 
improve most herds. A feature of stock 
bought from Mr. Shanks is that it grows 
out well; it satisfies the buyer. It is well 
worth any breeder’s trip to Mr. Shanks’ 
farm to inspect his brood sows and herd 
boars. After visiting the herd we believe 
you will agree with us that Mr. Shanks is 
a constructive breeder. His announce- 
ment appears on another page of this 
issue. 


RUEBEL BROS’. POLAND CHINAS. 


Messrs. Ruebel Bros., of Marathon, Ia., 
are recognized breeders of the big type 
Poland China. Believing in this type of 
a hog, they have not aimed to Jet anything 
pass that would aid them in their efforts 
to promote size. Their herd is constantly 
being supplied from the fountain head of 
big type hogs. They have on hand at the 
— time around sixty head of spring 

oars representing a large variety of dif- 
big type. 


ferent breding and all of 
have one 


In Price’s Giant Ruebel Bros. 
of the great boars of the breed. He is a 
900-pound hog with substance. Chief 
Again Price, the Nebraska champion, as a 
sire is proving out A-1. His sons were the 
top of the M. P. Hancher sale in sprin 

pigs this month. Five of one litter sol 

for $272. The pigs Ruebel Bros. are offer- 
ing are mostly by these two boars. They 
have twenty-five spring pigs that were 
bred by Peter Mouw and sired by his 
great boars, Long Jumbo, Chief Price, 
etc. A few are by Ruebel’s A Wonder, a 
son of the Fessenmeyer A Wonder and 
out of a Long King dam. Ruebel Bros. 
sold this boar to go east last spring at a 
good price. Wallaces’ Farmer readers 
will find a lot of big, lengthy boars in ex- 
cellent thrift at Ruebel Bros’. farm. Note 
their advertisement in this issue. 


A GASOLINE ENGINE FOR OPERATING 
THE CORN BINDER. 


A firm that makes a specialty of gaso- 
line engines to operate corn and grain 
binders, is the Cushman Motor Works, 
2028 N. St., Lincoln, Neb., makers of the 
light weight yet powerful Cushman gaso- 
line engines. They were the first company 
we believe to adapt the use of the gaso- 
line engine to corn and grain binders. It 
would seem that a gasoline engine on the 
corn and grain binders this year would 
prove invaluable, as corn is badly down, 
and the gasoline engine will insure the 
even running of the sickle. The Cushman 
Motor Works will be glad to send you full 
particulars concerning their Cushman 4- 
horsepower engine, which will weigh com- 
plete 167 pounds, and they will likewise 
be glad to send you full particulars con- 
cerning their 20-horsepower Cushman for 
running the highest powered ensilage cut- 
ters and doing other heavy farm work. A 
very complete catalogue has been issued, 
and copy thereof can be had on request. 


GOODYEAR AUTOMOBILE TIRES. 
Reasons why Goodyear automobile tires 
have proved thoroughly satisfactory to 
thousands of automobile users, are given 
in the manufacturer’s advertisement on 
page 1145. They will appreciate it if 
every reader of Wallaces’ Farmer own- 
ing an automobile, reading this adver- 
tisement, will write for their latest Good- 
year literature. Goodyear tires are made 
by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., of 
Akron, Ohio, and they have branches at 
103 cities in the United States, Des 
Moines being one of the factory branches 
for Iowa. Very interesting literature has 
been issued by the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. with regard to Goodyear tires, and 
they will be glad to send it to our read- 
ers on request. If you want to know 
how to get the best service out of your 
—— the pointers they give will be of 
elp. 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT AT 
THE IOWA STATE FAIR. 


The Lehigh Portland Cement Company, 
893 Consumers Bldg., Chicago, Ill., invite 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers attending the 
Iowa State Fair to call and see their ex- 
hibit, adjacent to the grandstand on the 
Grand Ave. entrance of the state fair 
grounds. They will have some interesting 
literature for free distribution, but if you 
do not wish to carry their very practical 
and interesting booklet, ‘“‘The Modern 
Farmer,” which tells how to put up va- 
rious kinds of buildings with cement, they 
will take your name and address at the 
fair, and send you a copy thereof. If there 
are any questions that you wish to ask 
with regard to cement and its uses, their 
experts will be glad to give you full in- 
formation. They point out that Lehigh 
Portland cement is noted for its high ten- 
sile strength, uniformity of color and fine- 
ness, and that you can put Lehigh to any 
test and convince yourself of its worth. 
When you buy a sack of cement, if you 
buy it with the Lehigh trade mark, they 
point out that this means quality, and pro- 
tection to you in buying, as it insures your 
getting cement of uniform strength, and 
reliability. Their cement is sold by deal- 
ers im practically every town, but if for 
any reason your dealer should not have 
Lehigh Portland Cement, if you will write 
them, they will see that you are supplied. 
They hope to talk at the Iowa State Fair 
with a good many of the readers of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer who are interested in build- 
ing with cement this fall, and they extend 

ou 2 cordial invitation to make their ex- 
ibit your headquarters, 





USE A GOOD GRAIN GRADER AND 
CLEANER. 

No reader of Wallaces’ Farmer can af- 
ford to sow ungraded or uncleaned seed. 
A good grader and cleaner represents only 
a moderate investment, and it can be used 
on rainy days or other times when work is 
slack. The whole grain crop can be 
cleaned at a very moderate cost of time 
and money invested, and a good grader 
and cleaner will last for many years. A 
grader that has been widely used is the 
Chatham, made by the Manson Campbell 
Company, of Detroit, Mich. They tell 
what the Chatham grain grader and 
cleaner will do in their advertisement on 
page 1164, and they invite Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers to take advantage of their 


offer to send the Chatham grader and 
cleaner on trial, freight charges prepaid, 
on receipt of $1.00, from those who desire 
to take advantage of the offer. The prop- 
osition is that you use the machine a 


month. If you are satisfied at the end of 
thirty days you pay them for the machine, 
taking advantage of the cash price or the 
terms which they offer. Some very inter- 
esting literature has been issued with re- 
gard to the advantages of cleaned and 
graded grain, and likewise an attractive 
catalogue giving particulars concerning 
the Chatham grader and cleaner and the 
work it will do. The Manson Campbell 
Company will be glad to send this book- 
let, and particulars concerning their offer, 
on request. All inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to the Manson Campbe!!l Company, 
Dept. 53, Detroit, Mich.; Kansas City, Mo., 
or Minneapolis, Minn. The main offices at 
Detroit, and branch offices at the other 
points. Tnis enables them to make 
prompt shipment. 


FARM CARPENTRY. 


An instructive and valuable little book- 
let on farm carpentry has been issued by 
the Southern Cypress Association, 101 
Hybernia Bank Bidg., New Orleans, La., 
and it will be forwarded to any of our 
readers who are enough interested to 
write a postal card or letter request there- 
for, mentioning this notice in Wallaces’ 
Farmer. This little booklet tells how to 
frame a house, how to put in a founda- 
tion, how to put in the sills, joists, all 
about box sills, cornices, stair construc- 
tion, etc.,—in short, it is a complete trea- 
tise on building, which will prove mighty 
interesting reading to our readers who are 
interested in putting up a house or barn 
this fall. It is one of a number of inter- 
esting booklets on farm buildings which 
they have issued, and they will be glad to 
send a copy of this, and also the other 
booklets to our readers on request. This 
little booklet contains illustrations and 
plans of a barn that will be easy to follow. 
It is just such a barn as doubtless a good 
many of our readers will be interested in 
constructing, and the plan will be very 
interesting. The Southern Cypress Asso- 
ciation are interested in sending out these 
booklets because they realize that any- 
thing that encourages building, encour- 
ages the use of cypress, as it is recognized 
as one of the most desirable building ma- 
terials, and they will not only be glad to 
send you their booklet, but interesting in- 
formation with regard to cypress. Note 
the interesting advertisement they have in 
this week’s issue. 


A SATISFACTORY FARM ELEVATOR. 


A farm elevator and dump which has 
proved thoroughly satisfactory is the 
Sandwich, made by the Sandwich Mfg. 
Co., 240 B St., Sandwich, Ii!l. One of the 
features of this elevator is the swivel 
spout, and roof extension or overhead con- 
veyor which puts the corn in the far cor- 
ners of the crib, thus using the greatest 
amount of space possible in cribbing corn 
or grain, Their are a number of special 
features about the Sandwich which the 
manufacturers would like to tell our read- 
ers who are interested in buying an ele- 
vator and dump this season, and they ask 
them as a special favor to send posta! card 
or letter request to the above address, for 
the very complete catalogue they have 
issued. The advertisement on puge 1164 
gives interesting particulars, and they will 
be glad to have you look it up. 


“REAL RUBBER—REAL SERVICE.” 


This is the title of a booklet that will 
be of interest to automobile users, issued 
by the Fisk Rubber Co., of Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., Dept. 44. It goes into detail con- 
cerning Fisk tires, and why they are sat- 
isfactory tires to buy, and our readers 
owning automobiles will be interested 
therein. The heavy car type of Fisk tires 
have given splendid service, and proved 
very popular all over the country. Just 
what this service means, the Fisk Rubber 
Co. will be glad to tell you, and they will 
not only be glad to send you their booklet, 
which gives reasons why Fisk tires are 
satisfactory, but likewise other interesting 
literature on ‘“‘How to Care for Automo- 
bile Tires,”’ etc. A postal card or letter re- 
quest will bring their booklets by return 
mail. The mention of Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing will be appreciated. 

A SLED CORN HARVESTER. 

An excellent type of sled corn har- 
vester will be found in the Perfect Corn 
Harvester, made by the Love Mfg. Co., 
1508 Citizens St., Lincoln, [ll. It is illus- 
trated in their advertisement on page 1151, 
and they call particular attention to a 
little booklet which gives full particulars 
with regard to their harvester, and the 
satisfaction it is giving. It sells at a very 
moderate price, and will be of interest to 
a good many of our readers who expect 
to cut up corn this year. 


ATTRACTIVE LAWN FENCING. 


A firm that makes a specialty of at- 
tractive lawn fencing is the Cyclone Fence 
Company, Dept. 82, Waukegan, Ill. A 
type of the lawn fencing which is quite 
popular is illustrated on page 1151, and 
they would to send our readers 
their catalogue of farm fencing and also 
catalogue of their ornamental =e A 
postal card or letter request will bring 
their literature by return mail. 


1 and 2 re old. Also 
SHROPSHIRE RAMS lambs and ewes, 610 to 616 


each. E. O, SMITH, Winthrop, Iowa, 
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MULEFOOT HOGS. 

Fargo & Myers, proprietors of 
Plainview Stock Farm, at Redfield, S. D., 
are offering for sale elsewhere in this 
issue registered Mulefoot hogs. It is the 
oldest and largest herd in the state of 
this breed. The Mulefoot hog is a com- 
paratively new breed to most corn belt 
farmers, although from the most reliable 
information obtainable the breed existed 
more than two thousand years ago. Plain- 
view Farm comprises 640 acres and is 
equipped in an up-to-date manner for 
carrying on the breeding of Holstein cat- 
tle, Percheron horses and Shropshire sheep 
as well as Mulefoot hogs. The Wallaces’ 
Farmer representative on a recent visit 
to Plainview Farm found a much superior 
type of hog to anything he has previously 
seen of this breed. They are a much 
larger hog than we had expected to see, 
and the herd gives ample evidence of its 
prolificacy and adaptability to meet ex- 
isting farm conditions the strongest 
claim for it being its resisting propensi- 
ties to swine plague or hog cholera. Not 
only can Messrs. Fargo & Myers furnish 
testimonials confirming this claim, 
they have had actual experience 
confirms their judgment that the Mulefoot 
is actually cholera proof Their chief 
stock boar, King Charles 1°63, won sweep- 
stakes at both the North and South Da- 
kota State Fairs, and in his show form 
weighed 700 pounds. He is a hog to be 
admired by anyone let his breed prefer- 
ence be as it may. He is assisted in herd 
service by Dakota Chief 1823 and the 
spring pigs offered are largely by the two 
above named boars. The pigs offered are 
a very lengthy, growthy lot and are being 
properly reared to insure results to the 
buyer. The fall boars offered are by 
Commander, he by Governor Marshal, a 
first prize boar at the Indiana State Fair 
and that afterwards sold to go to Califor- 
nia. The foundation for this herd was 
procured from the best herds of Ohio and 
Indiana and under the management of 
these gentlemen the herd has actually im- 
proved. For further information, look up 
the announcement in this issue and corre- 
spond with Messrs. Fargo & Myers. 

JOS. MILLER & SONS’ SHORT-HORNS. 

A recent visit to the large, well im- 
proved farm of Jos. Miller & Sons, of 
Granger, Mo., found them with some of 
the best young Scotch Short-horn bulls on 
hand that the Wallaces’ Farmer repre- 
sentative has seen lately. They do not 
have many bulls to offer, but what they 
have are choice, both as to breeding and 
individual merit. They have several young 
show bulls, sired by Royal Cumberland, 
he a show son of Cumberland’s Last, and 
of the same good blocky type and quality. 
One of his sons, called Hopeful Cumber- 
land, they are now using as a herd bull. 
He is a bull of splendid type and quality, 
like his sire. His dam is Lovely Queen, 
by Victor Archer, and the grandam is 
Imp. Queen Bess 33d, by Count St. Clair. 
A full brother to Hopeful Knight, called 
Cumberland’s King, is equally good, and is 
a promising show and breeding bull of the 
best type and Scotch breeding. Both these 
bulls are nice roans. Messrs. Miller also 
have a very fine young red bull, of the 
Bruce or Heatherwick Mayflower family, 
and sired by Burwood Royal. Their calves 
are largely out of Flower Knight dams, 
and dams sired by other superior Scotch 
herd bulls that have headed the Miller 
herd. Flower Knight was a $1,000 son of 
March Knight, the noted sire of cham- 
pions. Messrs. Miller also have in the 
herd daughters of Cumberland’s Last, 
Choice of All, by Imp. Choice Goods; Lav- 
ender Viceroy, by Lavender Viscount, and 
a number of descendents of Imp. Lady 
Belle, that are among the best in the herd. 
Few in the business are doing more com- 
mendable work than Jos. Miller & Sons, 
of Granger, Mo. Write them if interested, 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 

SHROPSHIRES FOR SALE. 

Cc. B. Walker, of Memphis, Mo., is offer- 
ing our readers high-class Shropshire rams 
and ewes from his flock that has more 
than a local reputation for good ones. He 
has shown at fairs where he has had con- 
siderable competition and has always been 
the strongest winner. His herd ram is an 
imported Minton ram that cost him a long 
price, and has been pronounced by an 
expert judge as being a better ram than 
the one that won championship at the 
Missouri State Fair last year, and heads 
the Missouri state flock. Mr. Walker's 
former herd ram was also an extra good 
Minton ram and he sold him to the Okla- 
homa Agricultural College He has been 
using the best of imported rams, one a 
Buttar ram and the rest Minton rams, and 
his flock of ewes include imported Knock 
and Blatherwick ewes. See advertisement 
and write Mr. Walker if interested in buy- 
ing either Shropshire rams or ewes. Mr. 
Walker will guarantee all representations 
and is reliable. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing. 


LAUER OFFERS HERD BOARS. 

Mr. Henry Lauer, of West Union, Iowa, 
is offering for sale elsewhere in this issue 
one of the good herd boars to be had any- 
where in Again Chief Price, a tried breed- 
er and sire of the right sort, and a year- 
ling boar called Lauer's All Chief. Here 
is an opportunity to get something worth 
one’s while. Again Chief Price is a good 
likeness of his sire, Chief Price Again, 
that Mr. Lauer created such a sensation 
with at the Iowa State Fair in 1910. 
Again Chief Price is very sure to make 
a reputation for the man who gets him. 
His pigs will please anyone who is an 
admirer of the strictly big type He is 
being priced much below his worth. 
Lauer’s All Chief will not be quite as 
large a boar, but is one of the best made 
and smoothest bodied young boars to be 
found. His head and ears and neck are 
blended to his body in the most artistic 
manner. His dam is a full sister to the 
champion Chief Again Price and his sire 
was Fair Fellow by A _ Longfellow. by 
Longfellow Jr. Nothing could be better 
in blood lines. Mr. Lauer has a few fall 
boars and a lot of fine big spring pigs to 
offer also. One of the fall boars gives 
much promise of developing into a high- 
class sire and herd boer. He is a son of 
the 1,024-pound bear chief Price Again 


Messrs. 





2d that was a Des Moines prize winner in 
1912 and is now at the head of one of the 
prominent herds in lowa Better get in 
touch with Mr. Lauer at an early date if 
interested. Note his card in this issue. 


VISIT DRAKE UNIVERSITY STATE 
FAIR WEEK. 

l, president of Drake Univer- 
sity, Des Moines, lowa, extends a most 
cordial invitation to the young men and 
women folks on the farm, and to the pa- 
rents of young men and women of school 
age, to visit Drake University when they 
attend the Iowa State Fair. He wants 
them to get in touch with the advantages 
Drake University offers to young men and 
women who desire a practical general edu- 
cation, and he desires particularly to have 
them become familiar with the splendid 
influences which surround this school. 
He hopes that every young man and 
woman who attends the state fair and is 
interested in attending college, whether 
now or not, will make the university a 
visit. In the meantime if you would like 
a catalogue of the school and full particu. 
lars concerning the courses of study it 
offers, drop a postal card to President Hill 
M. Bell, Drake University, Des Moines, 
Iowa, and it will be forwarded by return 
mail. President Bell will be glad to an- 
swer any questions with regard to the 
school that our readers may be interested 
in asking. 

A SATISFACTORY SILO FILLER. 

There is no question but that the Ohio 
ensilage cutter is one of the most satisfac- 
tory silo fillers on the market. It is the 
result of a good many years’ experience 
in manufacturing silo fillers, and the 
manufacturers, the Silver Mfg. Co., 308 
Broadway, Salem, Ohio, will be glad to 
give our readers full particulars and in- 
formation concerning the Ohio cutters 
which are made in all sizes. If you want 
a large capacity filler which will make 
short work of filling the silo, they have it. 
This is the cutter most generally bought 
by farm folks for the neighborhood. If 
you want a small cutter adapted for your 
own use, so that you can be independent 
in filling your silo, they can supply you 
with this; in short the Ohio cutters are 
made in all sizes, and they cut all silage- 
making crops. Their capacity is from 50 
to 250 tons, and they require from 6 to 
15-horsepower for operation. Their cut- 
ters, too, can be converted into a shredder 
if desired. They have issued some very 
interesting literature giving full particu- 
lars, and they will be glad to send this 
literature to any of our readers on re- 
quest. <A postal card or letter will bring 
full information. 


A PRACTICAL TRACTION DITCHER. 

A traction ditcher which has proved a 
success is the Buckeye made by the Buck- 
eye Traction Ditcher Company, Findlay, 
Ohio. They tell about the ditcher and 
the work jt will do in an advertisement 
on page 1118, calling particular attention 
to the catalogue No. 2 which they have 
just issued. It gives very interesting in- 
formation with regard to the tractor, and 
they will be glad to send it to any reader 
of Wallaces’ Farmer who has ditching to 
do. They point out that the farm folks 
have been able to make good money in the 
purchase of a tractor, doing not only their 
tr ditching, but ditching for the entire 
neighborhood. Their machine cuts from 
100 to 150 rods a day, and they claim that 
the work is much more satisfactorily done 
than it could possibly be done by hand. 
They only ask an opportunity to prove 
their claims and they will deem it a favor 
if Wallaces’ Farmer readers having ‘tile 
drainage to do this year will write them 
for full particulars. 


CONCRETE FEEDING FLOORS. 

The Universal Portland Cement Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., manufacturers of Universal Port- 
land cement, have issued some interesting 
literature with regard to concrete feeding 
floors, which they will be glad to send on 
request. They have issued much valuable 
literature on the subject of building with 
concrete, and either a postal card or letter 
request will bring their interesting booklet 
“Concrete in the Barnyard.” Any ques- 
tions you may desire to ask with regard 
to concrete floors or buildings of any kind 
of concrete, they will be glad to answer. 
They will deem it a favor if our readers 
will mention Wallaces’ Farmer when ask- 
ing them for the booklet above mentioned. 


Hill M. Be 


of Estherville, Iowa, who 

Aberdeen Angus cattle 
years, and who has an 
announces a_ dispersion 
sale for October 1, 1913. The sale will in- 
clude twenty-four Blackbirds, twenty 
Prides, thirteen Queen Mothers, ten Tro- 
jan Ericas, and other good families. There 
will be about 100 head in all, and the herd 
bulls Black Ensign and Black Belt will be 
offered. Full particulars will be given in 
the September issues. Be sure to make 
memorandum of this sale, and watch 
for it. 


J. R. Horswell, 
has been breeding 
for a number of 
excellent herd, 








MR. FARMER 


We are coming to your State Fair to show 
you the best Post Hole Auger ever made. Watch 


for Fenn’s balloon. 
THE FENN MFG. CO., Charlotte, Mich. 


A a f: ck 
WANTED TO RENT 2, Fe. % cin eve oot ret: 


erences. Address C. F. H., care Wallaces’ Farmer. 








amie“ petaiar “aaa” “~~ aggre aera 
Berkshire Boars 
for sale of spring farrow sired by Varden’s Ar- 
wal. They are line bred Premier Longfellow 


68600 pigs. Price each $18. 
Cc. H. McMILLIN, Lohrville, Iowa 





AUCTIONEERS. 


J. L. MciILRATH 


GRINNELL, IOWA 


Live $tock Auctioneer 


and breeder of registered horses, cattle and hogs. 
Old customers are securing dates 6 mos. and a year 
abead. Write me when thinking of holding a ssle. 








SOLSTEINS. 


ttt rs 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 








Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


he most profitable dairy breed, great- 
@st in vod milk, butter fat, and in vitality. 
for FREE Iustrated Descriptive Booklets 
Holstein-Friesian Assn., F. L. Houghton, Sec'y 
Box 148, Brattleboro, Vt. 





BULLS — 


12 ANGUS BULLS 19 


Good Breeding Individual merit 
Priced to Sell 
ALSO SOME FEMALES FOR SALE 


mM. P. LANTZ, Carlock, tn, 








Choice Young Bulls of 
Best Breeding 


The Beaver Valley Farm berd of Holsteins, 
headed by Paul Cornucopia America 2d 62747; junior 
sire Dutchland Hengerveld Colantha Lad (average of 
dam and sire’s dam 31.57 lbs.) Herd numbers about 
50 head, the very best breeding and blood lines. 

Woung bulls reads for service, fine individ. 
uals. Address 


BEAVER VALLEY FARM, 


sired by Morndyke Queen 
DeKol’s Prince. Only four 
left old ar for use. All from 
A. R. O. dams and good 


individuals. 
GS McKAY BROS., Buckingham, lowa 


2 Registered Yearling Holstein Bulls 


One no record #100. Other bull, nearest dam’s 
record is 46 lbs. butter per week; more black than 
white; tuberculin tested; guaranteed every way. 
Price $165. G.G. WHITE, Elkader, lowa. 


Cedar Falls, lowa 











OLSTEINS—Beautifully marked heifer and 

bull calves, 15-16 pure, 3 to 4 weeks old. $20 each, 
crated for shipment anywhere. Edgewood Farm, 
Whitewater, Wis. 


HOLSTEINS Old and young bulls, 
4 cows, heifers, calves. 
Getour sale list. Prices low. Quality the highest. 
GALLOWAY FARMS, Waterloo, Iowa. 








GUERNSEYWS. 





T IS true that any of 
the following 


uernsey 


bulls I now offer would 
be a credit to anyone who 
desires to improve his 
Guernsey herd or grade up 
the herd he now owns. 
One sired by Pride of Day, 
three by Raymond of the 
Preel, 1, 11, Vi. 


W.W. MARSH, WATERLOO, IOWA 





HAMPSHIRES. 





eh td FARM HAMPSHIRES 
Nothing left for sale but 15 
last of August gilts which 
we will breed to suit custom- 
ers. Fine crop of overa hun- 
dred early March pigs, with 
Pat Maloy, Compeer, Gen. 
Allen, Gen. Tifton, Shelby 
Lad and Stone’s Duke for 
Write or come and see us. Farm 
MAXWELL & SPANGLER, Creston, lowe 


their grand sires. 
adjoins city limits. 





AMPSHIRE SWINE, Hereford Bulls. 

12 fall boars by CHEROKEE LaD and PETERBON’S 

CuHotcr, both first prize Sioux City winners. Also 

am offering Peterson’s Choice, a great senior year- 

ling. Polled and horned Hereford bulls of choice 

quality from 10 to 15 months old 
F. O. PETERSON, 


Hampshire Boars for Sale 


20 head, the pick of this year’s crop, sired by a 
grand son of Stone’s Duke 636, and out of General 
Tipton bred dams. Priced for quick sales. Farm 1 
mile west of Ewart. 

J. A. WATSON, R. F. D.. Grinnell, Iowa 


HAM PSH i RES Bred sows $35.00. 


Some pigs with 
pedigree $12.00 to $20.00 per pair. GALLOWAY 
FARMS, Waterloo, Iowa. 


Galva, Iowa 











HAMPBIIRE Sr, cd ix coviembe Avs, 


Wm. Zwemke - Galva, lowa 





AUCTIONEERS. 


Missouri Auction School 


Largest in world. Actual practice given in selling 
all kinds of property, and students furnished set of 
text books free, written by instructors. 

ACTUAL PRACTICE TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 6 KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
W. B. Carpenter, Pres., 14th and Grand Ave. 


H.S. DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, IOWA 
Fine Stock Auctioneer. Also instructor in 
Missouri Auction School, largest and best in the 
world. Write today for free catalog or sale dates. 


JOHN D. SNYDER 


HUTCHINSON, KAS. 
Live Stock Auctioneer 


All Breeds Cattle and Draft Horse Sales Especially. 


OliverS.Johnson 
TIPTON, tOWA 
THE IOWA AUCTIONEER 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Experience in breeding, feeding, showing and sell- 
ing. Write for terms and dates. 


GEO. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, lowa 


J.R. THOMPSON 


MERRILL, IOWA 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 























Angus Bulls for Sale 


From Glenmere Herd 


Headed by Morning Star 2d, best breeding sop of 
Black Woodlawn. Bulls include an Erica oe Year. 
ling and a Black Cap son of Black Woodlaw 


P, J. LEAHY, Williamsburg, lows 


ANGUS BULL 


The Iowa State College is offering a very good year. 
ling Angus bull for sale at moderate price. “Algo 
boars and gilts of several breeds. Address 


DEAN OF AGRICULTURE 
lowa State College, Ames, lows 


20 Head of Angus Steer Calves 


FOR SALE. Eight months old. Must wean them 
by Sept. 10th. Price $40 per head. 

Also good 90-acre farm. Small cash payment, long 
time, low interest. 
E. COLLINS, 


B LL We are offering a superior 

rte *S _— of best breed. 
pricing them to 
sult the man with the Po a, Send. Our herd is 
headed by Imp. Ideal of Stranden 28158 and we are 
offering cows and heifers bred tohim. We invite ip- 
spection. R. WILKINSON & BON, Mitchellville, Is. 


Oak Glen Angus 


Herd headed by the 2100 Ib. Erica bull, Ex. 111595, 
champion at northern Iowa's leading fairs in 1912. A 
few young bulls for sale, including 2 two-year-olds. 
Good individuals, popular families, reasonable prices. 
Write W. 8S. AUSTIN, Dumont, Iowa 


Angus Bulls for Sale 


One Pride, sired by a Blackbird son of Black Wood- 
lawn, just 2 years and good; also a year old Favorite, 
sired by Sir Black Knight. Both cheap. 

H. R. DAVIS, Corning, Iowa 


Best families—Blackbirds, 
Angus Bulls Ericas, Prides, etc. One 
just 2 yrs., others yearlings. A. R. MCMILLIN CO, 
Waterloo, lowa. 








Tipton, Iowa 




















SHORT-.HORNS. 


Sprucemead Farm 


Short- horns 


For sale—4 fine yound red 
bulls, 6 Scotch heifers. Two 
heifers soon due to calve; 
balance open. 


J. A. BENSON, Prop. 
So. Sth Ave. Sheldon, la. 


SCOTCH SHORT-HORN BULLS 


sired by Earl of Avondale—2 roans and 2 reds, mostly 
@round a year old; 1 Missie red out of a Scottish 
Champion dam; 1 out of Imp. Blinkbonny, red; 1 ex- 
tra good, thick, short legged roan, out of Princess B 
3d by Lord Banff Jr.; 1 Emma, roan. All good. 
Prices reasonable. 


G. A. BONEWELL, 
Jos. Miller & Sons, Granger, Mo. 


Breeders o: 


SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 


Young bulls, including a show bull, sired by Royal 
Cumberland out of dams by Flower Knight (by 
March Knight). Imp. Craibstone, Choice of All (by 
Imp. Choice Goods), Cumberland’s Last, Lavender 
Viceroy, etc. Inspection invited. 


Wayside Farm Short-horns 


High class young bulls for sale. 
Auctioneer Pedigree Live Stock. 


G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, lowa 
SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Fifteen bulls from 9 to 18 months old, half of them 
pure Scotch. Alsotwo sable and white Scotch Collie 
male pups, old enough to train. Address 
¥F.M. F. CERWINSKE, Rockford, lows 

Farm Between Rockford and Rudd. 


Good Sootch Bulls 


Reds. Whites and Roans of the choicest breea- 
ing and right individually. Can also spare a few 
females. Herd numbers over 100 head. Write or 
come and see. Farm one mile from town. 

@. H. GEORGE, Monticello, Iowa 


Sunny Slope Short-horns 


Challenger 83783838 headstheherd. All cattle 
reserved for my sale, June 4th. 
Aledo, Ill. 


J. M. BAY, 
Walnut Lawn Farm 


Just now offers some very choice Short-horn 
bulls—3 two-year-olds, 7 yearling. Pure Scotch and 
Scotch topped breeding. Come and see them. 

J08. H. DEHNER, Cascade, Iowf 








Grinnell, Iowa 























RED POLL. 


Red Polied Bulls 


A number of classy young bulls for sale, sired by the 
ee yey and State Fair first prize bull, Rowdy 


Staff 1 
MERON SCHENCK, Algona, Iow®s 








VC 








